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Vor. CCXIX. 


MODERN CHINESE PORTRAITS. 


BY LOUIS MAGRATH KING. 


I. THE POLITICIAN. 


HE had taken an active part 
in the making of the Revolu- 
tion; had lived for years in 
constant danger of detection ; 
and had escaped on more than 
one occasion by the skin of his 
teeth. He had seen comrades 
fall by the wayside; some, 
including his own brother, un- 
der the executioner’s sword ; 
some, scarcely more lucky, flung 
into old-world jails; in some, 
fear had tempered ambition, 
and others had dropped out 
through the wane of their 
enthusiasm for a cause so full 
of peril and apparently so un- 
promising of success. 

But success came, and in 
tather a curious way. The 
revolutionaries, so soon as their 
preparations enabled them to 
come out into the open with 
a show of force, found every- 
body agreeing with them. Of 
course, all was not well with 
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the country; a new era had 
arrived; every patriot must 
strive with all his might to 
raise the country to her proper 
place in the world; there 
should be no unnecessary blood- 
shed ; all must put their backs 
to the wheel of progress, and 
so on. A few leaders felt that 
even the throne should be re- 
tained, that reform could very 
well proceed under its gis, 
and that more stability would 
thus be attained. But they 
were in a minority, and the 
dynasty, accepting the general 
verdict, retired. 

There was a period of re- 
shuffling while the universal 
law of the strong and the weak 
asserted itself. The men with 
real force behind them—that 
is, with troops—became au- 
thority. Our politician was 
one of them ; he was a military 
officer with a command in his 
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own province; and he soon 
had therein a satrapy all his 
own. 

But not for long. The Party 
to which he belonged, the men 
who did the spade work and 
made the Revolution possible, 
sent out a call to arms to down 
the autocrat at Peking, the 
throne’s successor. He was 
one of the few who responded. 
The movement failed, and he 
escaped abroad. Followed a 
couple of years of exile, of 
propaganda and organisation. 
Then the autocrat’s necessities, 
his fears for the future, led 
him to a step that played 
directly into their hands. He 
had crushed opposition and 
asserted his authority through- 
out the length and breadth 
of the land, but in doing so 
he had to be ruthless, and 
made many bitter enemies. 
He was, in fact, “riding the 
tiger.”” What would happen 
to him when he got off or was 
pushed off? The only remedy 
was to change from President 
to Emperor ;7 that would be 
the only effective act of in- 
demnity ; he would be sacro- 
sanct, and his successor would 
be his son. He tried it, and 
lost his life in the ensuing 
storm. 

The reshuffling in our poli- 
tician’s province was this time 
complicated by a new factor, 
the presence in the province 
of a southern army which had 
come there to drive out the 
autocrat’s troops. These latter, 
on their master’s death, had 
readily withdrawn to their more 
important sphere elsewhere. 
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But the southern army had 
not only remained, but forth- 
with set about to consolidate 
their position and bring the 
province under their domina- 
tion. From it they hoped to 
replenish their war-chest, and 
further, its control by them 
would constitute a big factor 
in the next round of the 
political struggle. 

The purely provincial armies, 
however, their allies in the late 
movement, were still in exist- 
ence. Their leaders expected 
the out-province men to with- 
draw and leave the province 
to them. To them provincial 
self-determination was not a 
matter to be argued about; 
it was an axiom. By it the 
administration of the province 
belonged to them, and the 
deployment of its strength in 
the next struggle was theirs 
to decide. 

The tension culminated in 
hostilities ; the capital fell to 
the provincial leaders, and the 
alien Governor was slain, but 
the out-province men were dis- 
comforted rather than actually 
defeated. They saw, however, 
that things had gone too far. 
If they were really to dominate 
the province by force they 
would have to bring up heavy 
reinforcements and fight a pro- 
tracted campaign, the issue of 
which, moreover, might well 
be doubtful. They bethought 
themselves of our politician. 
He was a native of the prov- 
ince; he had come back with 
a command in their army, 
and they had given him back 
his old satrapy ; he had shown 
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in the past unquestioning obed- 
ience to the Party, and he 
had taken no part in the 
present fighting. They ap- 
pointed him Governor. 

It was frankly a compromise, 
and was accepted by the pro- 
vincial leaders. Both sides 
hoped to use him to their own 
ends. The out-province men 
looked to him to carry on 
their policy. The provincial 
leaders expected him to elimi- 
nate the out-province element, 
and divide the province equit- 
ably amongst themselves ; and 
the people welcomed his ap- 
pointment in the expectation 
that he would restore peace, 
and afford them a good ad- 
ministration. He was their 


fellow-provincial, and his rep- 
utation was that of a capable, 
decent, level-headed man. 


The new Governor developed 
rapidly under the difficulties, 
responsibilities, and complica- 
tions of his post. Who were 
these out-province men who 
inexorably demanded their 
pound of flesh? Were they 
really the great Reform Party 
he had served all his life? 
Surely they were no more than 
a clique therein, and capable 
of taking independent action 
if it suited them. Was there, 
in fact, such a thing as the 
Party? Was it not simply a 
shifting alliance of individual 
leaders? He would form his 
own party. The provincial 
Situation was, of course, in- 
extricably interwoven into the 
political fabric of the country 
a8 a whole. But were the 
interests of the people to be 
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subordinated to the general 
struggle between the old and 
the new, reform and progress 
to be held up indefinitely until 
the final issue of that struggle ? 
He would first restore peace 
and prosperity to the province, 
and then throw its whole weight 
into the scales. He was Gover- 
nor, and the province was his 
sphere of reconstruction. 

But he had very little real 
power: he was merely primus 
inter pares amongst a dozen 
Generals. He had not the pre- 
ponderant military strength 
that would have given him a 
free hand. Unable to coerce, 
he would have to try other 
methods. He would use men 
and parties, and not be used 
by them. Military leaders, 
political associations, the Press, 
the students, the merchants, 
the populace, secret societies, 
even the brigand organisations 
—all were grist to his mill. 
There was little indeed that 
he did not come to know about 
politics. The promising and 
favourite pupil of the master 
craftsman had, in fact, grown 
to full stature. 

It was like Bridge. The 
cards, the diverse components 
of the body politic. The 
players, any one strong enough 
to take a hand. Your opponent 
to-day might be your partner 
to-morrow, and again be your 
opponent. And the stakes ? 
Were they lost sight of in the 
absorbing interest of the game 
itself ? Or did he really believe 
that thus would come true his 
early dreams of his country, 
regenerated and occupying her 
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proper place in the comity of 
nations? JI believe he did. 
What other course was there ? 
Any doctrinaire, Chinese or 
foreign, could tell you what 
was wrong with the country, 
how all would be well if only 
so-and-so would do this and 
so-and-so that, and so on. 
But who was to compel the 
men in power to this or that 
course against their will ? 

It was not long before he 
had raised himself from an 
obscure provincial General to 
a force to be reckoned with in 
the political world of his coun- 
try. His first tenure of the 
provincial Governorship lasted 
a couple of years. Then the 
storm broke, and he was de- 
feated. Soon afterwards, how- 
ever, he staged another cam- 
paign and was back in power ; 
then he organised a federation 
of three provinces, fell again 
and was back again, and so 
the see-saw went on. 

Did he ever doubt he was 
on the right track? There 
was no indication of it. To 
those who knew him over a 
protracted period his chief char- 
acteristic appeared to be his 
imperturbability. He was a 
man with a very definite pur- 
pose in life, and he seemed to 
have absolute faith that nothing 
would stop him achieving it. 
It was characteristic of him 
that when he on one occasion 
broke his leg and gangrene 
set in, he refused to have it 
off, though the doctors told 
him it was a question of losing 
his leg or his life. There was 
much work to be done. How 
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could he fight campaigns short 
of a leg? He lost neither leg 
nor life. Coué would say it 
was a clear case of auto- 
suggestion; Orty would put 
it the other way round, self- 


confidence based on _ subcon- 
scious knowledge of _ the 
future. 


He had an exceptional con- 
trol of his nerves, and he 
possessed courage in a high 
degree, both physical and moral. 
He would take any risks, and 
the opinion of others mattered 
to him only in so far as it con- 
stituted a political force. He 
was like a stout ship plough- 
ing its way through angry seas, 
and it was always stormy 
weather in his world. He had 
an ease of manner and a quiet 
unassuming dignity that made 
you like him; but you might 
meet him time and again and 
never get any nearer to him 
than at your first interview, 
unless he wanted you to. And 
if he did, you could take that, 
though you probably wouldn’t, 
as a compliment to your use- 
fulness, present or potential. 
If you dropped out of the 
picture, it were as if you had 
never been in it. When you 
re-emerged, it was as though 
there had been no break in the 
continuity. 

There is no denying that he 
is an exceptional man. He 
has got rid of most of the 
weaknesses and some of the 
virtues that hamper the judg- 
ment and the action of the ord- 
inary man. But what has he 
achieved with all his abilities ? 
In truth, the art of success is 
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no monopoly of his, no secret. 
It is expounded in text-books ; 
and you may try it if you think 
it worth the sacrifice. Thou- 
sands the world over do. Nor 
is it infallible. There are not 
enough data, and there are too 
many uncertain factors. “If 
there were a sure way of getting 
rich,” said Confucius parabolic- 
ally, ‘‘even though one had 
to be a groom and keep 
horses, I would be_ willing 
to be one. But as there is 
really no sure way, I prefer to 
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follow the pursuits congenial to 
me.” 

There are not a few men as 
adept as our politician, and a 
great many proficient enough 
to prevent any one, however 
able, getting clear away with 
it ; and meanwhile the patience 
of the people is getting ex- 
hausted. That, however, is 
but another factor added to 
the problem ; and perhaps our 
politician, or some other like 
him, will ride a cataclysmic 
social storm to ultimate success. 


Il. THE PHILOSOPHER. 


He was famous with the 
sword before he took to the 
pen. This is not a mere figure 
of speech. One day he and a 
few stalwarts rushed the Vice- 
roy’s Yamen through a salvo 
of firing by the latter’s body- 
guards, and hauled the old 
man out to the execution 
ground. It was the last step 
in the revolution in that par- 
ticular province. They were 
all young and excited. In 
the turbulent pell-mell the 
Viceroy fell, and his head 
was severed then and there 
by, it was said, our phil- 
osopher’s sword. I mentioned 
this story to him in after 
years, and he denied it. He 
was but one of the storming 
party. It was very sad that 
the Viceroy would not accept 
the inevitable, and had forced 
them to such violent measures. 
The taking of life was a sin 
against God; and we slipped 
peacefully into discussion of 


that which interested him most, 
religion. 

Could a man who had played 
such a leading réle in political 
life as he had, who had perhaps 
done more than any other in- 
dividual to make the Revolu- 
tion in his province, who had 
been Governor of it, could he 
really forget the past, the 
dynamic motion, the danger, 
the power and pomp and glory 
of it all? Was this a genuine 
case of psychic sublimation, 
or was he merely lying low to 
make his re-entry in due course? 
And I fell to recalling my first 
impressions of him, and the 
many stories I had heard of 
him. No Machiavelli he, like 
our politician of another por- 
trait, but a bluff soldier of 
commanding presence, great 
bodily and mental vigour, hard- 
living, fearless, open. He lived 
and used his life as he thought 
fit; he had risked it more than 
once for the Revolution, and 
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was to risk it again; his 
strength, he clearly thought, 
was given him for use, not for 
conservation; and he obvi- 
ously had no respect for stereo- 
typed convention. He lived 
his life in the open, and his 
sayings and doings were dis- 
cussed everywhere, and most 
of all in camp and tea-hoase. 
One day he would be the life 
of an uproarious party in public 
restaurant or theatre, the next 
he might be preaching from a 
pulpit. People gaped and mar- 
velled, and his enemies tried to 
make capital of it all against 
him, but the army loved him. 
On one occasion the opposition 
came out into the open, and 
roundly accused the Governor 
of living a lurid life; he was 
too fond of actors, of wine 
and women; his life was a 
scandal; he ought to get out, 
and so on. He paraded his 
troops, read, with hearty guf- 
faws, the offending diatribes to 
them, said he was a soldier, 
they knew everything about 
him, and did they want him 
as Governor or the sort of 
creature responsible for the 
attack ? 

Long afterwards he was, in 
fact, eliminated, but by finesse. 
It was the question of pro- 
vincial autonomy. He came 
up against the master-crafts- 
man who sat at Peking vainly 
endeavouring to reunite all 
China under central authority, 
his own authority. But was 
he of Peking a master-crafts- 
man? His enemies say the 
foreigners dealt him all the 
trumps, and he bungled from 
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error to error to final catas- 
trophe. But the hand he 
played against the Governor 
was an easy one. He might, 
had he wished, have put his 
cards on the table. Soon our 
philosopher saw ambition turn 
old comrades into competitors, 
aspiring to his place and power. 
They progressed step by step, 
and the end was sure when 
they got him to leave his 
capital on a military wild-goose 
chase. But not quite sure. 
He came back once, and there 
was a hush while the provincial 
lion made up his mind what to 
do. Fight, send old comrades 
after the Viceroy, defy the 
autocrat of Peking ? 

The philosopher overcame 
the soldier. He would go him- 
self to Peking and talk to the 
President. They were alike 
leaders of the vanguard of 
China’s progress, and would 
soon see eye to eye. The auto- 
crat must have been astonished. 
Here was his antagonist pro- 
posing to walk unarmed into 
his camp. Well, let him come. 
Once away from his province 
and his army he would be help- 
less, and steps could be taken 
to keep him so. 

Were the President’s enemies 
right after all when they said 
he had no use for anybody but 
obedient servants? Sure it is 
that were but a mere tithe of 
the political leaders of the world 
of our philosopher’s calibre, 
we in the West or in the 
East were not in our present 
plight. The Governor was well 
received at Peking. But not 
for long. How came it that 
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the law suddenly arose in zeal 
and might, reviewed his Gover- 
norship, and flung him into 
jail under a sentence that 
should have kept him there 
nearly a decade ? 

Our philosopher might have 
been excused if he got cynical, 
but he did not. It wasn’t 
any one’s fault; not human 
nature’s, not even the Presi- 
dent’s. It was the Law, not 
the sort of Law which had 
seized and thrown him, but the 
Law of God. In some previous 
incarnation he must himself 
have done something like it. 
As you do, so shall it be done 
unto you. And he turned 


with added zest to his writings, 
wherein he expounded a sort 
of theosophy all his own, syn- 
thesising the leading religions, 
Confucianism and Taoism and 


Islam and Buddhism and the 
two main divisions of Chris- 
tianity. 

A few months passed, and 
then the sins of a bygone age 
likewise overtook the President. 
In some forgotten past he 
must have driven an Imperial 
patron broken-hearted to his 
grave. Our philosopher was 
promptly released. He had 
been put into jail and brought 
out again, almost as though 
in this world a man’s fate, 
even a Governor’s fate, depends 
less on what he does than on 
what others do to him. Never 
mind. Was not that freewill 
which had been somewhat ob- 
viously in abeyance now re- 
stored? He would not join 
the galaxy of ex-Governors 
happily sinecured at the capital. 
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He would return to his books 
and his native province. To 
a philosopher happiness hardly 
lies in power. Anyway not in 
that sort of power which is 
rather like a restive horse, or, 
worse still, sometimes like a 
tiger: you simply mustn’t be 
thrown. And I remembered 
the Confucian maxim, much 
and agreeably bandied about 
of late years, “‘ when the times 
are out of joint, the good man 
lives in retirement.” 

I looked across the table 
dimly. No, it certainly wasn’t 
that. Not nervousness or dis- 
cretion. I had caught a sudden 
and brief widening of his eyes 
characteristic of the provincial 
lion when the wine has passed 
freely and long. A signal that 
the old fires, the revolutionary 
leader, the reckless soldier, were 
overcoming the philosopher. I 
remembered one or two stories 
of him in this mood, how he 
had struck this highly-placed 
official in the face, and cursed 
that, the latter a Governor in 
his own capital. No, discretion 
was not amongst his qualities. 
“No heel-taps”’ again. We 
drank it, just he and I alone, 
neat brandy. ‘‘ Mahatma, why 
do men drink ? ” I asked him. 
** Because they want to. What 
other reason?” ‘‘ Chuangtzu,”’ 
I replied, ‘‘ says for good fellow- 
ship.”” He laughed, and told 
me cheerily of an incident of a 
few days back I already knew, 
wherein good-humour had come 
perilously near being drowned 
in wine. 

Was this, then, the heel of 
our Achilles? If so, he shared 
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it with men who have engraved 
their names on history. A 
perfect man without it? Yes, 
but it is all part and parcel 
of him. Who knows but that 
something down in his depths 
drove him to a higher level of 
action and thought than most 
men, to keep his own sub- 
conscious self-respect? Not 
drink pulling him down but 
its irritant effect on his sub- 
consciousness thrusting him up. 
Or the whole man, like all of 
us indeed, simply an outward 
manifestation of unknown com- 
plexes within ? 

I went home to my Con- 


Ill. THE 


I first met him at his own 
headquarters surrounded by his 
hard-bitten men, all bronzed 
and in rags. He had not been 
a brigand long. A brief six 
months ago and he had been 
an ordinary Lieutenant-Colonel 
of infantry. It came about in 
this wise. Their General was 
a man of ideas and ambition. 
He was a highly trained and 
efficient officer of the new 
school, and it was his first 
important appointment. With 
what hopes he went to the 
handful of soldiers, but two 
battalions in all, of his first 
command! He would make 
of them a model unit, and in 
time he would be given more 
and more material, until some 
day, not too far distant, he 
would play a big part, with a 
fighting machine perfected by 
himself, in the rehabilitation of 
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sulate, and found a friend of 
the old school of Chinese literati 
waiting for me. Twenty years 
senior to our philosopher and 
to myself. He spoke highly of 
our philosopher. Mad? Not 
a bit of it, except perhaps 
occasionally in his cups. He 
had been Governor, and was 
still poor. His writings? No- 
body read them; they were 
above the heads of most people. 
But few persons had a higher 
personal prestige than his. I 
agreed. Our philosopher, what- 
ever the future holds for him, 
belongs to the great of this 
world. 


BRIGAND. 


China. 
to be. 
With the 


But, alas! it was not 


exception of a 
single regiment, which is an- 
other story altogether, the army 
in which our General had such 
a small command was notori- 
ously ill-disciplined, and there 


were reasons for this. But the 
General went ahead with his 
two battalions. He gave them 
fixed hours; he drilled them 
thoroughly ; he forbade gam- 
bling and opium. But he did 
not, and could not, pay them ; 
that was another department, 
and the money somehow never 
came to his garrison post. Now, 
the Chinese soldier is a very 
reasonable person. He _ will 
stand a good deal of bossing 
about if he is properly paid ; 
on the other hand, he will not 
kick overmuch at his pay being 
in arrear if he is left more or 
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less to do as he likes. But all 
work and no pay he will not 
stand. 

Officers and men kicked ; the 
General answered by meting 
out various punishments all in 
accord with proper military 
practice. Our Lieut.-Colonel, 
for instance, found himself de- 
graded in rank ; he still kicked, 
and was, with others, put under 
arrest, pending being sent to 
General Headquarters on the 
capital charge of insubordina- 
tion in the field. 

It thus became a question 
of now or never. So one night 
a deputation from the whole 
garrison, led by the Lieut.- 
Colonel, presented itself armed 
at the General’s quarters. They 
did not intend, so the leader 
told me, to kill him. They 
wished to put their case, and 


get him to see their side of the 


matter. They went armed to 
show him they meant business, 
to scare him, in fact, and they 
succeeded all too well for their 
future comfort. The General, 
dug up in the middle of the 
night by armed and excited 
men, lost his nerve. Instead 
of discussing the matter with 
them, he begged them to spare 
his life, and crowd psychology 
did the rest; he was killed. 
Wise, after the event? Easy 
enough, but who is wise at two 
o’clock in the morning in such 
@ situation ? 

How explain themselves to 
General Headquarters? Obvi- 
ously there was nothing to be 
done but take to the hills, as 
80 many other bodies of men 
have done before and since for 
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valid reasons. They elected 
the Lieut.-Colonel their leader, 
and took to the hills. 

At long last, for that particu- 
lar region is difficult of access, 
a punitive expedition was in 
the field, endeavouring, with 
inadequate forces, to draw a 
cordon around a vast district. 
The mutineers, now brigands, 
broke out and swept down upon 
the town where General Head- 
quarters were, impelled thereto 
not by any desire to look for 
trouble, but by the configura- 
tion of the country, which 
afforded but this one outlet 
from their impasse. And, as it 
turned out, they were not ex- 
pected at Headquarters; the 
town was but feebly held, all 
available troops having been 
sent out with the expedition. 

It was all a question of mis- 
management. But what a 
quandary for the Governor, an 
amiable gentleman whom na- 
ture had never meant to be a 
soldier. He was a soldier, of 
course, and a highly trained 
one; indeed, an instructor of 
others. But amongst the quali- 
ties with which nature had 
liberally endowed him there 
was not that indefinable some- 
thing which makes for success 
in the field. If only that one 
model regiment of his with its 
cast-iron Colonel were with him, 
or even only the Colonel him- 
self. But it was not; it was 
out with the expedition. 

The Governor had more men 
in the town, and better arma- 
ment than the brigands; but 
the latter were desperate men. 
Their lives depended on their 
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getting through. And his life ? 
It also depended on the issue. 
But did it? If he lost the city, 
could he not explain it away 
somehow or other? If it came 
to fighting, he knew he would 
lose it; and like the nervous- 
ness communicated to a highly 
strung horse by a timid rider, 
his men knew it also. Surely 
there must be some way out. 
The brigands were men after 
all; more, they were Chinese, 
and therefore reasonable men. 
They must want something, 
and he would give them any- 
thing in reason. No one wants 


to be permanently an outcast, 
getting his bread under great 
discomfort and perpetual peril. 

I was an old friend of his. 
Could not I go up and see if 
matters could not be amicably 


settled? As a foreigner, the 
brigands had no animus against 
me; I was therefore in an 
excellent position to negotiate 
and save the town from the 
horrors of warfare. I agreed. 
After all, a peacemaker was 
always honoured in China; 
and it ought not to be so 
very risky, unless, of course, 
the brigand should prove to 
be lamentably lacking in ordi- 
nary ethics. 

So, supported by two stout- 
hearted missionaries with the 
general good of the town in 
their minds, I set off for the 
brigand camp on horseback one 
bitter February night, lanterns 
Swinging as we wended our 
way up the gorge. We had 
sent a note in advance, and 
found the brigands lined up 
in their camp to receive us. 
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Flaring torches lit up their 
arms and their tatters, and 
their faces tanned almost black 
by long exposure. They pre- 
sented arms as we rode through 
their ranks. Then they broke 
rank, and swarmed, as many 
as could, into the ramshackle 
hut, where their leader received 
us, and the rest crowded the 
doors and windows. 

It was an animated interview 
on their part. We said we 
had come as peacemakers on 
behalf of the General and of 
the town, and would like to 
take back with us some idea 
of the terms upon which they 
would submit to authority ; 
and we hardly got another 
sentence in edgeways for the 
next half-hour or so. Our bri- 
gand and his men, now solo 
and now in chorus, shouted 
their grievances, hardships, and 
demands at the top of their 
voices. Some of them worked 
themselves up almost into 
hysterics. 

Here obviously, I thought, 
were a batch of men who felt 
aggrieved and feared the fut- 
ure. Fate, mismanagement, one 
thing after another, and here 
they were, outcast and in peril 
of their lives. How many of 
the hosts of brigands in China 
are like this? They got 80 
worked up that it was almost 
as if they had transplanted 
their animus on to us. We 
calmed them by saying that 
we were not authority but 
mere peacemakers. And we 
drank their tea and talked of 
terms. Pardon, reinstatement, 
arrears of pay. That was it in 
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a nutshell; and it needed no 
psychologist to see that pardon 
was the real crux, the minimum. 

We fixed a rendezvous for 
daybreak on the hillside half- 
way between town and camp, 
and rode home to get the 
Governor’s answer. Nerves pre- 
vailed in the town as in the 
brigand camp. The town out- 
posts shot at us at point-blank 
range, but no one was hit. The 
Governor was awake and wait- 
ing for me. He hadn’t been to 
bed for quite a number of days. 
Yes, the terms afforded a basis 
of discussion. He had, as I 
knew, no money to pay the 
arrears, and no authority to 
accept any terms at all. He 
would agree for himself, but 
it would all have to be referred 
to superior authority. In the 


meantime, suspend hostilities. 


Dawn saw us at the rendez- 
vous. Empty. Just the bare 
hillsides and a biting wind. 
But soon along came the bri- 
gand and his whole army. 
“Excellent,” he said, on my 
giving him the Governor’s mes- 
Sage. ‘‘We move into town 
right away.” 

“But the Governor can’t 
possibly let you in; it needs 
arrangement and mutual agree- 
ment. He’s not expecting you, 
and he'll open fire at sight.” 

“What, on a Consul ? ” 

Obvious perfidy. <A council 
of war after we had left their 
camp, where brains overcame 
character? That was it, as 
we discovered afterwards. We 
were to be used as hostages. 

The brigands advanced, and 
battle was joined the moment 
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they emerged within view of 
the town. The defence, with 
machine-gun and field-gun and 
rifle, was effective for the 
moment. The Governor was 
evidently not going to lose 
his town in broad daylight 
anyhow, and perhaps he had 
taken heart, and was not going 
to lose it at all. We spent 
the day in the open, or, a8 we 
pleased, in a house which the 
brigands made their head- 
quarters. We were under close 
guard all the time. 

The battle went on all day 
and into the night, and dis- 
appointment did not improve 
the brigands’ nerves or their 
tempers. They began to talk 
of killing us anyhow. They 
were ravenous but had very 
little—some rice and tea and 
cigarettes, that was all, but 
they gave us a Share of it. By 
midnight they were desperate ; 
their ammunition was giving 
out, and it looked as if the 
town, if taken at all, would 
have to be rushed. Our Lieut.- 
Colonel was exasperated. He 
had come in for a meal, and 
was sitting at our table. He 
cursed the Governor for break- 
ing faith and fighting at all. 
I took him up. “ The Governor 
has merely done his duty. It 
is you who have broken faith 
with him as with us, peace- 
makers who should be honoured, 
not held as prisoners. You 
thought that, with us in your 
hands, the Governor would 
not dare to fight. You were 
wrong and stupid.” He glared 
at me, but his adjutant whis- 
pered something into his ear, 
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and he turned away, and shortly 
left the table for the firing- 
line. 

In the meantime the nerves 
of the defenders had given 
out entirely, and they with- 
drew under cover of a final 
outburst of firing; and s0, 
when the assailants had finally 
steeled themselves to a rush, 
they met only a rearguard, 
which rapidly withdrew. 

It had been a trying night 
for us in the common-room of 
brigand headquarters. As far 
as discipline went, it was a 
happy - go-lucky army. The 
room was crowded and noisy. 
Men came and went, lay about 
where they could find space, 
quarrelled, smoked opium. The 
wounded were also there, and 
a few prisoners strung to pillars 
in the great hall. One in par- 
ticular of the latter, a mere 
boy, wailed piteously and 
begged our intervention. But 
the brigands were adamant. 
He had been taken in arms 
against them and must die; 
and who were we, anyhow, to 
speak for him ?—meaning pre- 
sumably that we might thank 
our stars we ourselves were 
alive. They killed him at 
dawn. 

Still under close guard, we 
rode into the town in the 
morning twilight. A dead city 
it seemed; deserted except 
for the very poor and a few 
civilian stalwarts. Shutters all 
up, and dead bodies lying 
about here and there, at which 
our ponies snorted and shied. 

I had got the measure of 
our brigand by now. He had 
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taken the town, it was true, 
and avenues of escape in all 
directions lay open. He might 
loot and kill as he pleased and 
pass on to pastures new. But 
he and his men were farther 
away than ever from their 
real desire, which was pardon. 
They had taken an important 
town, and put an important 
Governor in peril, possibly of 
his life, certainly of his position. 
And if they looted the town 
and killed, inter alia, the for- 
eigners, what pardon could ever 
be theirs? Never would they 
see their homes again; theirs 
would be the perilous life of 
the hills, hunting and hunted, 
and sooner or later they would 
be caught and expiate their 
crimes under the executioner’s 
sword. Whereas were he to 
stay his hand now, neither loot 
nor kill, restore discipline 
amongst his men, and admin- 
ister the town as if he were 
an ordinary decent Chinese 
official, there was just a hope 
for him. Such overt signs of 
repentance might just be 
enough to turn the scales in 
his favour, to convince the 
authorities that he was not 
past redemption, that, in fact, 
it was practicable to pardon 
and reinstate him and his men. 
The authorities might well be 
glad, should he thus prove it 
possible, to put an end in this 
way to further trouble and 
devastation. 

I put all this to our brigand 
in a remarkably plain-spoken 
interview which seemed at first 
likely to end in an explosion. 
But when it had all got thor- 
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oughly into his mind, he be- 
came a changed man. He put 
himself in my hands, to get 
him a pardon if I could; he 
sent out there and then to 
stop the looting which had 
already commenced. He be- 
came, in fact, once more the 
ordinary decent Lieut.-Colonel 
of infantry he had been before 
fate and circumstance had 
thrust him into the whirlpool. 
He saw my Egyptian cigarettes. 
Could I give him a box or two ? 
A polite request from a man 
beyond the pale of the law, 
who had killed his own General 
and devastated a wide area, 
and in whose power not only 
my property lay but my life. 

I then set off, the same night, 
with a delegation of the towns- 
people and accompanied by the 
brigand’s third-in-command, to 
follow up the retreated Gover- 
nor. The brigand saw me off, 
and wanted to lend me his own 
mule, for he thought my pony 
must have been tired out. 

We found the Governor two 
Stages away at the next town 
on the road, making prepara- 
tions for another defensive 
battle. He was feeling much 
better, and received me with 
transparent relief. I had not 
been killed, and that was so 
much to the good. ‘Troops 
were being hurried up from 
behind, and were already arriv- 
ing in force. How could he 
possibly have held the other 
town, seeing the lives of the 
Consul and the missionaries, in 
the brigands’ hands, might have 
been forfeit to his success ? 
So that was all right. He was 
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through the wood ; the brigands 
were no match for the big force 
that was rapidly collecting, and 
the fault for what had hitherto 
happened, if fault there were 
at all, obviously lay with the 
expedition which had let the 
brigands slip past. 

We put the new situation 
before him. The matter was 
out of his hands, but, true to 
his good-nature and love of 
peace, he recommended by tele- 
graph to superior authority 
that the brigands be pardoned. 
But it was not to be. Our 
brigand kept faith, but Nemesis, 
careless of human repentance, 
came from an entirely different 
quarter. The model regiment 
aforesaid, under its stern and 
capable chief, had learnt that 
the brigands had got through 
the cordon, and had followed 
them up as fast as possible. 
Not knowing that the matter 
was being negotiated, it fell, 
one break of day, upon the 
brigands unawares, and drove 
them pell-mell from the town. 

Our efforts had not, however, 
been entirely fruitless. We had 
saved the town from loot and 
sack, and, as it afterwards ap- 
peared, we had cured our 
brigand once for all of his com- 
plex. For he took the first 
opportunity to slip away from 
his band, and seek, no doubt, 
a life of peace elsewhere. But 
the fates were against him. 
After it had been driven out 
of the town, the band had re- 
sumed its devastation, and a 
price had been put on the heads 
of them all. Some one recog- 
nised him, denounced him to 
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the authorities, and he was 
taken and executed. The last 
I saw of him was his head only, 


IV. THE 


The first impression he made 
was not entirely favourable. 
I was calling on the magistrate, 
and he came in. A _ soldier 
obviously, though he was not 
in uniform. He was somewhat 
shabbily dressed in ordinary 
Chinese civilian clothes, and 
he wore a foreign cloth cap 
tilted unbecomingly. His 
straggly thin moustache added 
to the impression of untidiness, 
of dinginess. But withal there 
was an expression of authority 
about him, the indefinable 


something men long used to 


command acquire. But its 
dignity was marred by another 
expression, something more 
than mere self-consciousness, a 
sort of “nemo me impune 
lacessit ’’ expression. A man 
on his guard, not quite sure of 
himself, or rather of his public ; 
uneasily aware of a dignity 
that he must not allow to be 
impugned. Cyrano de Bergerac 
must have had this air. And 
many Chinese officers have it. 

They are proud of their pro- 
fession, and yet sadly aware 
that things have come to such 
a pass that in many parts of 
the interior the people hate the 
sight of a uniform. Whose the 
fault? That is another prob- 
lem. Pace public opinion, it 
is not the fault of individuals ; 
human nature has not changed 
in a decade. It is rather the 
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brought back and paraded in 
the town he had taken, and 
spared. 


MYSTIC. 


aftermath of revolution, which 
has broken up the old machine 
of government, and as yet 
created no effective substitute. 

We exchanged the _ usual 
banalities that pass between 
strangers, and I found the 
Colonel, for such he was, very 
friendly and natural when he 
found his armour was not re- 
quired. And we got to know 
each other very well in after 
months, slipping imperceptibly 
into years. We. talked of the 
usual subjects when East meets 
West, and we drank the usual 
toasts on festive occasions. Our 
tongues were loosened, and 
banalities flowed the faster— 
that was all. Until one day. 
We had got in the meantime 
not only to know each other, 
but of each other. I had found 
that his equals liked him as a 
good fellow; his soldiers re- 
spected and obeyed him, and 
he was popular with the people. 
The only criticism of any im- 
portance I heard of him was 
in itself a compliment; he 
was, a cynic in high office told 
me, not sufficiently self-asser- 
tive to go far. 

One evening he called on me, 
one of many visits. I had been 
out all day on the hills shoot- 
ing, had bagged a serow, and 
was now lazily sitting before a 
cosy fire thinking of a book I 
had finished the day before, a 
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book about Mahatmas, called 
‘The Initiate by his Pupil.’ 
There are apparently people in 
our midst who are semi-divine ; 
they have occult powers; live 
to help others on to the path ; 
and live as long as they desire 
to. Some are five hundred or 
more years old, but none looks 
older than he wishes. The 
book is the record of a small 
slice, seen by the pupil, of 
such a man’s life and ideas. 
I had opened the book in high 
expectation. Which of us does 
not wish to meet a Mahatma, 
or to learn enough to be able 
to recognise one when you meet 
him? Who, in his senses, 
would turn aside from proved 
Divinity in human form? I 
read that two of these Mahat- 
mas resided in the “‘ far distant 
fastnesses of Tibet.” What- 
ever ‘‘far distant fastnesses ” 
may mean, I had been to 
Tibet, with eyes and ears open 
for marvels physical and meta- 
physical, but never a being 
exactly of this nature did I 
meet. And now I learnt, from 
the book, the reason why. 
Common clay such as yours 
and mine could never recognise 
a Mahatma if we met one. You 
must first yourself be initiated 
into esoteric mysteries. The 
sign from Heaven is again 
withheld, and the cynic wins 
again. These preachers really 
make it very difficult for us, 
with the best will in the world, 
to down the cynic. 

I was thinking lazily along 
these lines, when in came the 
Colonel. Our conversation was 
in this wise. I said: ‘ You 
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are looking very depressed. 
What’s the matter?” He re- 
plied: ‘‘ There’s going to be 
fighting and great disorder in 
these regions three months from 


now.” ‘‘ How do you know ? ” 
I asked. ‘‘ You’ve heard some- 
thing? Everything is quiet, 


and there are no immediate 
signs of hostilities.””’ He said: 
‘*No, there is no news, but 
I’ve had a premonition. I 
sometimes get these premoni- 
tions, and they have never 
been wrong.” This from a 
man I had hitherto known 
simply as a convivial fellow 
and matter-of-fact military offi- 
cer. I naturally thought that 
this was merely a method of 
giving me a hint of coming 
trouble. 

The chain of thought, how- 
ever, which his arrival had 
interrupted recurred, and I 
decided to turn the conversa- 
tion into those channels. It 
was curious, however, that he 
had given me such a favourable 
opening. I said that his pre- 
monition was very interesting. 
I had just been reading a new 
book about Mahatmas. Did 
he know anything about the 
subject ? And he pronounced 
himself on the matter without 
further prompting or support. 
In brief, it was as follows: 
Mahatmas are adepts: they 
possess great powers; they 
know the future, their own, 
and others; they will not 
reveal it to the purely curious, 
nor will they reveal it at all 
except for good purpose; they 
live in this life as long as they 
wish; they are poorly clad 
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and unprepossessing; they 
neither desire nor do _ they 
accept this world’s honours 
or success. He himself was 
learning, was studying. He 
had known one adept who left 
this world at his own appointed 
hour. Many persons were learn- 
ing, trying, some without know- 
ing it—this last he repeated. 
Mastership was immensely diffi- 
cult to attain; it cannot be 
attained until the heart is 
freed from impurity. A learner 
whose heart is bad, or whose 
motives are material, never 
reaches the goal, but goes 
mad. 

It was all in astonishing 


Vv. THE 


He had enlisted at the age 
of eighteen in the old days, a 
brief dozen years ago, when no 
very noticeable prestige at- 
tached to the status of a private 
Chinese soldier. Followed a 
decade packed with campaign- 
ing on the roof of the world. 
The sun and wind of Tibet 
had dried the sap of youth 
out of his face, and left it 
like an old leather glove. A 
Tibetan sword had slashed 
across it, giving him a scar 
which was but one of the 
lines in a face seared with 
experience and privation. And 
he limped, another old wound. 
His fate had caught him up, 
tossed him hither and thither, 
and finally left him derelict 
on the wrong side of the 
frontier. And there I met 
him. 
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agreement with the book I 
had just read. Was I myself, 
as he seemed to hint, on the 
path? Was he teaching me, or 
was it all mere unconscious 
telepathy from me to him? 
His last remark above made 
me think, after he had gone, 
of Semele, and of the modern 
spiritualist, and the dictum of 
the Sage: ‘To treat with 
awe and reverence the unseen 
Powers of the Universe while 
avoiding undue familiarity with 
them, that is Understanding.”’ 
Happily for the district but 
sad for my tale, the Colonel’s 
premonition did not come true. 
He is now a General. 


SOLDIER. 


It was all a question of high 


politics, the relations of China 
and Tibet, and he and his 
fellows but pawns of no indi- 
vidual importance, soldiers of 
the Chung Ying expedition to 
Lhasa of 1909-10. Nothing 
happened until the expedition, 
some 1500 men in all, had been 
nearly five months on _ the 
road. Then they met the 
first barrier. It was unpleasant. 
They had not expected armed 
opposition on the road. Travel 
in Tibet is strenuous enough 
under the most favourable cir- 
cumstances; and if you are 
short of supplies, transport, 
proper clothing, and so on, it 
becomes, especially in winter, 
a life-and-death affair. The 
barrier was swept aside with 
considerable slaughter. So was 
the next, a few days farther 
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on. A question of armament. 
The Chinese, with rifles, were 
opposed by men armed with 
swords and matchlocks. 

The expedition found no more 
barriers, and reached Lhasa in 
the middle of the New Year 
festivities, when the holy city 
is very crowded indeed. The 
Chinese, though their entry 
was unopposed, were not com- 
fortable; so few of them, 
however relatively well-armed, 
in a city of thousands. They 
fired into the air. Not bravado, 
but a bluff to conceal weakness. 
“We were scared and hoped 
to scare them,” said our cor- 
poral, for such he was by then. 
Unfortunately some of the shots 
struck the Potala, the palace 
of His Holiness the Dalai Lama, 
the ruler of Tibet, who left 
the same night for India. Such 
was the sequence of events 
according to the corporal. This 
was not at all what Chinese 
statesmanship desired. They 
wanted the Dalai Lama to 
“tremble and obey,” not go 
away. The Imperial Resident’s 
luck was clearly out. He hadn’t 
fired the shots, yet he must 
henceforth make bricks with 
very little straw. 

Peace reigned for a year or 
two at Lhasa, but there was 
no peace for our corporal. Off 
he was sent on an expedition 
to open up a more direct line 
of communications with the 
frontier, an endeavour which 
aroused the armed hostility of 
the Tibetans of the regions 
concerned. The campaign 
lasted four months, and the 
small expedition, being totally 
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inadequate to its purpose, 
achieved nothing but auto- 
mobility, like a stout ship 
ploughing through angry seas. 
The engagements were mostly 
of the barrier kind. The Tibet- 
ans would erect a wall of loose 
stones across the road, and the 
Chinese would dislodge them 
by rifle-fire. Occasionally, how- 
ever, the Tibetans would de- 
scend upon the expedition with 
their heavy swords, and en- 
deavour to wipe it out once 
for all. It was in one of 
these rushes that the corporal 
got his sword scar. 

Then came the Chinese Re- 
volution, and the Imperial 
troops at Lhasa, sick of exile 
and with their pay in arrears, 
decided to revolt in sympathy. 
There was nobody in particu- 
lar to revolt against, except 
perhaps the unfortunate Resi- 
dent, whose luck was again in 
abeyance. But the troops con- 
strued Revolution in the sense 
that you might do a little 
looting. They first looted their 
civilian compatriots at the 
Tibetan capital, and then 
turned their attention to tbe 
Tibetans themselves. The 
latter, however, were by no 
means so helpless. They took 
to arms, and the Chinese 
were soon in dire straits, from 
which they were finally extri- 
cated by diplomatic interven- 
tion, and repatriated through 
India. 

Our corporal, however, was 
at the time in garrison, with a 
hundred or so of his fellows, in 
a small hamlet some days’ 
journey from Lhasa. They 
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tried to make their way to 
the capital, but the roads were 
again blocked, and they were 
not in sufficient strength to 
force the new barriers. They 
were successfully held up at a 
barrier six days’ journey from 
Lhasa; here they lost their 
commander and nine men. 
They retreated in the direction 
of China, and met further 
barriers. A stretch of inhos- 
pitable country which would 
take a well-equipped traveller 
a month to cross lay between 
them and the nearest Chinese 
garrison on the frontier, and 
that garrison was itself sus- 
taining a siege. 

The chances of our corporal 
and his comrades ever getting 
through to safety anywhere 
were nil. They, however, fought 
An 


their way along sturdily. 
organised effort would, of course, 
have destroyed them without 
difficulty; but, luckily for them, 
it was all guerilla warfare, each 
hamlet making its own local 


effort to wipe them out. At 
one place thirty of them got 
separated from their fellows, 
and cut their way back with 
the loss of twelve of their 
number. A little farther on 
they were held up six months, 
beleaguered in a small hamlet ; 
they might have held out there 
indefinitely, had not the be- 
siegers got between them and 
their water-supply ; after three 
days of that, they cut their 
way out in a surprise rush, 
losing ten of their number. At 
another place twenty of the 
party got cut off, and were 
never seen again. Finally, over 
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a year after they had set forth, 
the party, now numbering but 
thirty-five men, reached the 
frontier garrison, and found it 
just relieved by fresh troops 
from China. 

You would think that our 
corporal would now be granted 
a long period of home leave 
—otium cum dignitate, hero and 
veteran—in his native village. 
Not a bit of it. He was 
promptly detailed off to an 
outlying garrison, and was soon 
fighting again. On one octa- 
sion the Chinese were endeay- 
ouring to dislodge half a com- 
pany of Tibetan troops from 
a fort they had taken. They 
couldn’t starve them out or 
drive them out by rifle-fire. 
So the Chinese commander 
called for volunteers to burn 
them out. Our corporal was 
one of them. I asked him why 
he volunteered ; surely he had 
had his fill of fighting? He 
said he had got used to it, and 
anyway there was a reward of 
twenty rupees per man. I[ 
expect this was merely self- 
depreciatory. Probably he had 
been through so much that he 
didn’t care what risks he took. 
They crept up to the walls, 
fixed the faggots, and soon 
had the fort in a blaze; the 
garrison burst out and were 
killed to a man. 

Soon came a period of peace 
on the frontier, whilst diplo- 
mats in far-away comfortable 
places argued the whys and 
wherefores of this and that, 
and endeavoured to arrange 4 
settlement. Three years passed, 
with our corporal still in garri- 
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son. Then came the renewal 
of hostilities, resulting in the 
Tibetan wave which swamped 
the frontier. The outlying 
garrisons were driven in to 
frontier headquarters, which 
fell, surrendered, after a long 
and stout defence. The Ti- 
betans had learnt the lesson 
of the British and Chinese 
expeditions of 1903-4 and 1909- 
1910 respectively. Swords and 
matchlocks and militia no 
longer, but organised troops 
with modern rifles. It looked 
like a choice between surrender 
and annihilation. Neverthe- 
less the corporal said the ma- 
jority of the garrison were 
opposed to surrendering. And 
I can believe it, if they were 
of the same calibre as our 
corporal. Men of his type just 
peg along sturdily without much 
thought or fear or hope. He 
had been in worse places, and 
had come out with his life and 
his rifle. And the General 
himself was another old frontier 
stalwart ; indeed, he executed 
his second-in-command a few 
days earlier for advocating sur- 
render. 

“Then why did you sur- 
render?’ I asked the cor- 
poral. 

“Our officers said we would 
all get three months’ pay and 
be allowed to go home in peace.” 
That was probably it. The old 
frontiersmen did not believe 
in such promises, and were used 
to tight places ; but there were 
many newcomers amongst 
them, and their hopes and fears 
must have carried the day. 
They gave up their rifles, did 
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not get the three months’ pay, 
but were duly repatriated, vid 
Lhasa and India. The old 
stalwarts were indignant ; they 
talked of taking it out of their 
General, of refusing to go home, 
of folding their arms and dying 
if need be where they were; 
but this phase passed off, and 
they submitted, as we all do, 
to force majeure. 

So our corporal¥once more 
on the old, old road, toiling 
painfully over the same old 
passes. His wounded foot gave 
out at the very place where, 
eight years before, his expedi- 
tion had met, and swept aside, 
the first barrier. There he 
rested, in penury of course, 
half a year. When he was fit 
to walk again he was too late 
for repatriation vid India. They 
had all gone long since. Back 
again, a month’s journey, to 
the old frontier headquarters, 
still in Tibetan hands, and 
another half-year there, per- 
force on charity, waiting till 
something turned up. 

It fell to me to be that 
something. And so a few days 
later our corporal bade his 
farewell, he and a comrade in 
like plight. Two Tibetan girls 
came to see them off, and it 
was a sad parting. No doubt 
it was these women who had 
really kept them alive. Woman- 
hood, out of love born of pity, 
belying the harshness of the 
world to man in distress. One 
would have thought our cor- 
poral beyond the weakness of 
tears, but he wasn’t. He broke 
down, mounted hurriedly, dug 
his heels into his pony, and 
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galloped off. In front of him, 
a month ahead, China ; behind, 
a Tibetan girl in tears. 
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Long afterwards I heard 
of him again. He had re- 
enlisted. 


VI. THE AUTOCRAT. 


He recognised no authority 
superior to his own conscience. 
And in actual fact, by virtue 
of the disorganisation and dis- 
ruption that followed the Re- 
volution, he was untrammelled 
dictator in his own region. 
He commanded an army of 
ten thousand men, and ruled 
a vast district according to his 
own will, his sense of right and 
wrong; and the ultimate court 
of appeal of five millions of 
people was simply his con- 
science. 

He was a masterful man, with 
a dominant sense of duty. He 
had been brought up in a hard 
school, had joined the army 
thirty years before, and had 
been through the mill. Those 
were the old days before modern 
ideas of the value of life and 
the dignity of the individual 
had permeated the army. The 
bamboo and the executioner’s 
sword met all exigencies. Dis- 
cipline, that was the keynote ; 
and when he attained a satrapy 
of his own he applied it also to 
civil administration. 

If men would not do their 
duty, in whatever walk of life, 
of their own volition, they 
must be made to. He could 
not supervise everybody, but he 
could and would make a strik- 
ing example of offenders who 
came to his personal notice. 
Thus he shot a couple of 


magistrates—that is, district 
Governors—for abuse of au- 
thority. He shot the Governor 
of a jail because an important 
prisoner had escaped. He 
flogged a number of leading 
merchants for failing to pay 
their taxes to time, and one 
of them died from it; a couple 
of conceited shopboys for ogling 
the ladies at a public festival. 
“Women must be protected 
from this sort of thing,” he 
said to me at the time; soldier 
and civilian for this or that 
misfeasance, and so on. He had 
no sense of privilege: a trans- 
gressor was a transgressor what- 
ever his status. He shot his 
own nephew for due cause. 

He exacted unquestioning 
obedience to his authority, for 
without it government, in his 
eyes, could not go on. But 
apart from that his spirit was 
democratic. He made no dis- 
play himself, and disliked it 
in others. Men’s worth rested 
not on their wealth or rank but 
on their character. He hated 
the idea that any one should, 
by virtue of anything at all, 
take the subservience of others 
as their due. Penury and lowli- 
ness did not strike him as some- 
thing to be ashamed of. He 
had, in fact, a soft spot for the 
underdog. <A private soldier or 
an artisan could be just as 
good a man as anybody else. 
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Indeed, many of his best officers 
were men he had himself raised 
from the ranks. He liked his 
officers to dress and live, of 
their own volition, no better 
than their men. 

He took great pride in his 
profession. He would have 
agreed with Alcibiades that 
“soldiers should brook as little 
wrongs as gods.” He had an 
immense faith in his own men, 
so much so that it was gener- 
ally said that, in his eyes, a 
soldier was never wrong. But 
it was not quite that. When 
he had proof of guilt, he would 
mete out the most condign 
punishment. But in general 


his bias was with his men. 
He had always been a martinet, 
and he found it difficult to 
believe that men he had him- 
self trained would lightly de- 


mean their uniform. An inci- 
dent of the days when he was 
a@ mere regimental commander 
showed how real the honour of 
the regiment was to him. A 
sergeant of his had been caught 
flagrante delicto in a peccadillo, 
had been taken off to General 
Headquarters, and there flogged. 
It was an insult to the regi- 
ment, for the man should have 
been handed over to the Colonel 
for court-martial and punish- 
ment. He went to General 
Headquarters and recovered 
his man. The latter, of course, 
fervently protested his inno- 
cence, and said he was willing 
to commit suicide to prove it. 
The Colonel took him strictly 
at his word, and the honour of 
the regiment was thus vindi- 
cated. 
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He was in no sense a hard- 
hearted man. Actions which 
seemed to many unduly severe 
presented themselves to him 
as deplorable necessities. He 
would on occasion shed actual 
tears, when it was all over, in 
pity of some particularly sad 
case. To those who did not 
come up against him he was 
kindness itself. He loved chil- 
dren and dogs and _ horses. 
And he was profoundly touched 
by any genuine and spontane- 
ous appreciation by the people 
of his work. On one occasion 
he had left his capital to face 
on the border a menacing 
move on the part of a rival 
satrap. In his absence a large 
body of outlaws threatened his 
capital. He hurried back, a 
week’s journey, to deal with 
this more urgent matter, and 
arrived in time. The people, 
in relief and gratitude, turned 
out in mass to meet him. And 
the autocrat, with power of 
life and death over them all, 
dismounted from his horse and 
walked humbly through the 
crowded streets, so moved he 
could hardly speak. 

On another occasion it was 
rumoured that he was going 
to retire. All classes of the 
people were worried. Even 
people who were habitually 
shocked at his severity said 
that a change of ruler was un- 
likely to be for the better, and 
might very easily be for the 
worse. His people, in fact, 
appreciated him; he might 
be severe, but he had their 
interests at heart. He was 
their father and mother. 
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He was beset with difficulties. 

The province within which his 
satrapy lay was torn by in- 
ternal dissensions and constant 
fighting. It was all the after- 
math of revolution. Each sat- 
rap had to support himself on 
his own domains. And most 
of them had armies so swollen 
that they could not so support 
them. If, however, this General 
or that were to reduce his 
forces, and cut his coat accord- 
ing to his cloth, he would in- 
evitably be swallowed by his 
neighbour acting on the oppo- 
site principle of increasing his 
area to meet his expenses. 
General disbandment by con- 
sent? But who was to make 
the men in power disband if 
they did not want to? And 
the troops themselves were un- 
willing to be disbanded. Who 
was to force them to disband 
and form the underworld which 
the produce of the province 
relative to its population de- 
mands shall more or less starve ? 
They had rifles in their hands, 
and if one General did not 
want them, another would; 
if nobody wanted them, better 
be brigands than starve. 

It was all so simple in the old 
days of the Empire. Then 
there were few weapons of pre- 
cision in private hands, and 
law and order were maintained 
with a relatively inconsider- 
able number of troops. The 
great bulk of the population 
was kept under, constrained to 
be content with a bare sub- 
sistence as the reward of con- 
stant toil, and the rabble was 
constrained to starve. But the 
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Revolution scattered arms 
throughout the province, and 
individual and conflicting am- 
bitions recruited troops by the 
thousands ; the able-bodied of 
the erstwhile underworld were 
absorbed into the armies, and 
there they stayed, so that there 
were now more troops in the 
province than it could support. 
Send them off to other prov- 
inces ? But the other provinces 
are in like plight. These were 
some of the problems that ex- 
ercised our politician of an- 
other portrait. He aspires to 
paint a picture on the broad 
canvas of all China. 

The immediate concern of 
our autocrat was, however, the 
governance of his satrapy. He 
sternly kept his army within 
the limits of the economic re- 
sources of his domain, and in 
doing so risked the danger of 
political extinction. But that 
could not be helped. His 
sense of duty precluded him 
from putting upon his people 
a burden they could not 
bear. 

His area was well governed ; 
his methods, while drastic, were 
anyway effective. But, of 
course, they made him enemies. 
The latter were wise enough to 
dissemble their hatred so long 
as they were in his district. 
Occasionally, however, he would 
get a broadside, in the shape of 
diatribes in newspaper and 
leaflet, issued from the security 
of a rival satrapy. Therein 
they would let themselves go, 
eurse him up hill and down 
dale, accuse him of every crime 
they could think of. And his 
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enemies within the gate would 
read these attacks in silent joy. 

All this was very annoying 
to our autocrat, and sometimes 
a home-thrust would sting him 
to the quick. An antidote to 
the inevitable flattery and sub- 
servience of his own surround- 
ings? It did not have that 
effect, for he was convinced 
that he was merely doing his 
duty. Surely everybody could 
see that? If he had offended 
now and then, well, we are all 
fallible. He wrote off these 
attacks as the venom of bad 
men, but they had a very 
definite effect upon him. They 
showed him the bitterness with 
which he was regarded in some 
influential quarters, and the 
dangers that awaited him should 
he fall from power. His con- 
science might sweep them aside 
as malice, but could he forget 
the sense of peril ahead? He 
was, in fact, in the expressive 
Chinese saying, “riding the 
tiger.”’ 

How had he got into this 
state? His conscience was 
clear. He had done his best 
to restore the security that 
used to obtain before the dis- 
integration of recent years. He 
had kept taxation down to the 
old time-honoured levels. He 
had held aloof from the inter- 
necine warfare that harassed 
the rest of the province. He 
had put down brigandage. Per- 
haps he had overstepped on 
occasion the strict letter of 
the law in his administration of 
justice. But had he? Surely 
martial law was the only effec- 
tive law in the prevalent cir- 
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cumstances? He might, of 
course, have sheltered himself 
from the first behind an imper- 
sonal system of government. 
But would that have secured 
the people the administration 
they were entitled to, and 
which it was his duty to give 
them? It would not have. 
Clearly there was no help for 
it. The malice was there. His 
bed was made. He had enough 
to do in the present. The 
future must look after itself. 

The psychologists tell us that 
it is no good repressing an 
unpleasant vista. You get a 
complex, and woe betide you. 
A herassed man is apt to be 
impatient at the best of times. 
But if he has a repressed com- 
plex as well? It showed itself 
in our autocrat. He would on 
occasion fly off into ungovern- 
able rages. Why were men 
so obdurate? Why did they 
need constant coercion to make 
them do their duty? ‘Sack 
the lot” became with him 
*“ bamboo the lot,” or ‘ shoot 
the lot.”” In one of these out- 
bursts he had two of his body- 
guards trussed and flung into 
the river, where they duly 
drowned: a sort of Tarpeian 
Rock treatment. 

His immediate entourage, his 
councillors, and his household, 
and notably his wife, would do 
their best to restrain him in 
this mood. Their interference 
would, of course, increase his 
rage, but their object was to 
play for time and allow his 
good -nature to assert itself. 
And they usually succeeded, 
for his anger was as short- 
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lived as it was intense. And 
when they failed in some par- 
ticular case, and after it was 
all over, he would remorsefully 
ask them why they had allowed 
him to do it. 

He was always very friendly 
to the “stranger from afar.”’ 
He looked upon us in the old- 
world courtly Chinese way as 
his guests. I got to know him 
very well in the course of 
years. By virtue of our posi- 
tions I was his only official 
equal throughout his domain. 
And I suppose he found it a 
relief to talk with some one 
not a subordinate, and he 
apparently attached some value 
to my opinion of him, for he 
would on occasion go out of 
his way to explain to me this 
or that unorthodox action of 
his. We talked of many sub- 
jects—politics, religion, horses 
and dogs, and shooting, and of 
the future. What did he look 
forward to? He had an in- 


dustrial institute for orphans 








in his home town in a far-away 
province. He had established 
it years before, and maintained 
it at his own expense. He 
would retire there, he told me 
more than once, and pass his 
days helping the poor and the 
weak. And I thought to myself 
that his orphans would not be 
spoilt for lack of the paternal 
rod. He would assuredly im- 
press upon them all the sense 
of duty which was his own 
sheet-anchor, and start each of 
them off in life with the back- 
bone of a guardsman. 

A rival satrap, who hated 
him, once said to me bluntly 
that he was mad, that no one 
in his area could feel person- 
ally secure. And he quoted 
the Chinese proverb: “ In the 
mountains far from Court the 
monkey rules as King.” I 
disagreed. I parried with our 
own saying: “The proof of 
the pudding is in the eating.” 
He maintained order, and the 
people liked him. 
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YAN WHO CAME HOME. 


BY KENNETH MACNICHOL, 


AS every one understands, 
there is but one hero in Kerimor. 
Yan the Cryer does not look 
like a hero, but his story is 
very well known. It has been 
told so often, changing so 
little with the passage of time, 
that now no one in Kerimor 
will endure a repetition of it. 
Such neglect is a justified cause 
of grievance to Yan. 

He is a little man, this Yan, 
of much insignificance, rotund 
where he should be thin at the 
middle of him; very thin 
where he should be round, but 
that does not matter. Baggy 
red Zouave breeches serve to 
disguise the meagre frailty of 
his shanks. The blue uniform 
tunic of the ancient regiment 
lamentably fails to permit itself 
to be buttoned except just at 
the top, and that adds some- 
thing to his air of distinguished 
importance. The old red kepi 
perches solidly on a round bald 
head showing only a fringe of 
thin black hair at the back ; 
the tassel dangles flirtatiously 
over a big red ear. The face 
is brown and wrinkled as a 
fallen autumn leaf. His blue 
eyes are merry, peering out 
from beneath the eaves of 
thick grey eyebrows. His nose 
18 nothing at the top and rather 
broad below. Unkempt thin 
white moustache droops dis- 
consolately from long sunken 
upper lip, for the old man, 


long since, lost the last tooth 
in his head. His protruding 
chin wiggles curiously, because 
he is constantly chewing on 
nothing at all—there is Yan 
the Cryer, the hero of Kerimor. 
But one must not forget the 
five military medals proudly 
displayed on his tunic for oc- 
casions of ceremony, or when 
he has any announcement to 
make. Usually, when business 
demands, Lommic the Fool 
strides bravely before him beat- 
ing the drum gloriously. Yan 
would much prefer to beat the 
drum himself, but to direct an 
attendant consoles Yan for this 
loss of prestige, and there is 
no other drummer like Lommic 
in Kerimor. 

In part, at least, let the hero 
of Kerimor tell his own story. 
He speaks Breton because the 
dialect of Morbihan is easiest 
for him: only the oaths are 
such French as he had to learn 
in the army, and that kind of 
emphasis, by long habit, has 
become indispensable to him. 

‘Well, it was when I was 
quite a young man, and then, 
I assure you, I was not as I 
am now. No; name of a dog, 
I was something else again, a 
fine young man, a brave fellow, 
and you can well believe it. 
Huh! So long ago that one 
cares not to think about it! 
Well, that was why they sent 
me to Africa. They needed 
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good fighters. They did not 
send every one—no ; be assured 
of that. What one would 
expect—the lazy young devils 
stayed in France resting their 
sacred carcasses in the barracks. 
The brave ones had to go to 
teach those wild Arabs respect 
for authority, but one had to 
catch them first. Name of a 
camel! They were like sand- 
fleas jumping over the sand. 
Now one was all ready to clap 
a hand on them: down comes 
the hand: no Arab under it— 
that is how it went with us 
most of the time. They bit 
when one caught them. As 
long as you liked one could do 
that, and we had five sous a 
day for it. Eh? That is what 
it is like when one is taken for 
a soldier, and those wild Arabs, 
when you had caught them, 
were no good to any one. 
“Eh, well, but before that 
I was in barracks, Nantes. 
There was a girl in the town, 
huh? One would not deny 
that she thought the world of 
me, for I was a fine young 
man. Yes; every time I 
could get away from the bar- 
racks we would be together. 
I forget her name. Well, then, 
there was an officer—face like 
a turnip, purple and red—sacred 
animal !—naturally she would 
have nothing to do with him. 
So I was transferred out of 
that barracks and sent to the 
depét at Le Mans. Fine! 
There one had an easier time 
of it. After two weeks they 


put me to work in the kitchens. 
Now one knows that a soldier 
is always hungry. Why not? 





The drill makes one hungry, 
and there is never sufficient 
food. I pull my nose at the 
Government! Make all the 
money they need with a sacred 
printing machine, then starve 
the poor soldiers! Sometimes, 
then, there was business to be 
done. Only there it was—no 
profit to be made. The ser- 
geant had all of it. ‘Lend 
me five francs, Yan; there is 
a good fellow,’ eh? ‘Lend me 
ten francs —well, it was a 
feast day if I saved two sous 
for myself. There was always 
the risk. One thought twice 
about that, then there was no 
more five frances for the ser- 
geant. Two months in the 
cells for Yan, all for selling a 
cold potato to a starving sol- 


dier! When one came out, 
naturally, one hit the ser- 
geant. Another month in the 


cells, and no pay for six months 
after that. Oh, it is a pleasant 
life for a sergeant, that life of 
the army ! 

‘“‘T am sent to join the Third 
Zouaves at Marseilles. A nice 
gang of cut-throats! Pickings 
of the gutters! Well, one 
made the best of it. There 
are three of us returning after 
dark from the town. I have 
my pass. Those others have 
none. Out steps a big corporal 
from behind a building. ‘ Your 
names?’ he demands. ‘ Pri- 
vate Two-fists,’ says a com- 
rade, and hits him with both 
of them. Eh? When he fell 
he clutched me tight by the 
sash. The other dirty beasts 
ran away in the dark very 
swiftly. So that was why I 
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went to catch wild Arabs in 
Africa. 

“One does not know what 
that is like if one has never 
been there. It is hot, for 
instance, to roast your feet 
on the stones. There is no 
cider—no; because an apple 
would bake on the trees. There 
are no trees. One does not 
eall a stalk with a bunch of 
green feathers on it a kind of 
a tree. Smells! Eh, well, one 
grows used to them, but they 
are poisonous. And after cross- 
ing the water! There are also 
a thousand million flies. <A 
white man attracts them. The 
hide of those Arabs, perhaps, 
has been tanned too tough. 
It takes a brave man to be a 
soldier in Africa. 

“For two weeks we de- 
manded nothing except to get 
out of the town. Name of a 
pipe! If we had known where 
they were sending us! The 
old soldiers grinned at us young 
ones when we complained. Huh! 
They were going home, all 
that we saw of them. To grin 
like that—well, it is not easy 
to learn. 

“We rested three days at 
Kroub, which is, I assure you, 
a kind of a kind of a place, but 
better than Touggourt at the 
distant end of the railroad. 
One grumbled at being packed 
into the stuffy carriages ; grilled 
in those little ovens for men 
through two days. Then we 
marched on our feet, and cursed 
the Government for not ex- 
tending the railroad. Seventy- 
five kilometres to a no-place 
hamed Matmat, and another 
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hundred and twenty-five to 
Fort Lellemand all along the 
Wady Igharghar. Species of 
a ditch! A kind of a river 
without any water in it. A 
trench between bare rocks and 
sand like the dunes about 
Erdeven, larger though, as 
though the waves of the sea 
were burnt mountains and the 
mountains were made of hot 
sand. Eh? One suffered with- 
out reason—only a fool of a 
Government would send sol- 
diers to Fort Lellemand. It 
was, one supposed, to keep the 
Arabs from stealing the sand.” 

Here Yan paused invariably 
to fill his little stubby pipe, 
the light of recollection beam- 
ing in narrowed blue eyes. It 
is as well to omit the recital of 
the next half-hour which deals 
with the life of a French con- 
seript at Fort Lellemand. Yan 
forgets no detail, which makes 
his story almost as devoid of 
interest as that monotonous 
existence of an interminable 
six months’ period. Then, with 
no lapse in the narrative, the 
action is resumed. 

‘* They had been on leave to 
go shooting, Jean Arz and 
Phillipe Rocain, good fellows, 
both of them, and especial 
comrades of mine. I should 
have gone with them except 
that I happened to be in trouble 
again, two days in the cells for 
something or other ; God knows 
what it was. Eh? When we 
found them—we thought they 
were lost, of course—well, we 
buried them there in the sand 
and put a cross over them. It 
was better, certainly, than 
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bringing them back to Fort 
Lellemand. One understands 
that there are a great number 
of buzzards in Africa. And 
that was the work of Mayoum 
Ali or some of his tribe who 
were thus amusing themselves. 

“A thief of the world! One 
knew only that he existed in 
the desert somewhere to the 
south of us. The tame Arabs 
who sometimes came into Fort 
Lellemand had told us about 
him. <A species of devil who 
waited in the desert like a 
spider in his web! If there 
was a little village anywhere 
in that waste, one night they 
would hear the crack of a gun ; 
tumble out of their beds; 
flames leaping everywhere ; 
Mayoum Ali’s robbers among 
them, hunting them like so 
many rabbits through the nar- 
row mud-walled passages by 
the light of the fired houses ; 
bullets flying everywhere; 
women shrieking, huddled over 
their little brown children until 
they were dragged away. Eh? 
Then all that is over, men 
thrown into the fires, no matter 
whether some yet have life 
or not; the rest tied together 
in chains between two camels 
and taken away into the desert 
—one would hear nothing about 
those others after that. 
Mayoum Ali sold those who 
failed to die on the sands. Or 


there might be a camel train 
crossing from one place to 
another—it would all be good 
business for him. 

“So now we were going to 
catch this gang of murderers. 
Captain Lalaze ordered out 
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three platoons of us Zouaves 
with cavalry scouts and supply 
camel train; also two light 
field guns on the camels: the 
mitrailleuse had not been in- 
vented then. Huh! We were 
going to catch a belled herring 
in the sea! But we did not 
think about that. We thought 
about Jean Arz and Phillipe 
Rocain. 

‘* Left to ourselves, we should 
have run all the way to Ain 
Taiba, four days’ hard march 
south from Fort Lellemand, 
another foul little village of 
less than nothing at all. But 
one had water there. Eh? 
A man’s gullet gets dry on 
two cups of water a day even 
under light equipment of twenty 
kilos. The earth was a furnace. 
We marched at night, natur- 
ally, but one could not sleep 
in the day. One smothered 
with a tunic over the head. 
There is no more protection 
under a thorn bush than under 
a broom. One sat down in 
the shade of a camel, and the 
sacred camel bit you and walked 
away. We had all sore eyes 
from the sun-glare until we 
were told to rub soot all about 
the eyes. Scarecrows, eh? 
Only, just then, we were glad 
to be soldiers in Africa. We 
pitied those left at the fort. 
We remembered our comrades. 
There was a debt that we 
intended to pay. 

**Mayoub Ali laughed at us. 
One does not go swimming to 
catch a fish in the sea. There 
we sat at Ain Taiba biting our 
nails for a month. The scouts 
learned nothing. Sometimes 
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one who passed brought a little 
information. Two weeks ago, 
for instance, Mayoub Ali was 
—somewhere. Also he was 
somewhere else, it would seem, 
and at exactly the same time. 
He seemed to dance about like 
a skipper on a puddle, any- 
where, everywhere, but never 
where one could sight a gun 
at him. Such sacred foolish- 
ness! That is why we wel- 
comed the news brought by 
Yussuf Beg. 

“He awakened our pity— 
such a ragged, starved, limping, 
tame Arab, cringing if one spoke 
to him, terribly scarred, one 
great wound on his face only 
partly healed—another victim 
of Mayoum Ali, the thief. He 
seemed dazed when he crept 
into the camp at Ain Taiba. 
We fed him for two days; it 
was only then that the officers 
noticed him. They did not 
tell us much. Yussuf Beg had 
managed to escape from the 
captor who was then camped 
a day’s ride from El Hajar to 
the west. There was a little 
oasis—a kind of headquarters ; 
Yussuf Beg himself would guide 
us to the place. 

“Eh? Well, there was no 
oasis. Naturally! Yussuf Beg 
disappeared the night before 
we came to it after a terrible 
march, when we crossed a hun- 
dred kilometres of that sacred 
desert in three days. Mayoum 
Ali was elsewhere, busy destroy- 
ing a caravan within two hours 
of Ain Taiba. When he de- 
parted, Yussuf Beg stole the 
horse that belonged to our 
Captain Lalaze. 
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“We returned to Ain Taiba. 
We were five days on the way. 
The fourth day the men stum- 
bled more than they marched. 
Only I did not get there——”’ 

Yan the Cryer pauses. Now, 
when the years are passed, he 
can well afford to grin at him- 
self. Looking at him, across a 
table, perhaps, in the Café 
des Chasseurs in Kerimor, there 
is something absurd in the 
thought of that quaint little 
pot of a man alone on the 
desert. He would be so utterly 
helpless. ‘‘ We had halted for 
an hour,” he says. “I had 
fallen asleep beside the track. 
I may have been a little 
behind the others. They did 
not miss me.” His story, 
here, becomes just a little 
hazy. During the first night 
he wandered away from the 
track left by the soldiers, and 
he could not find it again. It 
is not quite possible for him 
faithfully to present the sen- 
sations of a man who dies of 
thirst. “It was like a night- 
mare,” he says. He cannot 
remember how long it was after 
that before his story has a 
solid form again. 

“At first it was just as 
though I was lying on the 
beach with the waves breaking 
over me. I could feel my skin 
soak up that water. My eyes 
were swelled shut. They would 
only give me a few drops at a 
time. When I sat up and 
fought them for it, they threw 
me back on the sand, and some 
one held my arms. When I 
began to feel better, they gave 
me something to eat—sweet 
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dates and thin dry pancakes 
that tasted like brown paper. 
I could not swallow much 
because my tongue was swollen 
and cracked. At night I was 
made to march hanging on 
beside a stinking camel; they 
put a band under my arms 
so that I should not fall flat. 
When I stumbled and hung in 
that halter, one of the camel- 
drivers poked me up from 
behind. Eh? Not so much 
fun, then, being a soldier in 
Africa ! ” 

Indignant, even now, when 
he thinks about it : “‘ Of course, 
they wanted to get informa- 
tion from me. They were only 
three wild Arabs who had 
found me. Hé! I told them 
nothing. I did not know where 
I was—somewhere on the Areg 
desert. By the second dawn, 
when I could begin to see, we 
came to a camp where there 
was a deep well walled up with 
camel bones, and maybe a 
dozen dusty - looking palm- 
trees. There were, perhaps, 
fifty tents, many camels, horses 
and goats, and a multitude of 
wolfish yapping dogs. They 
took me, then, to the tent of 
this infamous Mayoum Ali. 

“Likely enough I was a 
little dazed. I expected nothing 
except that they would kill me. 
Why not? He had no con- 
science, that fellow, and no 
fear of God or the saints. It 
was no satisfaction to know 
that he must finally be damned. 
He looked like a brown devil 
with a fine, curly, black beard, 
very white teeth, and broad 
heavy wrestler’s shoulders. But 
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I told him nothing—no; he 
got nothing out of young Yan. 
‘How many soldiers have you ?’ 
he asked me at once, sitting 
there in his tent on a pile of 
cushions, as if he was some 
fine lady in her boudoir. ‘ Mil- 
lions,’ said I, expecting, cer- 
tainly, that he must slaughter 
me. ‘At Ain Taiba?’ Eh? 
One would have thought that 
he yelled at a dog. ‘ Millions!’ 
Well, then, I stuck to that. 
I could think of nothing better 
to say. He spoke French, not 
so badly that I could not 
understand him. Perhaps he 
thought that I could not. A 
curtain in the tent parted 
when he clapped his hands. 
Name of a pig! There, dressed 
in silks now, was that animal, 
Yussuf Beg! They talked their 
pagan talk together. ‘How 
many soldiers—for your life!’ 
he cried suddenly. ‘ Millions!’ 
said I, eh? And I had robbed 
my own mess-tin for him! 
There he was now, shaking a 
spear at me. 

“Good! They threw me 
out of their sacred tent after 
that, and a camel-driver gave 
some of his stew to me. I 
slept on the sand. When I 
awakened, for some one had 
prodded me, there was Yussuf 
Beg again with his spear raised 
over me. ‘Millions!’ I yelled, 
and threw myself to one side. 
Huh! Startled awake like that 
one is apt to say anything. 
He knew he would get no in- 
formation from me. He struck 
that spear in the sand as 
though he had me under it— 
pulled it out and walked away. 
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So I managed to stay alive 
through that day. 

“Tt is something to think 
about, I assure you, when any 
minute one expects to be killed. 
Very well, then—if they were 
anxious to get their informa- 
tion, certainly they could learn 
nothing by killing me. Reason- 
able, eh? So long as I knew 
something they wanted to know, 
I could keep my mouth shut 
and pull my nose at them. 
That would be, naturally, until 
they lost patience, but it would 
serve for a while. Maybe, 
before they killed me, our 
Zouaves would find them. That 
thought gave me courage when 
again I was taken to the tent 
of the murderer. 

“He must try to scare me, 
eh? That is what I should 
have done. He explained care- 
fully just what he would do to 
me if I did not answer his 
questions. Ugh! ‘They were 
not pleasant promises! How 
many soldiers, then, had we 
marched to Ain Taiba? How 
many were left behind at Fort 
Lellemand ? How long would 
they stay ? There were enough 
questions t> make any one 
dizzy. Yussuf Beg was grin- 
ning at me like a hungry cat 
with his eye on a plate of 
cream. I thought of those 
things that he would like to 
do to me. 

““Speak, dog!’ yelled 
Mayoum Ali, raising himself. 
He was big like a cow. But 
I would tell him nothing. No; 
believe me, I stuck out my 
tongue at him. ‘ Yah!’ I said. 
‘And would you not like to 


know!’ That was brave, eh ? 
If I spoke in Breton, it was 
only because I was a little 
excited. I did not like it 
when Yussuf Beg thrust that 
great spear at me. There were 
too many curtains. I stumbled 
on one of them, and rolled 
myself under it. 

“It was not my fault that 
I was not outside. There it 
was; I had rolled into a kind 
of a bedroom. I sprawled on 
a soft carpet—cushions spread 
on that, and I bumped into a 
fat woman who was sitting on 
them. She sat on me, then, 
and I had the devil’s time to 
wriggle out from under her. 
There were two younger ones 
also, and all the three screamed 
at once. When I pulled my 
leg loose there was a tray 
with brass pots on it prettily 
placed to entrap me; _ they 
made a fine clatter. Three 
things I saw all at once: one 
of those young women was as 
pretty as any girl in Brittany ; 
a brass box standing open 
was full to the top with gold 
and sparkling gems; Mayoum 
Ali had torn aside the curtain 
and he leaped at me with 
Yussuf Beg’s spear. Eh? When 
I have nightmare now I re- 
member his black face! I 
felt myself pinned to the ground 
as a shrike sticks a bug on a 
thorn. 

‘“Thanks to the good saints 
who have kept wild Arabs 
from learning to build tight 
houses! The spear, descend- 
ing, pegged only one side of the 
tent. I had wriggled under it. 
I had not chosen the best 















possible place, for there was a 
donkey there and the sacred 
brute promptly kicked me. He 
kicked again, backing, when 
Mayoum Ali thrust his spear 
through the side of the tent. 
I think that he kicked Mayoum 
Ali. I did not wait to see. 
Eh? At that one time in my 
life I would have chosen to 
look like a wild Arab camel 
driver when I tried to hide 
among them. 

*“* Here was a business ! There 
I was, eh, between merciless 
pirates and the jaws of a 
shark !—between death on the 
desert and a not less certain 
ending if I did not run away. 
One might not mind waiting 
for Brother Death’s cart lying 
safe in bed. But to be dried 
like a herring, or pushed out 
of existence on the sharp end 
of a spear, that is something 
else. Among other things 
Mayoum Ali had promised to 
bury me up to the neck in the 
sand, but one would prefer to 
be dead before being buried. 
It is, at least, more respectable. 
That day was a whole year 
long, and I died forty times 
in every minute of it. I 
could not eat the stew that 
the camel drivers gave me. 

“‘T do not know how it was— 
nothing happened. Then, some- 
how or other, a long time after 
I rolled from under that tent, 
I discovered that I held some- 
thing in my hand—a necklace, 
eh? I put it in a pocket. If 
I could manage to get back to 
Kerimor, I knew some one here 
who might appreciate it. Hard 
as it was, I was not very 
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comfortable when I lay down 
on the sand. There were two 
reasons, then, why I ventured 
again near the tent of Mayoum 
Ali. The box of trinkets was 
very near the edge of the tent 
where the donkey kicked me. 
Perhaps I might have a chance 
to whisper to the girl. Eh? 
I was a Breton. At least my 
skin was white. She should 
like me better, I thought, than 
any wild Arab. That might be 
useful. One could not be par- 
ticular when it was a question 
of being buried up to the neck 
in hot sand. 

“Well, nothing came of it. 
I could not touch the box 
though I put my fist under the 
tent. The bray of a donkey 
was music compared to the 
fat woman’s snores; I should 
have had to shout to be heard 
by the girl. Presently one 
heard Mayoum Ali and Yussuf 
Beg talking. They spoke vile 
French so that the women, 
perhaps, could not understand. 

“Tt would bring us mis- 
fortune.’ 

*“**’You should have left him 
to die.’ 

“*Did I know that when 
he awakened the dog would 
be touched by the sun?’ 

*** You have blundered, Yus- 
suf Beg! But Allah is merciful. 
Set the Christian to herding 
camels. In a day or two he 
must wander away.’ 

“*Tet the unbeliever be 
assisted——’ 

““*'When he has eaten my 
salt! Get him away from the 
tents. Then pray Allah to 


send an accident,’ 
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“So they were trying to get 
out of feeding me? It was 
plain enough why I had not 
been killed. I was to be a 
slave watching their sacred 
stinking camels! Well, the 
camels might be lost, but they 
should not lose Yan. If I 
could but keep breath in me 
for a week or two, any day our 
brave Zouaves might come. 

‘“‘Sure enough, the next day 
they set me to herding camels. 
It went like this: out with the 
awkward snake-headed brutes 
every morning; I sat down in 
the sand; the wild Arabs 
cursed me, but I could not 
understand; it was a great 
pleasure to curse them in Breton 
while the camels strayed where 
they liked. I knew that some 
one was sure to come after 
them and show me the way into 
camp. It was not good food 
they had there, but one could 
live on it. This being a slave 
was not much worse than being 
a soldier. But I did not like 
the dogs, always snarling and 
ready to bite me in the legs. 
And the children insulted me, 
pounding dirty little fists on 
their tousled heads. I did not 
care, only sometimes I should 
have liked to play with the 
children. 

“Tn that camp of wild Arabs 
I began to feel like a ghost. 
No one, at last, paid any 
attention to me. That pig, 
Mayoum Ali; seemed to have 
forgotten me. Only, some- 
times, meeting Yussuf Beg, he 
must grin, and that grin said 
Plainly: ‘Some day—I hope 
very soon—I shall poke a 
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large hole in you.’ I was 
uncomfortable when he looked 
at me that way. But I thought, 
likely enough, they were saving 
me to sell to the Turks when I 
had no desire to be sold like 
pigeon, eh? Then, one day, I 
found myself heaved up on a 
camel, and an ugly camel-driver 
led me away. I was churned 
up there for two hours. That 
wild Arab then made signs at 
me, poking his dirty fingers 
into his mouth. It was time 
to eat. Well, I slid down at 
one side. All suddenly that 
son of the devil picked up the 
lead rope of my camel and rode 
away. 

“Five hours it took me to 
follow the tracks back to camp. 
How I was thirsty! A mean 
trick to play on me, but they 
could not fool me like that. 
But I had not thought before 
that it might be possible, after 
all, to get out of that trap, 
and more easily than I had 
fallen into it. 

“There was a yellow camel 
that belonged to Mayoum Ali. 
Reason assured me there would 
not be a better one. It was 
easy enough to hide a skinful 
of water and a little bag of 
dried dates. And at night 
those sacred camels were wan- 
dering everywhere, fighting, 
grunting and gurgling, stum- 
bling into the tents; then the 
dogs would all bark until some 
one threw something at them. 
Yes; it was as simple as that. 
The yellow camel lay down. 
I hung my bags over my neck, 
climbed astride of that camel, 
kicked with my heels—rode 
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out of that camp, and no one 
tried to stop me. So I headed 
north because the camp was 
south of Ain Taiba.” 

Thus far Yan tells his tale 
with some confidence. He is 
sure of himself, but here one 
imagines a note of uneasiness. 
He is not quite so sure that he 
was exceedingly clever; not 
quite so certain that he was 
heroically brave, probably the 
very best soldier in Africa. 

“It is true, I suppose, that 
one must forget something al- 
ways. Now, for instance, if 
that camel had been a horse ? 
I had not the habit of riding on 
an animated peaked hat. Well, 
I forgot that a saddle of some 
kind was needed on such’a 
beast. That made the business 
more difficult. Certainly I could 
not go back. Neither could I 
go forward as quickly as I had 
planned. I crossed my legs 
around the hump as I had seen 
the wild Arabs do. It was 
well enough when that name 
of a hairpin was walking or 
standing still. But when I 
urged him to move faster! 
A camel’s legs are not even. 
No; he runs like a child’s 
seesaw, all up and down at 
both sides. I tumbled off 
twice before I had escaped 
more than half a kilometre. 
The hump of a camel is almost 
that far from the ground. By 
hugging that lump with both 
arms, my feet sticking over 
the tail, one could ride more 
safely, but one could not steer 
the camel any straighter than 
a dog drives a pig. Every 
three steps that yellow demon 
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wriggled his snaky neck around 
trying to bite me. Also, he 
smelled. My nose was very 
close to him. I had done 
better, perhaps, if I had stolen 
a donkey. Likely enough, I 
thought, Mayoum Ali might 
want that camel when he 
learned that the brute had 
strayed. 

“Before dawn I was willing 
to rest for a little hour. Eh? 
I was sore all over. Yes; I 
had been wrestling with that 
sacred camel all the night 
long. Should I die I could not 
endure another minute of that. 
I tied the lead rope to my leg 
and laid me down on the 
sand. Name of aname! How 
I hated that species of a mangy, 
hump - backed, moth - eaten, 
yellow goat! But not more, 
perhaps, than that kind of a 
snake-headed cow hated me. I 
must have slept for five minutes. 
The camel awakened me trying 
to drag me away. Before I 
had my eyes open the creature 
snarled at me. Then I noticed 
that the sun was in the wrong 
place. 

“That had happened. It 
was no use trying to tell myself 
reasonably that it could not 
be. I knew well enough in 
what direction I had _ been 
travelling. One always knows 
just where the sun should be. 
Well, it was not there. The 
whole earth was turned about. 
Even the sand dunes drifted 
in the wrong direction. I led 
that camel back the way I 
had come. There were the 
tracks. God knows how they 
went! They ran every way 
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at once, not thirty centimetres 
in any direction. Eh? There 
I was, overturned. I wandered 
about always leading that sacred 
camel, and the beast stretching 
out his monstrous neck and 
digging his pads in the sand. 
I knew nothing of which way 
I should drag him either for- 
ward or back. It was very 
confusing. But I thought that 
no matter how the sun rose 
it must set in the west. Or 
when the stars appeared, I 
should know how to go again. 
It was not much comfort to 
think that if I had thus lost 
myself, those wild Arabs would 
have some trouble in finding 
me. That was a long day. 
Even when the sun was low 
I was yet uncertain, waiting 
to see the stars. 


“ Eh, well—just before sunset 
Mayoum Ali came along for his 


beast. He was not polite. 
He said nothing at all to me. 
He swung down from a big 
black beast ugly enough to be 
a brother to him; came up to 
me, and snatched the lead 
trope of that yellow cow of 
misfortune out of my hand. 
Plain enough, then, what he 
intended to do! I would be 
left where I was—and one 
could not live for ever on a 
little cupful of water and a 
fistful of dates. Well, I was 
frightened. It is one thing, 
perhaps, to die fighting glor- 
lously for the love of your 
country: it is something else 
to be burned to a cinder on a 
hot frying-pan. 

“The sun was just going 
down like a red-hot cannon- 
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ball sinking behind the dunes. 
Just as deliberately, then, as he 
had taken that rope out of 
my hand, that Mayoum Ali, 
the thief, unrolled a square of 
carpet from the back of his 
beast, spread it on the sand, 
and slapped himself down on it. 
Just then it came back to me 
that the world was straight 
again. Yes; quick as that, as 
though something had snapped 
in my brain! Because, in the 
camp, every wild Arab there 
did exactly that same thing 
morning and evening, heads 
to the east, all bowing down 
and rearing up again. There 
Mayoum Ali was singing away 
to himself like a kettle boiling, 
kneeling on the carpet saying 
his pagan prayers, bending up 
and down as though I had not 
been there. It was not re- 
spectful. Praying, when he 
intended to murder me! 
“Eh? Just as well that I 
did not think twice about it. 
He yelled when I jerked the 
carpet from under him; noth- 
ing worth answering, because 
his mouth was filled with sand. 
One had to do something. The 
quickest thing was to throw 
the carpet over his head. He 
looked comical, certainly, danc- 
ing about in the sand while he 
fought the carpet. But I did 
not laugh. No; name of a 
dog! I was thinking what he 
might do to me. One black 
hand jerked out from beneath 
the carpet. Crack! But the 
pistol bullet came nowhere near 
me. The next one would. So 
I kicked him on the leg sticking 
out below the waving carpet. 
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“Tt was a good kick; a 
splendid kick worthy of our 
best Breton wrestler. It was 
no common kick such as that 
sacred donkey kicked me. I 
put all my strength to the flat 
of my foot just above his knee. 
Eh? If he had been shot he 
could not have come down 
more sweetly. It would be a 
good time before he stood on 
that leg again. 

“He shot at me once more 
when he had his head free of 
the carpet. He was not a good 
shot. Then, his pistols useless, 
he dragged himself after me 
with a big knife in his hand. 
I could beat him at that. I 
walked away. That was a 
game I could play all night 
with him. I did not want to 
do it. There was no profit in 
that. 

“Yes; I had made a fine 
capture, and there I was with 
him. What to do with him 
now was more than I knew. It 
would not be the act of a 
Christian to leave him as he was 
about to leave me. And while 
I was thinking what might be 
best for him, he sat there on 
the sand like a mad wolf 
glaring at me. 

“I might have saved that 
bother. Not more than ten 
minutes after that wonderful 
kick, I turned about suddenly 
because some one shouted at 
me. They were no wild Arabs ! 
God be praised, they were men 
in red breeches—soldiers on 
horseback—five of them—com- 
rades of mine! They had heard 
the shots when Mayoum Ali, 
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that ugly murderer, tried to 
kill me. Five of our cavalry 
scouts riding under our Ser- 
geant Réal—and we were not 
more than sixty kilometres from 
Ain Taiba.”’ 

From this point one notices a 
pronounced lack of firm outline 
in Yan’s personal narrative. 
Perhaps he was not quite frank 
in his own relation of the 
brave part he had played. But 
he told the scouts, truly enough, 
that they had only to follow his 
camel tracks backward to find 
the camp he had so successfully 
spied upon—a discovery they 
postponed until a more con- 
venient time. One learns that 
Mayoum Ali was most unhappy 
when his injured leg had been 
dressed with rough splints, and 
he was bound on a camel to be 
led by one of the soldiers. 
Later the three platoons of 
Zouaves effectively scattered 
the camp of the robber’s band ; 
Yan had no conspicuous part 
in that affray. He does not 
know what finally happened to 
Mayoum Ali, who was sent 
away with those of his band 
who survived to be tried for 
their crimes by proper auth- 
ority. Sufficient to his day was 
the glory that came to him. 

“* Eh, well,” he says grinning, 
“it was not such a bad bit of 
business for me. I wear my 
medals for distinguished brav- 
ery. For that I became the 
Cryer of Kerimor. For fifty- 
four years now I have had my 
hundred francs of pension with 
the Military Medal the Govern- 
ment gave to me. When one 
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is really brave it is not so bad 
to be a soldier in Africa, Then 
there was that necklace——”’ 

For the last time he pauses. 
It would hurt his feelings if 
one smiled at any part of his 
vaunted adventure, but now he 
expects his listener to laugh 
heartily as he chuckles, always 
amused by the pleasant closing 
of his tale. 

“T was going to give that 
necklace to Philoméne Kazénou. 
Eh? She married Dommic le 
Quiou while I was away as a 
soldier. He is only a peasant, 
and older than I am now. 
Ever since that woman has 
been sorry. I have my position, 
and a hundred franes for which 
I do nothing each year. The 
necklace was sold to a jeweller 
in Vannes. Twelve thousand 
francs! The yellow stones were 


topaz all set in heavy gold. A 
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something, eh, to bring away 
in the hand?” He sighs re- 
gretfully. “‘ Ah, well, that was 
all a very long time ago. I 
have often wondered if that 
jeweller cheated me.” 

Only once has this story told 
by Yan the Cryer ever failed 
to attract a stranger’s amused 
attention. The guilty one was 
a traveller, a Frenchman who 
knew Algiers. He had no sense 
of humour. 

“Of course,” he said, when 
Yan had finished, ‘‘ the Arabs 
thought you were crazy. It is 
against their religion to kill a 
crazy man.” 

** But that is not true, is it ? ”’ 
Yan asks pathetically. “It 
could not be true! That one 
should have been in my place 
when Mayoum Ali, that mur- 
derer, tried so hard to shoot 
me!” 





DEAD MEN’S TALES. 


BY 
XII. 


It was a fine Sunday morn- 
ing, the 19th of June 1864. 
Seated upon a hill by Barn- 
staple in North Devon, over- 
looking the noble bay, was a 
farmer who, with some lads of 
his, was working up an appe- 
tite after church for a mid-day 
dinner. Upon their ears in the 
pleasant stillness broke soft 
strange sounds. They came, 


as this farmer—an old friend 
of mine—told me forty years 
afterwards, from Exeter way, 
and they sounded “as if some 


one were beating a_ carpet 
slowly in a deep. cellar.” 
“Thicky be guns firing,’ ob- 
served one of the lads. 
“Guns!” said the farmer 
doubtfully, ‘‘Where to?” 
Then all listened intently, and 
the soft queer thuds came 
thick and fast. Presently they 
descended the hill, and the 
thuds faded away. It was 
not until the Saturday follow- 
ing—for farmers pay small heed 
to daily newspapers—that it 
was learned what were those 
guns, of which the faint re- 
ports had been carried on 
freakish sound waves over a 
hundred and fifty miles of sea 
and land. Upon that fine 
Sunday morning the Confeder- 
ate raider Alabama was fighting 
her last fight off Cherbourg with 
the Federal warship Kearsage. 


BENNET COPPLESTONE. 


‘OLD BEESWAX.” 


The two years’ cruise of the 
Alabama was the last of the 
great adventures made possible 
by the conditions of the old 
sea life. For though we are 
dealing in her case with the 
‘sixties of the last century, 
separated from us in time by 
the brief span of two genera- 
tions, she belonged in all essen- 
tial respects to the old world of 
wooden sailing ships. She was, 
as no modern box of machinery 
can possibly be, self-contained 
and self-dependent. She could 
repair herself, supply herself, 
recruit herself. Modern vessels 
are tethered to their bases; 
the Alabama had no base, and 
needed no base. What little 
coal she required for her emer- 
gency engines she picked up 
from her wandering collier, or 
purchased for herself in neutral 
ports. But she was not de- 
pendent upon coal for free 
movement. Stores she bought 
where she could, and men she 
obtained as she asked for them. 
She needed little ammunition, 
for she expended little; her 
business was to raid and burn 
unarmed merchant vessels, not 
to fight except of necessity. 
She was commissioned on the 
high seas and maintained her- 
self on the high seas, always 
sufficient unto herself. A lone 
raider of the present day, as 
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the Emden did, can obtain coal 
from captured steamers, but 
she cannot replace the shells 
and propellents which she is 
forced to expend. The Alabama 
had a few shells, it is true, for 
her rifled gun, but her main 
armament fired solid shot pro- 
pelled by gunpowder. Though 
cruising within the lifetime of 
many still alive, she belonged 
to a vanished past. It may be 
that there still linger among 
the living some few who cruised 
in her and fought in her sixty 
years ago. But Raphael 
Semmes, “‘ Old Beeswax,” her 
captain, comes within the list 
of those dead men whose tales 
one is privileged to tell. He 
is dead, and the age to which 
he belonged is dead too. The 


Alabama had much more in 
common with a galleon of 


Drake’s than she had with 
any warship of the past sixty 
years. 

Raphael Semmes was not a 
young man at the outbreak 
of the American Civil War, and 
nothing in his career up to 
then suggested that he pos- 
sessed the heart and tempera- 
ment of an adventurer. For 
thirty-five years, since he joined 
the United States Navy as a 
midshipman, his work had been 
mainly hydrographical. Coast 
survey and the Lighthouse 
Board are dull training for a 
freebooter. Promotion was 
very slow. He was of no 
higher rank than Commander 
in 1861 when, with other 
Southerners, he resigned his 
commission in regular form. 
His resignation was accepted, 
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just as was the resignation of 
General Robert E. Lee}from 
the United States Army; it 
was at the beginning no part 
of the policy of the North to 
retain the unwilling services 
of Southern officers. Later, 
of course, they were dubbed 
“deserters”? and “traitors.” 
Semmes came in for the addi- 
tional label of ‘“‘ pirate,” in- 
variably applied in all ages by 
English - speaking people to 
maritime opponents who are 
too successful. This grey-haired 
commander, with the unexcit- 
ing record, discovered in him- 
self almost by accident an 
extraordinary flair for organised 
buccaneering. He perceived 
that the South could effect 
nothing at sea except by raid- 
ing and blockade running, and 
he offered to try his hand at 
raiding. He was permitted to 
fit out as best he might an old 
packet steamer which no one 
else wanted, which had, in- 
deed, been condemned as unfit 
for service. With fifty men 
and officers trained by himself 
Semmes turned this old vessel 
—renamed the Sumter—into a 
perfect terror. Though she 
could not steam more than 
nine knots, had space for only 
eight days’ fuel, and sailed 
very badly because the pro- 
peller dragged her back, the 
Sumter cruised for six months, 
captured seventeen enemy ves- 
sels, and continuously occupied 
five or six Northern warships 
in looking for her. She was 
finally blockaded at Gibraltar, 
and abandoned by Semmes as 
of no further use. Her very 
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successful cruise cost the South 
28,000 dollars, less than the 
value of the least of her prizes. 
The experience gained in the 
Sumter was of the utmost 
value to Semmes and his offi- 
cers. He had taken exactly 
the measure of his opponents, 
and learned how to make the 
business men of the North 
squirm through their pockets. 
He had, too, in his Swmter 
officers the trained staff which 
needed only a better ship and 
a wider sea-room to give a 
dazzling display of raiding on 
the grand scale. Semmes went 
from Gibraltar to England 
under the British flag—leaving 
his Sumter to be sold,—and 
thence sailed for Nassau in the 
West Indies. There he re- 
ceived instructions to commis- 
sion and command No. 290, 
a ship which had been built 
by Lairds of Birkenhead, to 
the order of agents of the Con- 
federate States. 

Semmes had as yet taken no 
part in the very pretty and in- 
genious contrivances by means 
of which No. 290 was got out 
of the Mersey under the British 
merchant flag and turned into 
the warship Alabama at the 
Azores. They were the work 
of Captain J. D. Bulloch, who 
had from the first been in sole 
responsibility, and had had 
every expectation of being en- 
trusted with her command. 
This fine officer, though his 
disappointment must have been 
intense, handed her over to 
Semmes without a murmur of 
complaint. The story of No. 


290’s escape has been told so 
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often that we will do no more 
than refer to it. She had been 
launched on 15th May 1862, 
and the Northern representa- 
tives were putting every kind 
of pressure on the British Gov- 
ernment to have her arrested. 
On 29th July, under a British 
merchant skipper—M. J. 
Butcher, R.N.R., — without 
armament or stores, and 
manned by a temporary crew 
supplied by the builders, she 
was despatched by Bulloch 
for her “trial trip.” It was 
quite a plausible trial trip, 
with the usual bevy of guests, 
both male and female. But 
when clear of the Mersey things 
began to happen; the pilot 
and guests were put off into 
tugs, and No. 290 sailed at 
once for the Azores. Another 
vessel, the Agrippina, with 
guns, ammunition, and stores, 
had already left for the same 
destination. On 8th August 
Semmes with his officers arrived 
at Liverpool in the Bahama 
from Nassau, and on the 13th 
this vessel, having taken up 
more stores, sailed to meet 
No. 290 and the Agrippina at 
the Azores. The rendezvous 
was the island of Terceira. 
All three vessels were still 
British, under British ship- 
masters, and with British crews 
on board. From which will be 
gathered the most astonishing 
feature of the whole business : 
the future Alabama had no 
crew, and no hope of getting 
a crew, unless the British mer- 
chant crews of No. 290, Bahama, 
and Agrippina could be induced 
to enlist. Everything else had 
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been provided for, though, 
without an enlisted crew, every- 
thing else was useless. Bulloch 
had counted on the sporting 
spirit of the British sailor, and, 
as it turned out, counted justly. 
But the risk taken staggers 
one, even now. 

Semmes, though as yet he 
had no crew, was well supplied 
with officers. In all he had 
twenty-five, most of them his 
own trained and trusted staff 
from the Sumter, and American, 
except two who were English. 
They were young adventurous 
souls, some little more than 
boys, and scarcely one of them 
had reached half their captain’s 
age. All save two of these 
wardroom, gunroom, and war- 
rant officers served the whole 
cruise, and two young Germans 
were added at Cape Town— 
excellent men both. No. 290 
was equipped with her guns 
outside the marine league at 
Terceira between 21st and 24th 
August, and then formally be- 
came the Confederate warship 
Alabama. The ceremony of 
commissioning the ship was 
staged with great care, for it 
was designed to impress the 
imaginations of the merchant 
Sailors of many nationalities 
(except American) with the 
power and justice of the Con- 
federate cause. Semmes and 
his officers, in their silver-grey 
uniforms—‘“‘ with a redundancy 
of gold lace, quite dressy, yet 
shockingly inappropriate to 
Marine traditions,” as they are 
described by one of them, 
Lieut. Arthur Sinclair, — ap- 
peared upon the quarter-deck, 
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and the crews of the three 
vessels, “‘ dressed in every de- 
scription of merchant ship tog- 
gery,” were mustered by boat- 
swain’s pipe. Semmes mounted 
a@ gun-carriage, read his com- 
mission from the President of 
the Confederacy, and his orders 
to assume command of the 
Alabama. The British colours 
were struck, and those of the 
Confederacy, together with a 
war pennant, hoisted. Through- 
out the ceremony all heads 
were bared, and at the close 
a gun was fired. Then, while 
the maritime sentiments of the 
onlookers remained stirred, 
Semmes made a speech. He 
offered the men before him, if 
they would enlist under the 
Confederacy, a good cause, 
plenty of excitement and ad- 
venture, fighting upon occa- 
sion, grog twice a day, and 
abundance of pay and prize 
money. He promised payment 
in gold (“‘ Hear, hear!” came 
from several voices). Then the 
paymaster appeared on deck 
with a chest of money for ad- 
vances, and the men were in- 
vited to sign articles. What- 
ever the men may have thought 
of Semmes’s promises, there 
was no doubt about the pay- 
master’s bulging chest, and 
they hastened to dip their 
fingers into it. In a few min- 
utes Semmes got eighty-five of 
the ninety men whom he had 
addressed, and those eighty- 
five formed the Alabama’s crew. 
Presently they were put into 
the uniforms provided for them, 
and the officers at once began 
the essential work of smarten- 
N2 
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ing them up. They were no 
longer British sailors under the 
protection of the Union Jack ; 
they had become Confederate 
“rebels,” with, quite possibly, 
halters round their necks. 

That shrewd ‘‘Old Beeswax,” 
a captain strict and well be- 
loved, thus comments upon his 
capture of a crew: ‘The 
democratic part of the pro- 
ceedings closed as soon as the 
articles were signed. The ‘ pub- 
lic meeting ’ just described was 
the first and last ever held on 
board the Alabama, and no 
other stump speech was ever 
made to the crew. When I 
wanted a man to do anything 
after this I did not talk to him 
of ‘ nationalities ’ or ‘ liberties ’ 
or ‘double wages,’ but I gave 
him rather a sharp order, and 
if the order was not obeyed in 
‘double quick,’ the delinquent 
found himself in limbo. De- 
mocracies may do very well 
for the land, but monarchies, 
and pretty absolute monarchies 
at that, are the only successful 
governments for the sea.” It 
was because of the stern, just 
strictness of captain and offi- 
cers that the Alabama, all 
through her two years of active 
life, was a happy ship, and had 
no difficulty in attracting re- 
cruits. From time to time she 
suffered from desertions, but 
the vacant places were readily 
filled up. In the course of the 
cruise, in addition to the 
original complement at Ter- 
ceira, ninety-nine enlisted, and 
when she entered upon her last 
battle there were on board 
twenty-six officers and one hun- 
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dred and twenty-two men. In 
the whole cruise she lost but 
one man by casualty, and he 
was an officer. 

Let us take a look at the 
Alabama, as she lay anchored 
at the Azores after that flagrant 
breach on the part of her com- 
pany of the British Foreign En- 
listmentAct. Thoughawarship, 
she had little fighting value. 
Her eight guns, it is true, were 
fairly heavy ; six of them were 
32-pounders, and one rifled 
pivot gun threw a _ hundred- 
pounder shell (with a reduced 
charge because of the abnormal 
recoil). But her wooden hull, 
built lightly to give speed, had 
small capacity of defence. She 
was essentially a sailing ship, 
and nearly the whole of her 
cruising was done under sail. 
With all sails set she must 
have made a pretty spectacle. 
She had three masts, and was 
rigged as a barkentine, which 
means that the long lower 
masts carried fore and aft sails, 
and that square topsails, top- 
gallant sails, and royals were 
hoisted on the yards of her fore 
and main masts. Her length 
was 235 feet, and her displace- 
ment when fully loaded just 
under 1000 tons. Her engines 
of 300 horse-power could not 
be used except in emergency, 
because the coal bunkers per- 
mitted of no more than eigh- 
teen days’ steaming. Means 
had therefore been taken in 
her design to put the two- 
bladed propeller out of action 
when she was under sail. It 
could be quickly detached from 
the tail-shaft, and triced up 
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in a well until it was clear of 
the water. This mancuvre 
took just fifteen minutes, and 
made of the Alabama a sailing 
ship with a speed of about ten 
knots. Her speed,says Semmes, 
was always over-rated by the 
enemy. Once under sail and 
steam he got thirteen and a 
quarter knots out of her, which 
was her utmost speed. It 
sounds little enough now, 
though for her day the Alabama 
was fairly fast. Her total 
cost, with guns and equipment, 
was £50,000, and she did three 
million pounds’ worth of dam- 
age, for which we ultimately 
and most unjustly paid. 

There was nothing wild and 
whirling about the methods of 
“Old Beeswax.” He had set 
himself the job of capturing 


and destroying as much of 
Northern shipping as he could 
come by, and to do it with 
careful regard to the rights of 
neutrals and in accordance with 
International Law as he under- 


stood it. He was no mean 
student of law, and actually 
practised as a lawyer after the 
Civil War came to an end, and 
the market for highly skilled 
buccaneering had closed down. 
To belligerent ships and goods 
Semmes allowed no rights what- 
ever. They were legitimate 
spoils of war, or, since in his 
case they could not be carried 
away, legitimately to be de- 
Stroyed. And he would not 
accept as neutral any goods 
carried in enemy ships unless 
the legal proof of ownership 
were‘satisfactory to him. He 
paid small heed to British 
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Consular certificates with which 
Northern merchants sought to 
cover up the American owner- 
ship of cargoes, and explains 
his methods at some length. 
He always held a prize court 
in the Alabama and investi- 
gated his captures, “‘never con- 
demning a ship or cargo, when 
there was any claim of neutral 
property, without the most 
careful and thorough examina- 
tion of her papers, and giving 
to the testimony the best efforts 
of my judgment. I had every 
motive not to offend neutrals. 
We were hoping for an early 
recognition of our independ- 
ence by the principal Powers 
of the earth, and were covetous 
of the goodwill of them all. 
I had, besides, the most posi- 
tive instructions from Mr Mal- 
lory, our Secretary of the Navy, 
to pay the utmost attention 
and respect to neutral rights.” 
He gives the text of some of 
the judgments of his prize 
court—all carefully recorded. 
His test of neutral ownership 
was whether the goods were 
shipped by neutrals to neutrals, 
as, for instance, Peruvian guano 
to England, or whether control 
in once belligerent property had 
in good faith passed to neutrals 
—say, American grain to Liver- 
pool purchasers. He scorned 
paper sales to American branches 
of British firms, and nominal 
transfers which left American 
shippers in control. And se 
he went on his way seizing, 
burning, and now and then 
releasing captures on ransom 
bond. He was compelled by 
circumstances to release a good 
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many American ships in this 
way. Some carried undoubted 
neutral goods, and others were 
required by Semmes to relieve 
him of his prisoners. He treated 
Northern crews with deliberate 
sternness — putting the early 
ones in irons—for he aimed at 
frightening Northern bottoms 
off the seas; but towards 
passengers be was always con- 
siderate, giving up to the ladies 
among them the best accom- 
modation in his small ship. 
He kept none, prisoners or 
passengers, longer than he could 
help. The number of ships 
which he captured and de- 
stroyed was fifty-seven, and the 
large number of Northern- 
owned vessels released filled 
his portfolio with ransom bonds. 
Writing after the war was 
over, he offers to sell these 
ransom bonds “‘ cheap.”” Noth- 
ing short of victory for the 
South could have given them 
any value.. 

Semmes, in his dry fashion, 
thanks the Northern news- 
papers for keeping him fully 
informed during his cruise in 
American waters and in the 
Gulf, and for supplying his 
wardroom with current litera- 
ture. ‘“‘I was much obliged,” 
he writes, ‘to the editors of 
the ‘New York Herald’ for 
valuable information. I learned 
from them where all the enemy’s 
gunboats were, and what they 
were doing, which, of course, 
enabled me to take better care 
of the Alabama than I should 
otherwise have been able to 
do. The Americans effected 
many reforms in the art of war 
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during our late struggle. Per- 
haps this was the only war in 
which the newspapers explained 
beforehand all the movements 
of armies and fleets to the 
enemy.” He regularly received 
at this time what he called 
“my mails.” ‘They were 
sometimes daily, and rarely 
less frequent than tri-weekly.” 
He appointed one of his clerks 
postmaster, “‘and he delivered 
the mails regularly to the offi- 
cers and crew—that is to say, 
the newspaper and periodical 
mail; the letters I considered 
as addressed to myself person- 
ally.”” From the captured 
letters, for the most part com- 
mercial, he learned many things 
about the real ownership of 
cargoes and the shifts of North- 
ern merchants to disguise their 
ownership. And “my young 
officers became so accustomed 
to their morning’s newspaper 
as they sat down to the break- 
fast-table, that if it was not 
forthcoming they would wonder 
what the devil the Alabama 
had been about the past night 
that she had not gotten hold 
of a mail.” 

“‘Old Beeswax”’ took the great- 
est care of his crew, and fairly 
takes credit to himself for not 
losing a single man from disease. 
Hesawtoit, aided by his surgeon, 
that their clothes were suited 
to the varying climates through 
which he sailed. The ship was 
always supplied with the best 
of provisions, for it was at war 
with a provision - producing 
people, and almost every cap- 
ture helped to stock the larder. 
All the water drunk was dis- 
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tilled on board, and, except 
for the promised grog twice a 
day, all strong liquor was for- 
bidden. The crew were frozen 
in the North Atlantic and 
stewed in the Tropics; some 
two thousand prisoners passed 
through Semmes’s hands, yet 
not one man died. Strong 
measures were taken to prevent 
any spirits being brought on 
board from captured vessels. 
All liquor was seized by the 
boarding officer, first locked 
up, and later destroyed. ‘“‘ We 
burned on one occasion a ship 
whose whole cargo consisted 
of French brandies and cham- 
pagne and other wines, without 
allowing a bottle of it to be 
brought on board. ... I was 
quite willing that Jack should 
drink, but I undertook to be 
judge of how much he should 
drink.”” As with the men, so 
with the officers. ‘‘Old Bees- 
wax,” the benevolent and abso- 
lute monarch, declares that 
“no officers’ mess was allowed 
to supply itself with liquor, 
by purchase or otherwise, unless 
by my consent; and I never 
gave this consent to the mid- 
shipmen’s mess.” 

Semmes set his hard old face 
—one calls him “old” by sea 
custom, though his years did 
not much exceed fifty—against 
idleness and thinking. ‘‘ My 
crew were never so happy as 
when they had plenty to do 
and but little to think about. 
Indeed, as to the thinking, I 
allowed them to do very little 
of that. Whenever I found I 
had a sea-lawyer among them 
I got rid of him as soon as 
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possible—giving him a chance 
to desert. I reserved the quids 
and the quos and pros and 
cons exclusively for myself.” 
There were plenty of amuse- 
ments, artfully designed to take 
the mind off thought. It must 
be recollected that every cap- 
tured Northern newspaper 
threatened the “pirates” of 
the Alabama with the short 
shrift and the long tow appro- 
priate to pirates, and that 
Semmes had been seriously 
warned in England that the 
North would not stop short 
of making these threats good 
should the Alabama be taken. 
The position, moreover, of most 
of the crew as British subjects 
in the service of the Con- 
federacy made their status 
highly irregular. Thought upon 
these things was unwholesome, 
and Semmes would have little 
of it. So at appointed times 
there were dances and theatri- 
cals and concerts—with a great 
many temporary “ladies” in 
captured petticoats,—and the 
ship took on the appearance 
of a bear-garden. But it was 
no more than an appearance ; 
discipline retained its perfect 
grip. At eight o’clock, when 
the night watches were set, 
the bell was struck and the 
watch called. ‘In an instant 
the most profound silence fell 
upon the late uproarious scene. 
The witches did not disappear 
more magically in that famous 
revel of Tam o’ Shanter... 
than the sailors dispersed at 
this ominous voice of authority. 
The violinist was arrested with 
half-drawn bow, the raconteur 
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suddenly ceased his yarn in 
the most interesting part of 
his story, and even the inspir- 
ing chorus of ‘Dixie’ (the 
Confederate National Anthem) 
died a premature death upon 
the lips of the singers.” At a 
stroke of the bell the ship’s 
company returned to duty. 
Once while at anchor in the 
West Indies, Semmes had to 
face a sort of mutiny, and 
dealt with it in the grimly 
humorous fashion characteristic 
of him. It was nothing very 
serious, though firm handling 
was highly necessary. Men 
were able to get ashore and 
obtain drink, so that the strict 
temperance limit of grog twice 
a day had become relaxed. It 
was a drunken mutiny, and, 
as Semmes remarks, “‘ not very 
alarming.” An officer, trying 


to stop a disturbance on the 


forecastle, was resisted, and 
when Semmes reached the deck 
—it was one evening a little 
after sunset—‘‘there was a 
surly and sulky crowd of half- 
drunken sailors gathered near 
the foremast, using mutinous 
language and defying the au- 
thorities of the ship. I imme- 
diately ordered the first lieu- 
tenant to beat to quarters.” 
Discipline reasserted itself, and 
at the well-known beat of 
drum and shriek of fife, the 
men fell in at their guns, “‘ some 
of them so drunk that their 
efforts to appear sober were 
quite ludicrous.”’ Upon this 
instinctive discipline Semmes 
had counted, and also upon 
the rule that the officers at 
quarters should be fully armed. 
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The mutiny was over, but Jack 
had to be taught a lesson. 
Semmes, passing along the men 
as they stood at the guns, 
picked out those who rocked 
most visibly on their feet, and 
had them put in irons. ‘In 
this way I got as many as 
twenty disorderly fellows.” 
The punishment inflicted was 
the good old one of cold water, 
and a very terrible one it is. 
Taken one at a time, the 
drunken men were soused with 
quickly thrown buckets of 
water. At first they laughed, 
swore at the quartermasters 
who threw the water, and 
called for more. They were 
not afraid of water; but, 
presently sobered by repeated 
shocks, they could scarcely 
breathe. ‘“‘ Being reduced thus 
to silence, and still the water 
descending upon them as 
rapidly as ever, with half- 
sobered brains and _ frames 
shivering with cold, they would 
now become seriously alarmed. 
Did the captain mean to drown 
them? Was this the way he 
designed to punish them for 
mutiny instead of hanging them 
at the yard-arm? They now 
turned to me, and begged me, 
for God’s sake, to spare them. 
...I held off a little while, 
as if inexorable to their prayers 
and entreaties, the better to 
impress upon them the lesson 
I was teaching them, and then 
ordered them to be released.” 
When the irons were struck off, 
the men went below without a 
word and turned in. The 
business occupied two hours, 
the officers and crew all the 
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while standing at quarters, and 
never had to be _ repeated. 
“This was the way,’ writes 
Semmes, ‘in which I quelled 
my first and only mutiny on 
board the Alabama. It became 
a Saying afterwards among the 
sailors that ‘‘‘Old Beeswax ”’ 
was hell upon watering a fellow’s 
grog.’ 39 

The relations between this 
elderly captain and his youthful 
staff of officers were delightfully 
intimate. They were at once 
his bodyguard and his family. 
He was the strict father who 
loves and understands; they 
were the sons who, with the 
humorous tolerance of wise 
youth for the absurdities of 
age, mingled laughter at his 
fads with infinite respect for 
his competence. From First 
Lieutenant Kell (a veteran of 


thirty-five) downwards they in- 
vented means to spare him by 
interposing their young strong 


bodies between his advanced 
senility and the toils of the 
voyage. They allowed him to 
plan and to navigate and to 
hold his beloved prize courts 
—for as navigator, seaman, 
and international lawyer he 
was their acknowledged master, 
—but they would permit him 
to do nothing else which they 
could tear from his hands; 
and he, grim always yet with 
a puckered smile about his 
eyes, let them have their way. 
Lieutenant Sinclair, who thirty 
years later himself wrote a 
story of the cruise, gravely 
describes his aged captain as 
visibly breaking up under the 
strain of responsibility. With- 
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out Kell and Sinclair and the 
other eager youngsters to do 
his work for him, the poor 
Semmes must have faded out 
long before Cherbourg and the 
last battle were reached; but 
we don’t gather this from 
Semmes himself. To us he 
seems to have enjoyed every 
minute of the cruise, and to 
have been as mentally and 
physically tough as_ the 
Alabama’s timbers. Fifty seems 
an immense age when one is in 
the early *twenties. The name 
of one of the officers—there was 
but one who turned out badly 
—is not given by Semmes, and 
does not appear in Lieutenant 
Sinclair’s lists of the Alabama’s 
company. Semmes struck him 
off the roll just as a stern 
Victorian father might have 
ruled out of the Family Bible 
the name of an erring son. 
Though to Semmes’s young 
officers and to his crew—when 
they were allowed leisure to 
think, which was not often— 
it may have seemed that the 
Alabama, raiding without a 
base and ineurring the ex- 
asperated and bloodthirsty hos- 
tility of the whole Northern 
navy, was in daily peril of 
capture and destruction, es- 
pecially during that first part 
of the cruise when Semmes 
was openly operating in Ameri- 
can waters, yet, as a matter 
of fact, as ‘‘ Old Beeswax ”’ well 
knew, there was small risk 
and few dangers against which 
he could not amply provide. 
First, and most important, his 
information was vastly better 
than that possessed by the 
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North. The Northern news- 
papers and letters which he 
seized not only told him ex- 
actly the projected movements 
of the commercial vessels he 
designed to destroy, but also 
the plans for his capture de- 
vised by Northern warships ; 
so that he could almost in- 
variably pick up his commer- 
cial prey and avoid the enemy’s 
cruisers. Once only was the 
information conveyed in this 
way to Semmes seriously out 
of date. He had planned to 
descend upon a fleet of troop- 
ships fitting out at Galveston 
in the Gulf for a raid upon 
Texas; but before the date 
arrived for the blow Galveston 
changed hands, became South- 
ern, and was being attacked 
by Northern warships. Semmes, 
as soon as he discovered his 
mistake, changed his plans, 
deftly drew out one of the 
enemy vessels in pursuit of 
his identity, sank her in thir- 
teen minutes—she was the old 
paddle-wheel gunboat Hatteras, 
—and then retired in complete 
safety. It was a trifling affair, 
the only action fought by 
Semmes until his cruise ended 
at Cherbourg. Once an “old 
waggon,” as he called her, the 
San Jacinto, blockaded him at 
Martinique. Semmes laughed, 
departed at night under a full 
head of steam, and the San 
Jacinto lay, “‘ perfectly innocent 
of our escape, until the next 
morning revealed to her our 
vacant place in the harbour. 
Her commander was even then 
incredulous, and remained cruis- 
ing off the harbour for a day 
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or two longer, until he could 
satisfy himself that I had not 
hauled my ship into some 
cunning nook or inlet and hid 
her out of sight ! ” 

As soon as the Alabama 
had left the American coast 
and the West Indies and de- 
parted for Brazil, the Cape, 
and eventually the East Indies, 
the enemy warships were de- 
prived of their bases, and had 
to maintain themselves in their 
pursuit as Semmes did in his 


flight. Then he simply played 
with the enemy. “ His plan,” 
writes Semmes, “seemed to 


be, first, to wait until he 
heard of the Alabama being 
somewhere, and then to send 
off, post haste, a number of 
cruisers in pursuit of her, as 
though he expected her to 
stand still and to wait for her 
pursuers. This method of his 
left the game entirely in my 
own hands.” Semmes would 
arrive, say, off the coast of 
Brazil. He would reckon how 
long it would take for the 
news, conveyed by the released 
crew of some captured vessel, 
to reach Washington. Then 
he allowed so many more days 
for Northern warships to reach 
the coast of Brazil. He re- 
mained peacefully at work until 
this calculated period had 
nearly elapsed, and then “I 
hauled aft my try-sails and 
stretched over to the Cape of 
Good Hope.” There he found 
no warships, and got to work 
on the stream of commerce 
doubling the Cape. By this 
time the pursuing vessels had 
arrived off Brazil, learned of 
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the Alabama’s departure for 
the Cape, and started a fresh 
chase. “I,” wrote Semmes, 
“quietly stretch back to the 
coast of Brazil, and go to work 
as before. Voila tout! The 
reader will have time to remark 
by the time we get through 
our cruises how well this system 
worked for me, as he will have 
observed that I did not fall in 
with a single enemy’s cruiser 
at sea at any time during my 
whole cruise.” Except for 
Semmes, and the one or two 
officers who knew the game of 
hide-and-seek which he was 
playing, the cruise of two years 
must have become extremely 
dull. The capture and burning 
of merchant vessels, and the 
bother of dealing with prisoners 
and passengers, quickly palled 
as a means of arousing ex- 
citement. 

It may be asked how Semmes, 
in this long lonely cruise of his, 
contrived to pay his way. He 
needed a good deal of money. 
There were coal and stores to 
be bought, officers and men to 
be paid, and the ship to be 
maintained. He always had 
plenty of money, and—what is 
rather surprising—plenty of 
credit. From his prizes he took 
the ship’s money always, though 
never the private funds of crew 
or passengers. Valuable enemy 
property of small bulk he also 
kept. He acquired provisions 
and clothes in abundance from 
the same sources, and once in 
South Africa he sold for cash 
in English sovereigns a rich 
prize. If at any time, instead 
of paying hard money for coal, 


he preferred to give bills, they 
were, declares Semmes, always 
accepted at full face value. 
This is stronger evidence of 
the sporting spirit of the sellers 
of the coal—usually British— 
than of the exchange value of 
Semmes’ paper. By the time 
the cruise ended the defeat 
of the Confederacy had become 
certain, and its financial ob- 
ligations of as little worth as 
were the ransom bonds on cap- 
tured Northern shipping which 
Semmes had accumulated. 
From first to last the Nor- 
thern warships never succeeded 
in interfering with the Alabama, 
and the fight with the Kearsage 
was not of necessity but the 
deliberate choice of Semmes. 
He came back from the East 
Indies plying his trade all the 
while, and he came to anchor 
in the harbour of Cherbourg 
because his work was done. 
The Alabama was worn out, 
and the cause of the Con- 
federacy for which she had 
raided and burnt was worn 
out too. After two years almost 
continuously at sea, the copper 
sheathing of the vessel had 
become so thin that it was 
daily loosening and dropping 
off in sheets. Her speed had 
much diminished. The fires 
in the furnaces, never, except 
at rare intervals, allowed to 
go out, had nearly destroyed 
the salt-encrusted boilers. 
Though the engines were used 
only in emergency, the water 
in the boilers was always kept 
warm in readiness for steam. 
Though he did not discover 
the fact until in action with 
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the Kearsage, the Alabama’s 
stocks of gunpowder had de- 
teriorated until they could do 
little more than feebly spit out 
a projectile. It was as a 
weary and rather bedraggled 
sea-bird that the Alabama came 
to anchor for the last time at 
Cherbourg, and was received 
with generous French hospi- 
tality. All the original com- 
plement of officers were still 
on board except one, dismissed 
for misconduct, and one who 
had been accidentally killed. 
More changes had taken place 
among the crew, yet a large 
number of those who had so 
irregularly enlisted at Terceira 
remained to fight in the English 
Channel. 

The fight was a good deal of 
an accident. Semmes had in- 
tended to go into dock for 
repairs and refit, but the author- 
ities at Cherbourg had some 
doubt whether it was within 
their competence to open their 
docks to a belligerent warship. 
While the Emperor was being 
consulted on the point the 
Kearsage turned up from Flush- 
ing, and Semmes, as weary 
perhaps now as was his ship, 
decided to give battle. The 
end had come with the cause 
of the Confederacy, and it 
seemed better that the famous 
raider should die, as she had 
lived, on the high seas, than 
rust ignominiously in a foreign 
harbour. Semmes comments 
in rather disgruntled fashion on 
the Kearsage’s equipment of 
“armour.” Her captain, Wins- 
low, had strengthened her mid- 
ship section with lengths of 
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anchor cable, disposed vertically 
and boxed in with deal boards. 
“He did not show me a fair 
fight,”” grumbles Semmes, writ- 
ing five years later in the 
bitterness of Southern defeat. 
“It was the same thing as if 
two men were to go out to 
fight a duel, and one of them, 
unknown to the other, were to 
put a suit of mail under his 
outer garment.” This criticism 
is absurd, unworthy of the 
“Old Beeswax ”’ whose story we 
have been telling. Moreover, 
the chain mail of the Kearsage 
was not ‘unknown.’  Lieu- 
tenant Sinclair expresses the 
obviously correct view. ‘‘ Wins- 
low,” he writes, “‘ for protecting 
his ship with chain armour, 
should, in the humble judg- 
ment of the writer, submitted 
with diffidence, be accounted 
as simply using proper prudence 
in the direct line of duty. He 
had not given, accepted, or 
declined a challenge. But it 
was his duty to fight if he could, 
and to win. Semmes knew 
all about it, and could have 
adopted the same _ scheme. 
Wiuslow took every means at 
his disposal to destroy a vessel 
which had been a scourge to 
the United States commerce, 
and most likely banished from 
his thoughts all sentiment of 
chivalry as out of place.” 
The broadside guns of the 
Alabama, their shot feebly pro- 
pelled by the mouldy gun- 
powder, failed to penetrate 


that useful armour, and the 
one shell, a 100-pounder, which 
hit the Kearsage in a vulnerable 
So a 


spot, declined to burst. 
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poor fight drew to a rather 
feeble end. What would have 
become of Semmes had the 
English yacht Deerhound not 
been at hand to snatch him 
from enemy captivity or death, 
one cannot say. “I suppose 
‘Old Beeswax’ has made up his 
mind to drown us like a lot of 
rats,” growled one of the en- 
gineers as the water flowed 
into the engine-room, and 
Semmes met the reports of 
the ship’s condition with a curt 
“Return to duty.” In the 
end, before she sank, the 
Alabama’s flag was struck, and 
officers and men were ordered 
to save themselves. Semmes, 
whose memoirs reveal on every 
page intense hatred of the 
Northern enemy, wrote in this 
fashion of the Alabama’s fate : 
“A noble Roman once stabbed 
his daughter rather than she 
should be polluted by the foul 
embrace of a tyrant. It was 
with a similar feeling that Kell 
and I saw the Alabama go 
down. We had buried her as 
we had christened her, and 
she was safe from the polluting 
touch of the hated Yankee.” 
“Old Beeswax ”’ and those of 
his officers and men whom the 
Deerhound had saved from the 
fate of prisoners were hand- 
somely treated in London. 
Semmes was presented by offi- 
cers of the British Navy and 
Army with a decorative sword 
to take the place of that one 
which had gone down in his 
Ship, and “to keep company 
with this sword a noble English 
lady presented me with a mam- 
moth Confederate flag wrought 


with her own hands from the 
richest silk.” It is the generous 
habit of the English people to 
condole with the under dog, 
and to offer him the most 
luscious of bones. 

Semmes made his way back 
to the Confederate capital of 
Richmond by way of Texas 
and the Mississippi, and ran 
the Northern blockade  suc- 
cessfully for the last time. As 
a trophy of war, and maybe as 
a victim, the North would have 
been glad of his capture. He 
was promoted to Rear-Admiral, 
and given command of the 
“James MRiver Fleet,” a 
seratched-up collection of iron- 
clads and wooden gunboats. 
Then Richmond was evacuated, 
and Semmes, after burning his 
fleet—he was a great burner 
of ships,—left the sea for the 
land, and became a temporary 
Brig.-General. It was in both of 
his ranks that he accepted the 
Military Convention at the end 
of the war, and received a 
guaranty of safe-conduct, in 
return for his parole to take 
no further part in hostilities, 
to the United States. It was 
well for him that he took the 
precaution to be described as 
Rear-Admiral and Brigadier, 
since the parolling officer had 
no idea that the redoubtable 
‘‘ pirate ” of the Alabama was 
before him, and that he was 
granting a safe-conduct to one 
who had for years been de- 
clared an outlaw. Seven 
months later, in the Presidency 
of Andrew Johnson, “‘ Old Bees- 
wax” was arrested, and kept 
close prisoner. Had he been 
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less of a lawyer he might even 
then have been offered up as 
a burnt sacrifice—for him a 
singularly appropriate end. But 
his case under the Military 
Convention, as expounded by 
himself, was quite unanswer- 
able. It was to this, rather 
than to the falling out of the 
Congress “‘rogues ’”—as Semmes 
pleasantly puts it,—that his 
claim to release was conceded. 
Thence onward he practised as 
he had preached—as a lawyer. 

Lieutenant Arthur Sinclair, 
one of his “family ’”’ in the 
Alabama, sums him up — it 
seems to us justly. At any 
rate it is the verdict upon 
“Old Beeswax” by one who had 
served him and loved him :— 

‘“*Semmes’s verbal and writ- 
ten utterances manifest a bitter- 
ness of feeling towards his foes 
which are calculated greatly to 
mislead one respecting his real 
character. That he also pur- 
sued Northern commerce on 
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the high seas with a vigour and 
relentlessness that seemed ab- 
solutely malignant is not to be 
denied. In a sense his heart 
was undoubtedly in his work. 
But he was uniformly just in 
his decisions. He respected 
private property and private 
feelings. And it was the rule, 
rather than the exception, that 
he provided in the best possible 
way for his prisoners, military 
and civilian; and we have 
often seen that he gave them 
their boats and whatever their 
ships afforded of comfort and 
luxury to get away with. This 
was not the conduct of a 
malevolent partisan, but dis- 
tinctly that of a generous and 
chivalrous foe. It is by his 


acts rather than by his utter- 
ances that a man like Semmes 
should be judged. He had a 


noble and a generous soul.” 

In short, if “‘Old Beeswax”’ 
was a Beast, he was a Just 
Beast. 











As a soldier I was sent out 
early in my career to India. 
Broke to the world, which by 
the will of God and the Acts 
of the British Government is 
the usual fortune of most 
Irishmen, I soon found that 
with my lack of means I 
could get more healthy exer- 
cise and fun from big and 
small-game shooting than from 
any other form of sport or 
amusement. So when I got 
the offer of employment in 
the back of beyond at Gilgit, 
many marches beyond the fron- 
tier of British India through 
Kashmir territory, I jumped 
at it. Duty there had four 
unqualified recommendations 
for the impecunious subaltern : 
extra pay, which at a distance 
appeared almost princely; a 
fair chance of active service ; 
incomparable markhor, ibex, 
and oorial shooting; and last 
but not least, a comparative 
freedom from superior au- 
thority. 

My second Christmas in the 
Gilgit Agency was approach- 
ing, and this was a season 
when it was always possible 
with any luck to obtain ten 
days’ shooting leave, and I 
had already obtained the 
promise of mine. Under the 
guidance of that prince of 
scoundrels and shikharis, Abdur 
Rahman of Doyen, I had organ- 
ised a service of intelligence in 
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connection with sport; and if 
a good head appeared in any 
of the nullahs within a reason- 
able distance of the fort where 
I had my solitary quarters, it 
was odds we heard of him 
within thirty-six hours. 

The unwritten law ran that 
no head of markhor or ibex 
under forty inches was to be 
shot. It was a law like unto 
those of the Medes and Per- 
sians, which it was accounted 
a heinous crime to break either 
through lack of care or by 
intent. Owing to my indif- 
ferent marksmanship and not 
overmuch luck, I had not yet 
secured a really good markhor 
head. Abdur Rahman and I 
were, therefore, on our mettle, 
and I never met a shikhari 
or gillie with whom it was 
more a point of honour, as 
well as of personal pride, to 
bring to bag a big head. 
This honourable aspiration I 
endeavoured to cultivate, and 
it was no doubt stimulated 
by a suitable scale of ‘ back- 
shish ’’ at one rupee for every 
inch over forty, and twenty 
rupees for any head of forty- 
eight or over. 

About Christmas is the rut- 
ting season, and the males 
and the females of the markhor 
are found: together, often in 
large numbers. Unlike ibex, 
which remain up in the snow 
during the winter, markhor 
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come down to feed on the grass 
immediately below the snow 
line, which by Christmas lies 
low on the mountain-sides, and 
even down in the main valley 
for some days at atime. This, 
therefore, is the best time to 
shoot markhor, and we were 
out for them. 

There is no more wary or 
difficult mountain sheep or goat 
to stalk in the Himalaya 
mountains than the markhor. 
He lives only in the worst 
ground, in precipitous nullahs, 
where it is often quite impos- 
sible for even the light and 
sure-footed natives to follow 
him. He is gifted with an 
extraordinarily acute sense of 
smell, and if any member of 
the herd gets a whiff of the 
scent of an enemy, he or she 
utters a peculiar warning note, 
and all will instantly disappear 
into still more difficult ground 
or up into the snow, where 
they will remain for days at 
a time before venturing down 
again. Added to this, the 
markhor possesses wonderful 
sight, and, alone among such 
animals, will stand for long 
and scan the hillsides above 
as well as below him. When 
the males and females are 
together in the rutting season, 
some of the latter do sentry-go 
on the outskirts of the herd, 
and it is very difficult to evade 
their wariness. 

A particularly difficult nullah, 
named Guaich, ran into the 
Hunza valley some ten miles 
above my little fort. In this 
nullah was reputed still to 
dwell a famous old markhor 
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with peculiar straight horns 
(as opposed to the corkscrew 
or Astor type of these parts). 
This animal was always known 
to and described by Abdur 
Rahman as the “old shaitan 
of Guaich.” He had been 
hunted at different times by 
the two most enterprising and 
skilful sportsmen in the Gilgit 
Agency without success. He 
had been seen on various occa- 
sions, and his horns were be- 
lieved to measure fully fifty 
inches. He had been wounded 
at least once, and this had 
probably made him more wary 
than ever, and for a long time 
he had not been heard of at 
all. I had heard him talked 
of in the Gilgit mess as an 
almost mythical animal. 

Abdur Rahman carried a 
deadly feud with the old mark- 
hor. He had been D.’s shikhari 
when the latter had wounded 
and lost the old goat two years 
before, and that was an insult 
past forgiveness. According to 
Abdur Rahman, his horns were 
then well over fifty inches, and 
he had a beard down to below 
his knees, into which beard 
he always laughed when he 
saw a Sahib come up the 
nullah intent on shooting him. 
In fact he was in all respects 
a worthy son of his father, the 
devil. 

Thus when we heard the old 
markhor had again been seen, 
we determined at once to spend 
our Christmas leave going after 
him, and the second shikhari 
was sent out up Guaich nullah 
with glasses to spy for;him, 
and, if spotted, to keep him 
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under observation if pos- 
sible. 

On the evening of the 27ih 
December we camped among 
the boulders under a_ bluff 
in the bed of the Hunza 
River, about a mile short of 
the mouth of Guaich nullah. 
The snow lay 1000 feet above 
us, the sky was overcast, and 
it looked like a heavy fall 
before long, which would put 
an effectual stop to all shooting. 
The clouds were low on the 
mountain - sides, completely 
hiding the magnificent view of 
the peaks all round; but we 
could see enough to realise we 
were likely to have a tough 
proposition in front of us. 

Guaich nullah, from where 
it descended from a ridge 12,000 
feet high to its mouth, was 
about twelve miles long; more 
than two-thirds of it now lay 
under deep snow, and was 
not practicable. Between it 
and the valley of the Hunza 
River stood a minor peak that 
towered into the clouds and 
the snow. A spur from this 
ran out to the junction of the 
two valleys. For some ten 
miles above this junction the 
Hunza River ran down through 
a tremendous gorge, the ground 
on the Guaich side being pre- 
cipitous for anything up to 
2000 feet, and the road which 
followed this bank had been 
blasted out of the rock, or 
was carried on wooden galleries 
in many places. Only at one 
point was it possible to ascend 
out of this gorge on the Guaich 
side, and this was by no means 
easy. 
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In the Guaich nullah itself 
the ground on the northern 
side (towards Hunza), where we 
hoped to locate the markhor, 
was also precipitous for about 
2000 feet. By some convulsion 
of nature the strata had been 
turned up on end, and stood 
in great smooth slabs of rock 
one above the other, each 
anything up to 400 feet high 
and sloping very steeply. Above 
them were steep mergs, or grass 
slopes, trending away up into 
the clouds, and now under 
deep snow. We hoped that the 
snow would drive the markhor 
down, and that they might be 
found during feeding time, which 
was anything between 3 P.M. 
and 8 A.M., below the mergs, 
and perhaps even down to 
near the bottom level of the 
valleys. 

The second shikhari came in 
just after dark, and reported 
having seen nothing of the big 
markhor for several days. The 
herd kept moving about in the 
precipices (locally known as 
*parries’’’) below the mergs, 
but had not come at all low. 
He had seen ten males, two of 
which carried big heads. He 
was told to return the next 
morning and remain in obser- 
vation, while we went off in 
another direction. 

Abdur Rahman and I spent 
the next day up in the snow 
on the opposite side of Guaich 
nullah, spying far up it with a 
good telescope and glasses, but 
without result, and returned at 
dusk cold and rather disap- 
pointed to our camp. However, 
the second shikhari came in 
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later with the welcome news 
that he had seen the herd come 
down considerably lower late 
in the afternoon in ground we 
could not see from where we 
had been, and that he had 
spotted the big markhor at the 
tail of the herd. With his 
usual wariness, he allowed them 
all to precede him in the 
descent. 

There had been a fall of 
snow on the mergs above, the 
clouds had come down lower 
during the afternoon, and it 
looked like more snow at night. 
Abdur Rahman and I settled 
to go up the bed of the Hunza 
River in the dark next morning, 
to avoid being seen, to recon- 
noitre, and we then turned in 
to our blankets. 

We were up well before 
dawn, and set out after a cup 
of hot tea and a frugal meal. 
Progress among the big boulders 
was slow, but half an hour 
before dawn we arrived at the 
point we were making for, and 
waited for daylight. We were 
close to where the mountain 
fell almost sheer at the corner 
between the two valleys. 
Nearly opposite to us was a 
steep stone “‘ shoot ”’ or incline, 
where debris had fallen and 
accumulated from above, and 
up which grew a little sparse 
grass, the only vegetation to be 
found low down in these arid 
valleys. Snow had fallen during 
the night, and there was an 
inch on the ground where we 
lay concealed behind a boulder. 
As dawn crept through the 
clouds, which hung like a pall 
above us, Abdur Rahman set 
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himself to watch, though we 
had little hope of seeing any- 
thing. Suddenly I saw him 
put his hand behind him and 
make a little sign, which I 
knew meant “ game in sight.” 
Not having his eagle sight and 
instinctive knowledge of where 
to look, I kept carefully hidden 
till he made his report. After 
half an hour he withdrew from 
his position cautiously, and 
with a beaming face reported 
that the herd was quite low 
down, the nearest females being 
not more than seventy yards 
away. The remainder were 
scattered up the steep slope of 
debris and in the cliffs close by. 
Farthest away up the khud 
(hillside) were twelve males 
grazing close together, and 
among them was the “old 
shaitan,” which he now said 
must have a head of fifty-five 
inches, and there were four or 
five others over forty. The 
range to the “shaitan”’ was 
about 150 yards. I took what 
he said as to the length of 
the big head with the pro- 
verbial grain of salt, for I 
knew his swans were apt to 
turn out geese, and that his 
estimate of a head increased as 
the prospect of ‘‘ backshish”’ im- 
proved. But he was unusually 
excited: ‘‘Sahib,” he said, 
“ Allah is good and has de- 
livered the old shaitan into our 
hands!’ And I was scarcely 
less excited. The wind, such 
as there was, was blowing from 
the markhor towards us, and 
they were not likely to get our 
scent ; but the clouds were not 
far above us, and this was not 
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too much to be depended on. 
At such times eddies are apt 
to arise as the wind blows down 
between and round the clouds, 
and a puff the wrong way would 
be quite enough to alarm the 
nearest females, and at the 
faintest suspicion of danger all 
would disappear up the khud. 
There was not yet light enough 
to shoot, and there was nothing 
for it but to wait. My com- 
paratively white face, even 
under a puttoo cap, peering 
over a rock would be much 
more conspicuous than Abdur 
Rahman’s unwashed visage 
wrapped up in the fag end of 
his pugri. Our hands and feet 
were numb with cold, as I took 
my old .500 Winchester re- 
peater out of its case and 
loaded it with one round in 
the breech and three in the 
magazine. I then employed 
the time aiming at different 
marks under cover, trying to 
make sure of hitting when I 
got my shot. Abdur Rahman 
in the meantime crept back to 
his post of observation, selected 
a firing position for me, and 
placed a woollen glove I always 
carried on which to rest the 
rifle to shoot. This was to 
counteract the “jump ” of the 
rifle on discharge if resting on 
the hard rock. 

We waited another half-hour 
for the light to improve, and 
then I crept very cautiously 
up beside Abdur Rahman and 
looked through the telescope, 
which he had scotched up on 
top of the boulder with little 
Stones, directed on the 
shaitan. I was very anxious 
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to see for myself, and make 
quite sure. But there was no 
doubt that he was the markhor 
we were after. There he was 
with his straight horns, more 
like the straight-horned variety 
I had seen before in the Safed 
Koh range off the Kurram 
valley, and quite different to 
the ordinary Gilgit markhor. 
I judged the head to be at 
least fifty inches, and he looked 
magnificent in his long coat 
and his great beard. Very 
cautiously I brought the rifle 
up into position, aimed as I 
thought most carefully at the 
level of his elbow to allow for 
shooting so much up the hill, 
and fired just as a female gave 
the warning note of danger. 
Immediately the whole herd 
took flight straight up the 
stone shoot, and amongst them 
at the head was the old mark- 
hor. Apparently I had missed 
clean, and the sense of dis- 
appointment was intense. It 
was worse than useless to try 
a second shot, and I cursed 
myself for a fool, with which 
from his language I gathered 
Abdur Rahman fully concurred. 
We started to follow them to 
where the markhor had stood, 
to see if there was any sign of 
blood. As we ascended, big 
stones came crashing down, 
and we were forced to take 
shelter from them. It is a 
well-known trick of markhor, 
when flying from an enemy 
beneath them, to kick up stones 
with their hind feet, and so 
precipitate them down upon 
their foe. Looking up, we 
watched them disappear in- 
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to the clouds, the shaitan 
standing for a moment to 
observe us. ‘‘ Look, Sahib,” 
said Abdur Rahman, “he is 
laughing in his beard at us 
now, as I told you!”’ When 
we got to the spot where he 
had been standing when I 
fired, I could discover nothing, 
but Abdur Rahman, with his 
wonderful eyesight, picked up 
two long coarse hairs, and 
pointed to one or two drops 
of blood. ‘You have only 
grazed him near the foot, 
Sahib. These are two of the 
coarse hairs which grow about 
the pasterns. I watched him 
going away, and he was not 
lame, so it can only have been 
a graze. He will now go right 
up into the clouds and the 
snow, and we may go back 
to camp.” I knew he was 
right. After giving them such 
a scare it would be perfectly 
useless to think of going after 
that lot for a number of days 
until they had a chance of 
getting over their fright, and 
until the snow once more 
drove them down for food. 
It was a very crestfallen Sahib 
and his shikhari who returned 
to camp! And as is always the 
case, I felt a consummate ass, 
and I felt sure Abdur Rahman 
thought the same, which was 
a further humiliation. But 
we were good shooting friends, 
and nothing remained to be 
done but to make the most 
of the rest of my leave. 

We decided to ascend above 
our camp, and work south- 
wards along the Hunza valley 
and away from Guaich, leaving 
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the second shikhari to keep 
watch in case the clouds lifted 
or the herd came down again. 

We put in five days up in 
the snow without coming down, 
sleeping under the shelter of 
rocks, and I was fortunate 
in getting a forty-five inch 
head, the best I had so far 
obtained. We then returned 
to camp, and sent for the 
second shikhari. He came in 
and reported having seen with 
the glasses a few females high 
up in the snow where the 
mergs ended towards Hunzaa, 
which they did in a big preci- 
pice, but of the males he had 
seen nothing whatever. 

Abdur Rahman and I had 
another pow-wow that evening, 
and I reminded him that I 
had only a few more days’ 
leave, and that they must be 
devoted to trying for the 
straight-horned markhor, or I 
should be put to shame when 
I next went to the mess in 
Gilgit. “ All right, Sahib ; but 
there is only one way to try. 
The old shaitan must be lying 
up in the big precipice beyond 
the mergs. There is no other 
ground which we have not been 
able to spy, and it is a likely 
place. We shall have to climb 
up the face of the big Guaich 
parrie to the merg, and then 
up the merg till we can look 
down into the precipice. There 
is only one way to get up the 
parrie, and that is by ascending 
by the ledges which criss-cross 
up and down the face of it. 
The ledges are very narrow, 
and towards the top will now 
have snow at least a spaD 
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deep on them, and we may not 
be able to get up the whole 
way. We shall have to go 
very carefully and slowly up 
them, and will then have a 
climb of two hours up the 
deep snow of the merg. It 
will not be possible to take up 
our blankets, as the coolies 
will be required to assist the 
Sahib in the worst places, and 
can carry nothing more than 
the rifle and spare grass shoes. 
The Hunza man is very good in 
bad ground, and will look after 
the Sahib; the other will 
carry the rifle. I know where 
the markhor is likely to be, if 
he is there at all, and a spot 
from which we are likely to 
get a shot if he is. We must 
get up to the merg before the 
sun can get on to the snow on 
the ledges, as it will melt the 
snow when it does, and make 
them slippery; so we must 
start at least an hour before it 
begins to get light, and we 
must get back to camp by 
dark. If the Sahib wishes, 
we will try, and if Allah is 
good, the old shaitan shall no 
longer laugh at us in his beard.” 

The prospect was not alto- 
gether inviting. I knew by 
experience that if Abdur Rah- 
man said the going was bad, 
it would be to my mind horrible. 
I weighed a good two stone 
heavier than any of them, a 
thing which always made my 
shikhari a bit anxious in nasty 
ground, as he said he never 
felt sure that doubtful foot- 
hold which held under his 
weight would hold under mine. 
Also I had a bad head for 


heights, and although by con- 
stant climbing and practice I 
had overcome this to a great 
extent, I just hated bad ground. 
However, it was a case of 
Hobson’s choice, if we meant to 
get another shot at the old 
shaitan. 

Next morning we started off 
in the dark, and covered the 
easy ground to the foot of the 
Guaich parries by the time 
there was just light enough to 
see our foothold. Then com- 
menced a long climb up the 
rock ledges, which soon became 
several inches deep in soft 
snow. The great rock slabs 
stood up seemingly perpendicu- 
lar, some as much as 400 feet 
high. Between them, running 
up at various angles, were the 
ledges we had to ascend by, 
criss-crossing to right and left 
over the face of the hill. In 
places the ledge would appear 
not more than a foot wide, 
and nearly always sloped out, 
with a horrid drop below which 
got worse aS we ascended. 
Every step for considerable 
distances in the snow had to 
be taken with the utmost care 
—a slip would often have 
entailed 


‘* A drop into nothing beneath you, 
Just as straight as a beggar can spit.” 


Sometimes we ended up in a 
cul-de-sac, and had to retrace 
our steps and look for another 
way. I confess my heart was 
often in my boots, and nothing 
but the sense of shame kept 
me going; but I knew it 
would probably be worse going 
down than up, and sufficient 
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unto the hour was the evil 
thereof. At length, about 
11 A.M., we arrived at the 
top after an ascent of 2000 
feet, to find ourselves on a 
knife edge. A narrow but 
precipitous nullah ran up to 
the merg on the far side, with 
deep snow everywhere, and 
it was clear we were not yet 
out of the wood. To continue 
to our left up the knife edge 
was not possible; the only 
way was to skirt round the 
head of the nullah through the 
snow to a point where we 
thought we could get on to 
the merg, a distance of some 
150 yards. Snow is prover- 
bially treacherous going, and 
the ground would have been 
difficult going for me at the 
best of times, and it looked 
like an impasse. 

Abdur Rahman looked long 
at that 150 yards. ‘‘Stay you 
here, Sahib, while I and one 
of the coolies try across first, 
and see if it is possible for you 
to follow ; wait till we return.” 
They started off, and after 
what seemed a long time I 
saw it was possible for them to 
arrive at: the point they were 
making for. I was getting 
desperately cold in the wind, 
and feared I should get too 
numb to follow, and started to 
follow with the second coolie. 
It was a stupid thing to do, 
as this coolie was not clever 
in bad ground like the others, 
and was not in the habit of 
being out with me and guiding 
my steps; as soon as I did so, 
I saw Abdur Rahman start to 
come back. 
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It was just the sort of ground 
where my extra weight told 
against me, but all went well 
till we got to a bit of conm- 
paratively easy going about 
the middle. Perhaps then I 
grew careless; but all at once 
my foot slipped, and down 
I went like a flash in a 
cloud of snow to get hung 
up on a projecting rock ten 
feet below which, luckily for 
me, stood just above the 
side of the precipice. It all 
happened in an instant, and 
as I lay rather dazed and 
afraid to move hand or foot, I 
heard Abdur Rahman’s cry 
of alarm. When he saw what 
had happened he shouted to 
me to lie quite still, which I 
had enough sense to do. Abdur 
Rahman then came up; 4a 
rope of pugris fastened to- 
gether was let down to me, and 
Abdur Rahman and the Hunza 
coolie both came to my rescue. 
With them below me, and the 
assistance of the rope held 
fast above by the other coolie, 
I made my way back to our 
track, and got my wind again. 
Abdur Rahman was vely 
angry! “It is by the mercy 
of Allah, Sahib, you did not go 
over the edge! If you will not 
wait for me to go with you in 
such places, I will no longer 
remain your shikhari. Had 
you fallen, the British Agent 
would have placed me in prison 
for the rest of my days.” I 
scarcely needed the rebuke, 
which was thoroughly deserved. 
I had had my lesson! To 
Abdur Rahman the British 
Agent, next to the Padishah of 
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Rum, the Caliph of Bagdad, 
and good Queen Victoria, re- 
presented an awful and all- 
powerful spirit. 

We got on to the merg with- 
out further adventure. From 
here we had 1500 feet to ascend 
to the spot Abdur Rahman 
was making for; the snow lay 
a foot deep, and as we went on 
it got deeper and deeper and the 
going more and more laborious ; 
the sweat ran off one despite 
the cold wind and the fact 
that the sun had now dis- 
appeared behind the clouds, 
which had gathered round the 
higher peaks. It was not till 
1 pM. that we neared our 
point; we had come up some 
3500 feet of very heavy going, 
and were all a bit done. 

‘Sit down here, Sahib, while 
I go on and spy,” said Abdur 
Rahman, and I was nothing 
loth to do so. He _ went 
twenty or thirty yards to the 
edge of the khud, where there 
was a rock off which the snow 
had been blown by the wind 
whistling up from below over 
the edge, and very cautiously 
wormed himself forward to 
where he could see over. There 
he remained motionless like a 
bit of the rock itself till sat- 
isfied that there was nothing 
in view, and then edged on 
again to command more ground. 
I watched him eagerly for 
some minutes, when I saw him 
make his sign, which told me 
he had spotted game. 

It was now my turn to crawl 
forward, and as I drew up 
Abdur Rahman drew back. 
“Sahib,” he whispered, “the 
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old shaitan is there. He is 
lying down half concealed be- 
hind a rock in the face of the 
parrie opposite to us at about 
200 yards. You cannot shoot 
till he moves, as no vital part 
except his head is exposed.” 
At 200 yards the head was too 
small a mark at which to risk 
the shot, and it was obvious 
that we must wait until he 
stood up. 

I crept up to where the 
telescope had been fixed, and 
looked through. Even then 
it took me a little time to find 
the markhor; but he moved 
his head ever so little, and 
the horns gave him away. 
Only his head and neck and 
a bit of his shoulder were 
visible, but there was no doubt 
he was the animal we were 
after. So I selected a firing 
position, pushed up little fids 
of snow, and gradually built 
up a miniature “sangar” to 
cover my face, with a loophole 
for the rifle, into which I 
slipped my glove ready for 
when the time to shoot should 
come. I then loaded the rifle 
under cover, and did a little 
aiming drill to steady myself 
while Abdur Rahman watched. 

We waited patiently till 
3 P.M., never leaving the mark- 
hor unobserved, but he did 
not move. Then Abdur Rab- 
man said: ‘‘ Sahib, it is getting 
late, and we must get down to- 
night; we have no blankets, 
and a night up here and we 
should be frozen. We cannot 
go down in the dark.” 

He was right. I had to take 
my shot or leave it; even if 
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we came back the next day, 
the odds were anything against 
finding the markhor again. 
Also the clouds were steadily 
gathering and coming lower 
down the mountains, and it 
looked like more snow that 
night. We could not risk 
being caught in darkness, cloud, 
or snow, and either of the 
latter would render the ascent 
next day impossible. 

I wormed myself into my 
shooting position and pushed 
the rifle through the loophole, 
while Abdur Rahman lay close 
by with his eye glued to the 
telescope ready to observe the 
shot. I tried a sight on the 
markhor, and then took careful 
aim with the “ Trusty One,” 
as my rifle was known from 
the number of heads it had 
accounted for in other hands. 
I pressed the trigger in the 
most approved military style. 
Off went the rifle. Up jumped 
the markhor like a flash, and 
darted along the face of the 
parrie towards our left in ground 
which looked impossible even 
for him. To recharge the rifle 
from the magazine was the 
work of an instant, while Abdur 
Rahman said: “ You hit the 
rock just below him!” I 
took a snap shot just as the 
markhor was about to dis- 
appear from view. He turned 
about immediately in some 
extraordinary way in the bad 
ground, and darted this time 
to our right, making for a 
corner some thirty yards away 
round which he would have 
been safe. I got in another 
snap shot before he reached it, 
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and for a couple of seconds he 
stood still, not hit but be- 
wildered, as he did not know 
where the shots came from. 
This gave me a chance to 
aim hurriedly, and I fired the 
last round in the magazine. 
“Luggya (a hit), Sahib,” I 
heard Abdur Rahman say, while 
I rapidly loaded the rifle and 
then looked. 

I saw the noble old animal 
sink to his knees, while Abdur 
Rahman prayed volubly aloud. 
The markhor tried to recover 
himself, but in vain, his spread- 
ing horns hitting the side of 
the rock preventing him from 
doing so. He gradually over- 
balanced, and with his head 
thrown back till the horns 
spread out on his flanks, he 
began to slide down the face 
of the parrie. Unable to check 
himself on the smooth rock, 
the speed of his involuntary 
descent increased, and with 
his fore-feet working away in 
front to prevent him turning 
head over heels, away went the 
straight-horned markhor down 
the precipice to his death. 

After going thus for about 
five hundred feet, he finished 
by rolling down for another 
five hundred, all the time to 
the steady accompaniment of 
Abdur Rahman’s prayers. At 
last he finished up motionless 
far below us. ‘El hamd el 
Allah!” shouted Abdur Rah- 
man, leaping to his feet, while I 
also cried ‘‘ Glory be! ”’ (which, 
being translated, means the 
same thing). We had bagged 
the big markhor! We had a 
good look at him and the 
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ground he lay in with glasses 


and telescope. ‘The horns 
are not broken, Sahib, but we 
may not be able to recover 
the head,’ said Abdur Rah- 
man. “The ground is very 
bad even for us, but it can 
only be attempted from below. 
Hasten now, for it is late. 
We have a long and difficult 
descent, and the clouds are 
nearly on us.” So after he 
had pointed out to the coolies 
the best way to approach the 
dead markhor next day, we 
turned, and very light-heartedly 
made all speed down the merg. 

It was easy enough flounder- 
ing through the snow till we 
got to the edge of the merg. 
“We cannot go down the way 
we came up, Sahib,”’ said Abdur 
Rahman; ‘the snow on the 
ledges will be soft from the 
sun, and the danger of slip- 
ping will be too great.’ So 
when we got to the knife edge, 
we began to work down it. 
It was about the worst ground 
I have ever been in. I had 
been brought up with a round 
turn by the incident of the 
morning, and was not looking 
for risks ; and it was only the 
elation of having bagged that 
markhor that kept me at it. 
I did not dare to turn my 
eyes down into the drop. In 
one place we had to climb 
round a corner, and the only 
way was to get down the face 
of one of those infernal rock 
Slabs and along it round the 
corner. How we managed it 
Ido not know. Abdur Rahman, 
a wonderful climber, went first, 
where there seemed to me no 
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hold; but a Gilgit man’s toes 
are like iron. He took off his 
grass shoes and his woollen 
socks, and I veritably believe 
he hung on with his finger and 
toe-nails. The Hunza coolie 
followed, and when they had 
got into position, I was directed 
to come and they would support 
and guide my feet with their 
hands. 

There was nothing else for 
it; and I went spread-eagled 
down the face of the flat rock, 
my feet worked by and resting 
nearly altogether on their hands 
and clawing at the rock with 
my fingers, and always that 
horrible drop below’ which 
nearly turned me sick. I know 
I got little hold myself, and 
how they managed to get me 
and my 114 stones round that 
corner I have never been 
able to grasp. However, it 
was done, no thanks to me; 
and then they had to go 
back and do it all over again 
for the second coolie, who was 
in tears up above, whimpering 
that he could never get down. 
He got very little sympathy 
from the others, who laughed 
at him and chaffed him all the 
time, telling him he would be 
certain to fall, and that if so, 
they would take the news to 
his village. 

We had one other bad bit, 
where we had to work back- 
wards down a “cheminée,” 
jamming our bodies into a 
cleft in the rock by pushing 
with hands and feet from out- 
wards; but the drop was 


only about thirty feet, and 
that was not so bad. 
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We got into camp well after 
dark, cold, hungry, and tired 
out, but delighted. <A_ hot 
meal and a stiff glass of hot 
whisky punch put everything 
right, and then came the hour 
for smoking and recreation. 
Abdur Rahman and I stayed 
up late over a good fire, and 
first settled the question of 
how to try to collect the head 
of the markhor ; then he started 
one of his interminable and 
fabulous yarns about the Caliph 
of Bagdad. He also, in a 
moment of confidence, told me 
how his brother was doing time 
for the rest of his natural 
existence by order of the Kash- 
mir Durbar, for kidnapping 
Kashmir sepoys on their way 
up to Gilgit before there was a 
British Agency, and selling 
them as slaves down the Indus 
valley to Pathans! He did 
not know that I had heard the 
tale before, and that all his 
asseverations of his brother’s 
innocence were wasted on me. 
As a matter of fact, I had been 
warned that, as Abdur Rahman 
himself was more than suspected 
of having taken a hand in this 
enterprising deal himself, he 
was not to be allowed down 
the Indus below Ramghat, 
where the road to Doyen and 
Astor leaves the valley. 

The head of the markhor 
was safely secured the next day, 
but only with great difficulty ; 
it was not possible to bring 
away any of the meat as well, 
as the men would have loved 
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to do. Mohammedans are not 
supposed to eat the flesh 
of any animal that has not 
been made “ hellal,” or lawful, 
by having its throat cut before 
it is dead, by way of making 
it a sacrifice. But that never 
seemed to interfere seriously 
with the consumption of every 
atom of an animal shot stone 
dead out stalking; the cere- 
mony of cutting the throat 
was solemnly performed even 
if the quarry was as dead as 
mutton. They always informed 
me there was just a shred of 
life left, no matter what time 
had elapsed before they got 
to him! 

The head of the straight- 
horned markhor of QGuaich 
hangs before me as I write 
this thirty years afterwards, 
one among numerous other 
trophies from Gilgit and other 
parts of the world; but there 
is no head I possess that 
brings back more the excite- 
ment and elation attaching to 
big game shooting with its 
attendant risks, or still gives 
me greater satisfaction. 

Even after all these years I 
sometimes dream of that shoot. 
The dream nearly always par- 
takes of the nature of a night- 
mare, and usually takes the 
form of feeling in a desper- 
ate funk on that knife edge, 
on the verge of _ slipping, 
with the old shaitan stand- 
ing above me, looking down, 
and “laughing at me in his 
beard.” 
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“©, . . of Nights and Days, 
Where Destiny with Men for Pieces plays!” 
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CAREENED; imaging some 
fabulous monster washed up 
on to the shore and fallen 
victim to insignificant destruc- 
tion, the black ship lay an 
inert hulk, over which half- 
naked men swarmed, shouting. 
From the caulking fires smoke 
rose, twisting to form a purple 
haze against green foliage. The 
pungency of boiling pitch grew 
ever stronger than the smell 
of woods and sea. And always, 
monotony in sound, a dull 
beating of the ponderous mauls 
obsessed the air. Halcyon 
days ; the beginning of a second 
month, when, with Schenke 
busied around the storehouses 
and directing labour, and the 
doctor untempted, as he de- 
clared, by the delights of idle- 
ness while rod and line were 
crying to be used, Sleive found 
himself the sole companion of 
Johanna. 

Offering, apart from its un- 
deniable beauty, an all too 
Tare rest and quiet, the her- 
IMitage claimed them most 
often. Habit alone at first 
responded to the call of the 
beach, its varying interests and 
activities ; but presently, the 
island children and Johanna’s 
inclinations asserting them- 
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selves, drew and held her there 
for at least a portion of each 
morning. Of these shell-brown 
and clamorous urchins, the 
chosen leader was a sturdy 
boy answering to the name 
of Sol Hugget, whose natural 
courtesy and continual chuckles 
had quickly endeared him to 
Johanna. Finding him in 
tears had meant acquaintance 
and the assuaging of grief 
by stories. Whereupon, Youth 
needing but precedent to 
establish rule, it soon became 
a common sight to see a band 
of enraptured listeners encir- 
cling one whom they plainly 
regarded as the original of all 
princesses. With Sleive present 
the court was less at ease, and 
he was therefore compelled to 
find other occupation, until he 
should receive the signal for a 
rescue. Sometimes wandering 
as far as the Vulture, in general, 
he was content to sit and smoke 
under the shade of the nearest 
roof, an unsuspected auditor of 
many conversations between 
the various women. Innocent 
though his intentions were, he 
had to incur the penalty of 
such practice. 

That on the occasion in 
question both the speakers 
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were invisible mattered little. 
Memory substituting sight por- 
trayed an Irishwoman whose 
rude health and spirits had 
brought her, besides popular- 
ity, a recognised position as 
the quartermaster’s favourite 
and choice; and her com- 
panion, the mother of Sol, a 
loose - fleshed creature, with 
scant hair and a weak chin. 

““A beauty an’ there ever 
was one, Gawd help her! And 
that gentle and kind with them 
tiresome brats.” 

“°Tis the truth ye spake, 
Moll Hugget! And a rare 
change it is indeed from t’other, 
bad scran to her! The devil 


mend her for the foul and dirty 
slut sheis... 
at last.” 
“Noah sez, as ’ow the cap’n 
be fair silly along o’ her,” 


and well mated 


droned the first woman list- 
lessly. ‘‘ But how long’ll it 
last; that’s wot ’e says, sez 
’e. There'll be tears a-plenty 
and blows for her same as the 
rest 0’ us.” 

She drew a vigorous protest. 
“Faix, ye’ve got the wrong 
sow by the ear this time, 
swateheart dear! For be the 
one token, the same Master 
Peter’s found his love at long 
last, the big tub o’ lard! An’ 
be t’other, it’s not the likes of 
her that'll be after passing 
from mouth to mouth, like a 
bottle at a wake! Tis the 
knife or the salt sea for her 
sort when her time comes, if 
ever. Ah, and a bad day for 
us, begob! ” 

Anticipating as he did only 
the usual gossip, harmless and 
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often amusing, the  Irish- 
woman’s words struck a smile 
from Sleive’s face, and drove 
him hastily in search of Johanna 
and her party. He found them 
near the undergrove, whither 
they had been drawn by the voc- 
iferous dismay and indignation 
of a few poultry collected about 
an intrusive but innocuous 
snake, which occupied a corner 
of the scratching grounds. And 
so receptive was he of Johanna’s 
moods that it was but a matter 
of moments before he was 
laughing as heartily as any. 
Indeed, it was extraordinary 
how seldom either past or 
future impinged upon _ the 
present ; how easily both were 
escaped from in Sleive’s mind. 
On board the black ship it had 
been, and would be different, he 
assured himself. There, en- 
compassed by the hateful trap- 
pings of the nefarious trade in 
which he was engaged, and 
living as he must in daily, 
almost hourly, expectation of 
some ghastly happening, even 
the finality of death itself, it 
was not so difficult to realise 
and accept his fate. Here 
everything, including Nature, 
conspired to betray him and 
his love, set, as he thought, a 
thing apart from the desire of 
other men. True, his will pre- 
vailing, still served him well by 
day; but when he sought his 
rest each night, it was with 
some fresh revelation of 
Johanna’s physical allure to 
overburden consciousness. 
How great a change there 
was in him was measured by 
his frankness when, replying to 
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Johanna’s casual probing after 
the secret of the island passage, 
he began to speak of tides, 
soundings, and the like; and 
also, by his momentary anger, 
when sudden laughter was pre- 
lude to a confession that she 
already knew what he would 
say. 

“Peter told me long since. 
I would not have asked you 
if it were not that I know.” 

“Then why ? ” 

“A woman’s whim, perhaps,” 
she gestured, adding gently, 
“You would not have told me 
that, three . . . a month ago, 
would you, Paul Sleive ? ”’ 

“No,” he said soberly, ‘‘ that 
is so.”’ 

“But now,” she continued, 
with a slow smile, “‘ anything 
I wish to ask, except your 
past .. . your own affairs.” 
even those an 


“ Perhaps 
you were to ask.” 

“Unless it be I can guess 
eh. « .” 

Knowledge replacing intui- 
tion, started pulses in his wrists 


and parched his mouth. “ Ah, 
then I did talk . . . that night. 
What... what did I say, 
Johanna ? ” 

“Not now, Paul!” She 
withdrew her gaze, and sad- 
hess touched her features. 
“Some other time, perhaps. 
Now I would forget that night 

- allthat happened . . . for 
. it is better so.” 

But discussions of this kind 
were in themselves of rare 
occurrence. As a rule, they 
managed to avoid the treacher- 
ous shoals of memory, to veer 
from the dark shores of their 
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inheritance, and let their 
thoughts and speech, guided 
by common interest, drift on 
a placid flood of daily incident, 
argument impersonal if vig- 
orous, and the countless topics 
which formed the currents of 
intellect and wit. 

In all it was a period during 
which Time seemed to bave 
hesitated in its stride; for 
never in history of the haven 
had such tranquillity, such 
widespread contentment, been 
known. How much was due 
to the fact of Inez no longer 
ruling, and that Schenke, lack- 
ing encouragement, had failed 
to attempt the orgies which 
most often had ended in a 
general debauch ; or how much 
this travesty of a perfect state 
resembled the passing lapse of 
a@ maniac into sanity, only 
Gabriel Lovercot might have 
troubled to inquire. But even 
he, as if answering occult in- 
fluence, forgot to be senten- 
tious, and developed an un- 
expected turn for artless joking, 
which, delighting the captain 
and Johanna, was a source of 
enduring wonder to his friend. 

Unnoticed, however, natural 
laws pursued their functions ; 
and eventually, no longer im- 
mature, but gravid amidst a 
universe of changing stars and 
planets, the moon announced 
the presage of her days. 
A presage that found ful- 
filment one evening, when 
Sleive, emerging with Johanna 
from the woods on to a black 
and amber beach, heard the 
echo of a woman’s voice, hys- 
terical, enraged. <A _ glance 
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showed them that they were 
not the only ones attracted 
by the cries. Each house, the 
various centres of activity, not 
excepting the gangs working 
on the Vulture, contributed 
their quota to a straggling 
procession which hastened 
along the shore in the direction 
of the captain’s dwelling, where 
an agitated group already as- 
sembled. On the fringe of the 
chaparral Sleive and his com- 
panion increased their pace, 
although, as he explained to 
her, there was no need of fear 
. . . the doctor would be on 
hand. 

“No harm can come to 
either,’ was his assurance. “I 
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shall leave you at Gabriel’s, 
and, in retort to an immediate 
objection, added, ‘‘ That is un- 


less you would prefer to throw 
oil upon the flames! ” 

Pausing but long enough to 
close the door behind him, he 
ran on, and mingled with the 
late-comers on the outskirts 
of the throng. The first thing 
that caught his eye was Peter 
Schenke leaning against a 
pillar, and wiping the blood 
from his brow and a shoulder 
about which a white shirt 
hung in rags. His chest simu- 
lating a bellows in full blast, 
he yet apparently lacked the 
breath for speech ; while Inez, 
with one foot on the low step 
of the veranda, her hair in 
flaming disorder and gesticu- 
lating wildly, abused him in a 
mixture of Spanish and vile 
English. In the gloom of the 
entrance it was possible to 
discern Lovercot’s chilled smile. 
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Jostled by nearly all the female 
population, and as many men 
as dared come, Sleive was in 
time to witness two incidents 
occur almost simultaneously. 
One was the departure of the 
captain, who, detaching him- 
self from the pillar, lurched 
within; the other was the 
sudden break of Lopez, fury 
in every writhing line of his 
face, through the crowd and 
up to Inez. But what his pur- 
pose was remained unknown; 
for, with a veritable neigh of 
rage, she wheeled, and, swinging 
her arm, caught him across 
the head, lifting him fairly off 
the ground, and depositing him 
among the feet of the audience, 
who hurriedly gave space. 

Upon the stunned figure she 
was proceeding to empty the 
vials of an outrageous wrath, 
when the voice of the doctor, 
who had come out on the 
veranda, sharp as one of his 
own scalpels, docked her utter- 
ance. 

“Come, come, madam! You 
have had your fling. Now it 
is time you went! Remem- 
ber...” He leant down and 
whispered. And to the utter 
amazement of the spectators as 
depicted upon their features, 
Inez gulped, clutched a flimsy 
covering about her bosom, and, 
plunging into the crowd, made 
off. ‘As for you, good folks,” 
the doctor continued, sweeping 
the others with a rigid finger, 
‘don’t let me detain you. The 
entertainment Inez furnished 
is presumably at an end. Per- 
haps some of you will be good 
enough to see her fortunate 
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husband safely home. In his 
present state, I doubt if he can 
find it himself unaided.”’ 

Lacking opportunity to ques- 
tion Lovercot in private, and 
content to bide his time in 
view of the apparent failure 
of Inez’s effort, a few un- 
usually cheerful hours spent 
at Quadrille with Johanna as 
his partner against the other 
two almost effaced earlier hap- 
penings from Sleive’s mind. 
In bed, and reading, however, 
his brain recollecting detail was 
shaping it toward significance, 
when a flicker of the candle 
under its glass directed his 
attention to the doctor crossing 
the threshold. 

“So! It is as I hoped. I 
looked to find you still awake.”’ 
He turned and dropped the 
latch hurriedly. “Pest! but 
the night lacks even Christian 
virtue. I am chilled through, 
and have forgot my snuff-box.”’ 
His lean body, wrapped in a 
puce and padded dressing-gown, 
he disposed of tailor fashion 
on the spare cot facing Sleive, 
and he adjusted a bandana 
knotted over each temple, so 
that he looked more than ever 
like a satyr. ‘“‘I thought to 
come at you during the even- 
ing, knowing you would be 
inquisitive if not anxious,” he 
Tesumed, “‘ but Comus would 
not be denied. This time 
perhaps, sir, you will not dis- 
pute but that my diagnosis 
was correct ? ” 

“Nay! But the beginnings 
puzzle me. Were you present 
or away ? ”’ 


“Both. In other words, 


having left Peter to snore at 
ease in his room, I was dozing 
on this bed, when sounds awoke 
me... those of voices, suit- 
ably interspersed with kisses !”’ 

** Kisses?”  Sleive’s eye- 
brows rose. ‘‘ Then Peter...” 

Lovercot betrayed amuse- 
ment. ‘“‘Of kisses! And I'll 
confess that I, much pleased 
at a confirmation of my opinion 
of his weakness, was loth to 
move. Indeed, it was only the 
thought that you and...” 
—he bent and tucked the robe 
closer about his feet—‘ and 
Miss Sedley might arrive to 
witness a scene more amorous 
than, let us say, elegant, which 
inspired me to rise . . . at the 
very moment when an oath 
from Peter, feminine impor- 
tunities, more oaths, and a 
female scream, warned me my 
theories were in danger of 
destruction. How much I did 
not realise until I reached the 
other room.”’ 

‘Well, what then ? ” 

“A proper if most vulgar 
brawl, sir, but one which I 
thoroughly enjoyed. I had 
no idea Inez was so prodigi- 
ous strong. It required the 
infliction of that last scratch 
upon the countenance of our 
esteemed and gentle captain 
before he gathered strength to 
throw her from the room out 
on to the sand. Zounds, sir! 
For the moment I thought he 
had broke her neck . . . a posi- 
tively astounding feat of arms. 
Then, reassured by her voice, 
louder than ever, and that 
of her charming husband, I 
remained hid. But not for 
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long. The immediate presence 
of a crowd and, as I say, 
Lopez, convinced me the visit 
was not fortuitous. The rest 
you know, save that she came 
near to succeeding where you 
failed.”’ 

Sleive laughed. ‘“‘ You mean 
the smack she handed Lopez ? ”’ 

“Smack you call it! Save 
me from such. He’ll be hard 
put to it to move his jaws in 
comfort during the next week 
or so.” 

“Tam not sorry. What was 
it you said to Inez that she 
went so quietly ? ” 

The doctor unfolded his limbs 
on to the floor. “Sir, curiosity 


is a prolific begetter of lies, 
therefore you must rest con- 
tent with my promise to inform 
you on some future occasion. 


Now having fulfilled my mis- 
sion, I shall go home.”’ Waving 
Sleive’s thanks aside, he was 
about to open the door, when 
he paused at another question. 
“Is this the end? You mean 
is all chance of trouble over ? 
That would seem likely... 
she should have learnt her 
lesson.”’ And if Lovercot sought 
to reassure a friend contrary 
to personal belief, his tone did 
not betray him. 

Johanna’s views upon the 
incident, while of interest to 
Sleive, were seemingly to re- 
main unknown. Ignored or 
dismissed, she failed even to 
offer passing comment on the 
subject. Question he would 
not. And when not long after- 
wards she did broach the topic 
of haven life, it was from an 
angle which, catching him un- 
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awares, nearly precipitated a 
first and only quarrel. 

** This place in its behaviour,” 
she remarked, “might well 
serve as an example to many 
villages at . . . home.” 

“Why not?” he queried 
lazily, altering his position on 
the soft sward of the hermitage. 

Her amusement was instantly 
abandoned. ‘‘ Why not?” she 
cried. ‘‘Zounds, Paul! as the 
doctor would say. Would you 
have me believe that a mere 
exchange of sea for land . . . of 
water for earth . . . can effect 
a complete metamorphosis in 
human nature?” 

It appeared, however, that 
he did in part; but she would 
not let him finish. “Spare me 
your arguments ! ” the violence 
of her tone transcended sneers ; 
it was as if she sought to 
goad him into anger. “It is 
useless to tell me all and sundry 
are but the victims of injustice 
or circumstance. Not even 
from you could I accept that!” 

“ Listen to me, Johanna!” 
He sat up, hands clasped about 
his knees; and as he con- 
tinued, features and utterance 
alike grew grim and cold. 
*“‘ There can be no denial of the 
fact that even the most blood- 
thirsty buccaneers have been 
on occasion honest men ashore. 
Also, there are no more Indies 
to be taken ... what passed 
in Drake’s day for heroism is 
now called piracy. Neverthe- 
less, I do not defend these . . - 
of whom I am one... who, 
ripe of judgment if not old in 
years, knowing the right from 
wrong, the ethic law and social 
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code, make their choice deliber- 
ately and without .. . re- 
morse. Nor do I speak of 
such as are innately evil, things 
not fitted to be called men 
... yet even they, God help 
them. No matter! What I 
would say is, if it were possible 
to know the history of each 
and every member of the 
Vulture’s crew, you would find 
the bulk of them were either 
cozened into their present life 
by some chance turn of Fate, 
or owe it to some fault in 
upbringing . . . to a thousand 
causes apart from innate vile- 
ness. Of that I am convinced ! 
They are in a trap! But such 
asI... with us, itis different. 
There is no excuse... no 





pardon ... no hope.” 
She used her fan to shield a 
change of countenance. “I 


am answered, Paul. What 
right had I,” she spoke wearily, 
“to question others’ motives ? 
What have such things to do 


Children playing at the 
water’s edge splashed, shriek- 
ing, crowing with delight. A 
woman, wiping soap-suds from 
a@ pair of brawny arms, ex- 
changed coarse jests with an- 
other hanging bleached gar- 
ments on a line to dry. < Boats 
which ferried to and fro; pro- 
duce arriving in great ‘woven 
baskets from the fields; and 
the doctor balanced rod in 
hand upon a point of rock 

- all these viewed by the 
mellow radiance of afternoon, 
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with us when... on a day 
as beautiful as this?” 

Sleive did not respond. In- 
stead he rose and stood with 
gaze directed to where, far 
out near the Gates, the cook 
Pompey pulled yet another 
fish into the boat which Jenkin 
rowed. A loathsome insect, 
half centipede, half worm, 
dropped from a decaying branch 
and passed his foot unharmed. 
Behind him the spring tinkled, 
and the perfume of the flowers 
hung like incense in the drowsy 
air. 

The second month drew near 
its close. No longer impotent, 
the black ship once more floated 
on the placid waters of the 
lagoon. New canvas ready to 
be bent, old Evans busied in 
the cabins, and others agile as 
apes, scraping the spars and 
setting up the rigging. These 
marked, for all who cared 
to watch, the true elapse of 
time. 






under the stark cobalt of a 
sky where gulls and land birds 
soared and floated, seemed evi- 
dence that life along the beach 
continued without change. Yet 
change there was; for in the 
glare of sun, by lantern, bon- 
fire, and torch, until the pre- 
vious night was far advanced, 
and all hands wearied to com- 
plaint, the mate, in obedience 
to his captain’s sudden whim, 
had hastened and completed 
the refitting of the Vulture. 
Now her masts, amber against 
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tarred gear and dull black hull, 
her brass-work gleaming, and 
with anchor fluked in coral 
gardens fathoms deep below 
her counter, she nosed a second 
hawser in the changing tide. 

Sleive, passing with Johanna 
on their way to the hermit- 
age, halted instinctively, and 
frowned at a hateful token 
of Time’s trickery. 

“The sands run low,” he 
muttered. “One can count 
the days, if not the very hours 
themselves.” 

“But Peter has set no date 
for sailing,’ she reminded him. 
** And if he had, the more reason 
to be gay. Come, Paul, let us 
forget all, save that we are 
man and woman ... . friends.” 
A mantle of colour rose, deepen- 
ing the sun-tint of her features ; 


and they entered the cool trans- 
parent shadow of the chaparral 


before she added, ‘I have 
another curious fancy ... to 
to see the graveyard.” 

Sleive took the lead, and with 
Johanna following closely, they 
made their way among tangled 
briar, over ground lianas, and 
between thick vegetation, until 
the track achieved its end— 
a huge slab of lichened rock. 
No word was spoken ; in silence 
they stared below them and 
around. 

Here none of the trees they 
were accustomed to found life. 
Instead, monstrous trunks, 
cloaked by abnormal foliage, 
loomed from darkness, shared 
by matted creepers and branches 
hung with decayed growth. 
What light there was filtering 
from above disclosed a pit that 
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lay not many feet beneath them. 
Enormous leaves that floated 
touched logs livid with slime. 

“Faugh!” Johanna whis- 
pered. ‘“‘The very smell is 
pestilential. I had not imag- 
ined . .. amidst all _ this 
beauty, it is like some canker 
of fair flesh. It only lacks a 
guardian spirit of .. .” 

“Don’t move!” His fingers 
shut like a trap upon her 
arm. A sword flashed in single 
motion from its sheath and 
down. “I thought I heard 
the warning.” Pinned by his 
blade to a crevice in the rock, 
a squat head carrying a horned 
excrescence, and some yard of 
diapered red and blue, threshed 
wildly. 

“A fer-de-lance, I think!” 
She evinced no fear, repugnance 
only. 

“Well named,” he said 
quietly. “The men call it 
‘Sudden death ’ ever since one 
of them, working in the clear- 
ing, was struck ... and died 
in a few minutes. Let us send 
it home.” His sword flicked 
up and out; and the pit 
received its offering with a 
loud thick gulp. 

“For all its horrors, I am 
glad I have seen the place,” 
she announced later. ‘ Who 
knows, it may yet hold all 
that is earthly of Johanna 
Sedley.”’ 

“ The Saints forbid !” Start- 
ling the stillness of the hermi- 
tage, his exclamation passed 
apparently unnoticed. 

““Whose thought was it,” 
she continued, ‘to put it to 
the present use? Not Peter’s, 
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lacking imagination as he 
does.” 

“Not Peter’s, as you say. 
Although, despite his seeming 
frankness, his often childish 
and genuine simplicity, there 
is a real cunning under that 
low brow and flaming thatch.” 
The tone implied a warning. 

“So I have felt at times, but 
never proved .. . 80 far.” 

“Laziness,” he reflected 
aloud. ‘‘ That, rather than a 
sense of drama, must have 
inspired some early inhabi- 
tant ... a saving of unpleas- 
ant labours.” 

“Perhaps. Speaking of 
Peter, why, even to me, has 
he never mentioned his first 
coming here ? ” 

“ Within the circle where we 
move ”—Sleive’s lips curled— 
“it is not etiquette, Johanna, 
to seek to know too much. 
Like his own early history, the 
answer to your question is 
shrouded in mystery. None 
of those with him, then, are 
now alive... at least so he 
says.” 

“You mean. . 
queried breathless. 

“I may not judge, only 
suspect. But that the last 
leader whom Peter served as 
mate found an end in the pit 
he had set aside for others, I 
can vouch for. This I heard 
from Schenke’s own mouth 
one night he woke me raving 
in his sleep.” 

“But,” she protested, “one 
man—even Peter could not kill 
& whole crew.” 

“Nay! What is more prob- 
able, the other, whosoever he 
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was, died, and Schenke merely 
stepped into his shoes, chang- 
ing his crew for reasons politic 
as soon as possible after leav- 
ing the island. From the sturdy 
structure of the buildings, the 
existence of the caves, and 
other signs of a permanent 
settlement, my opinion and 
Lovercot’s is that the haven 
must date back to the days 
when the Main was in height 
of fame, or even earlier,’’ Sleive 
sighed. ‘“‘In truth, Johanna, 
you ask many questions... 
and difficult.” 

‘?As you once told me, oh, 
so long ago ! ” she said quickly. 

“IT... it was not meant. 
I spoke in jest ...1I...” 

* Does it matter 9 sa she cut 
in upon his protestations. “I 
am glad of it. You spoke of 
thanking me for the binding of 
your wound, and giving you a 
stupid drink of limes when you 
were fevered. What were such 
things compared to those I 
have to thank you for... 
even in that first hour ? ” 

“Before God, Johanna! "jhe 
said hoarsely, “’tis no thanks 
I deserve, when the times I 
have been cruel to you lie like 
mountains on my heart.” 

“Cruel?” her tone grew 
soft. ‘‘ You cruel to me, Paul ? 
If you were, was it not only to 
be kind ’—she turned features 
quivering with rare emotion— 
“and I am grateful. O Paul, 
believe me! I am grateful!” 

Sleive did not answer. And 
following a pause, he heard a 
voice clear, minute through 
the rushing of blood within 
his ears. 

02 
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“See, Paul! How black the 
Sky has grown; and the sea 
is misted, hidden by rain. The 
storm travels this way. Had 
we not best get back ? ” 

Down in the forest, their 
eyes upon the path they trod, 
both were perhaps grateful for 
the sudden breaking of the 
squall. High overhead, yet 
searching the jungle with its 
furious breath, the wind well- 
nigh deafened ; and torrential 
rain, a thunderous drumming 
on the roof of foliage, pre- 
cluded speech. ‘Tropical in 
duration if not in force, how- 
ever, the storm fled by, and 
left them far behind following 
the echoing rage of its passage 
to the opening of the chaparral. 
Out on the beach, with the 
sand blenching like a sponge, 
the trickle of drops from the 
leaves was a silvery theme to 
the deeper notes of the reced- 
ing squall, seen as a dark blem- 
ish on the serenity of sunset 
sea and sky. Johanna pointed 
and exclaimed— 

“Why, the stocks are occu- 
pied ! ” 

“T’ faith, and Byrne of all 
unlikely people. D’you go on, 
Johanna, and I will stop and 
hear his tale.” 

Sheltered from the recent fall 
of rain by overhanging eaves, 
the prisoner ceased a contem- 
plation of his toes, and glanced 
up, a defiant expression belied 
by the twinkle in his uncovered 
eye. ‘“‘Good-day, yer hon- 
our!” 

** What’s 
man ? ” 

** Little enough, God knows,” 


this, Shamus, 
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he grinned, then sighed. ‘Just 
a matter of a kiss or two... 
maybe three.” 

Despite himself, Sleive’s 
mouth twitched. ‘‘ Who was 
it?” 

“Who but big Mary; her 
that belongs to the quarter- 
master .. . the devil fly away 
with him! What right’s he 
got to any woman; and the 
black English heart o’ him no 
bigger nor a dried pea! An’ 
what does he want prowling. 
around by nights, like a home- 
less cat?” But when Sleive™ 
offered to intercede, he only 
grinned again. “ Don’t be after 
troubling yourself, Master Paul. 
"Tis an ill wind that blows 
nobody good. Shure, didn’t 


she fetch me a drop of beer to 
eat with my vittles ; and when 
the cap’n called himself an 


hour agone, up she comes with 
@ new pipe and a good half of 
a plug, bless her heart! Ay, 
‘tis a queer world, moyah! 
And we that’s upside down 
and not knowing which way 
up we'll land. If it hadn't 
abeen for a few words over 4 
heifer, an’ the weakness of a 
man’s skull, it’s on my own 
wee farm, aforenent the town 
o’ Naas, I’d be with a wile 
like Mary, and maybe a house- 
ful o’ childer to make the long 
nights short. And now yed 
best be going, sir. I see the 
lady waitin’ for you.” 

Sleive left him, with head 
sunk in real if temporary de- 
jection on his breast, and re- 
joined" Johanna strolling’ slowly 
up,the beach. 

“What custom has the poor 
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soul broken ? ”’ she inquired, as 
he fell into step beside her. 

“Flirted with another man’s 
.. . wife! Kane’s, whose 
jealousy is a byword.” 

“But suppose the woman...” 

“There is no choice!” he 
interrupted harshly. ‘‘She is 
the man’s property to do with 
as he wishes . . . until he tires, 
or is dead. That is the law, 
unwritten though it be; and 
necessary if one would save 
endless bloodshed, or worse ! ”’ 

“Yes, I can imagine it ”— 
she was grave—“but it is 
none the less hard to under- 
stand. I should have thought 
all feeling atrophied. And 
yet...” she broke off 
abruptly ; and without further 
comment on her part, they 
gained the house. 

Ranking appetite before man- 
ners, as he did, Peter Schenke 
was usually the first at table. 
On this particular evening, how- 
ever, both had apparently failed 
him. Johanna and the doctor 
chatted idly in the soft aureate 
rays of massive candelabra set 
among banked and gorgeous 
island blossom, and the choicest 
plate and glassware that the 
captain’s private treasure could 
supply. 

“Madame has prepared a 
feast, in whose honour is un- 
known,” Lovercot announced, 
adding with a sigh, ‘‘ Zounds, 
Paul! but you are prodigious 
fine to-night.” 

There was reason to the 
words; for in deep mulberry, 
his dark aquiline countenance 
framed, as it were, by tiewig 
and black Steinkirk, and his 
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slender hands half hidden by 
a froth of Valenciennes, Sleive 
must have claimed and held 
attention in any company he 
chose to enter. Long after- 
wards he was to wonder at the 
impulse which had led him to 
try to recreate, not omitting 
the wig, the image of a dead 
self. But at the moment 
Johanna filled his mind. Al- 
ways beautiful, she now attained 
a perfection that took him about 
the throat and heart like a sud- 
den pain. Her powdered hair 
and a minute patch at the 
corner of demure and crimson 
lips; bare arms and shoulders 
emerging from a sheath of 
green and shimmering satin ; 
her hooped and flowered petti- 
coats and laced shoes .. . 80 
portrayed, she was the reality 
of many dreams. Here, he 
thought, was the true mistress 
of a wide estate, the sharer of 
an ancient and honoured name, 
a reigning toast abroad, a 
source of joy at home, and 
loving pride on great occasions. 

“I trust you approve, sir,” 
she murmured, “for, indeed, 
I can scarce breathe.” 

He bowed, turning as the 
doctor spoke. 

“My Lord can doubtless 
tell us.” 

“What information can I 
give which is not yours al- 
ready? ”’ he replied, emotion 
elaborating speech. 

It was Johanna who an- 
swered carelessly, her eyes in- 
tent above black ostrich plumes 
with which she fanned flushed 
features. ‘“‘I was but talking 
of Sir Richard Steele, regret- 
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ting that I only knew him 
through his papers, unsurpassed 
in charm and kindly wit. He 
was dead ere I sailed for... 
England.”’ 

“Poor Dick! with but one 
enemy in the whole world .. . 
himself. To know him was to 
love and honour him.” Sleive’s 
gaze sought the fire about which 
they stood. ‘“‘I did both.” 

“And I, sir,” interjected 
Lovercot hastily, “‘ of His Grace 
the Duke of Marlborough, con- 
cerning whomI.. .” 

* Churchill, isit ! That hypo- 
crite and traitor ; corrupt as he 
was handsome! ’S death! ’tis 
an unsavoury topic you chose, 
Gabriel ... an ill choice of 


subject ye made! ”’ 
Amazement at the unex- 
pected scorn and violence of 


Sleive’s tone still held the 
others silent, as Schenke her- 
alded his entry by a stream of 
imprecations, which when in- 
terpreted were found to be an 
indictment of Jacko for the 
purloining of an embroidered 
waistcoat, which the owner 
declared had cost him a good 
half-hour and much coaxing to 
get back. He concluded with 
a grumbling command of, “ All 
hands to quarters! I hear the 
cripple coming with the ra- 
tions,” and a blank stare at 
the doctor’s invidious assertion 
that to be natural was to dis- 
play the truest courtesy. 
Inclined to sullenness at first, 
the progress of the meal and 
the appearance of a favourite 
dish placated the captain sufii- 
ciently to inform his mate that 
he had decided to take a sow 
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and a round dozen of hoggets 
on the next cruise. “‘ And so,” 
he said, “‘ Ill thank you to see 
to quarters for ’em, lad! You 
can use the longboat if need 
be for th’ sow.” 

“You purpose sailing soon, 
then ? ” Lovercot insinuated. 

Schenke, engaged in mopping 
up drops of gravy with a crust, 
shook his head ; while Sleive’s 
eyes, encountering those of Jo- 
hanna, found assurance of her 
pleasure. 

“The men seem happy,” she 
suggested. ‘‘ Does not the first 
warning of necessity come from 
them ? ” 

Regarding an empty plate, 
Schenke exchanged a sigh of 
repletion for loud admiration. 
“Hark to that!” he pro- 
claimed. ‘‘She knows! Ay, 
there’s no sense in crowding 
sail in a calm. A couple 0’ 
weeks’ll not hurt any of us; 
the hands’ll be all the readier 
to try their luck. All’s well! 
I can call to mind no spell 
when things has been so free 
o’ squalls, in a manner 0’ 
speaking. Squalls, by gum!” 
He began to chuckle in his 
beard. “For all that, I spied 
one making heavy weather of 
it no later nor yesterday, an’ 
I were in the sail-house with 
Bob Smout. Lopez! And him 
argufying like a sea-lawyer with 
his winnings. Dog’s blood, but 
I were sorry I couldn’t hear 
their talk. Howsomever, be 
that as it may, her an’ him 
were near to spoiling each 
other’s figure-heads, when they 
altered course all o’ a sudden, 
and stood on into the woods.” 
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His relish at the incident was 
plain ; and he showed signs of 
turning surly, when the doctor 
deftly swung the conversation 
to more general topics. 

Soon after they had finished 
eating, the captain nodded 
gradually off into a plethoric 
sleep, in which he continued, 
leaving the rest to provide 
their own amusement. With 
tenuous melodies drawn by 
Johanna from the ebony and 
inlaid perpendicular of a clavi- 
chord, to Sleive’s accompani- 
ment on his flute; occasional 
songs from the doctor in a 
frayed but pleasing tenor; and 
much impersonal discussion of 
famous men and women and 
trifling affairs, the evening be- 
came night, and bade fair to 
touch on morning, had not the 
sleeper snored himself awake, 
and announced his will for bed. 
Anticlimax to illusion it un- 
doubtedly was, but watched 
by Schenke with the beginnings 
of a contemptuous grin, the 
others disguised their feelings 
under smiles and an extreme of 
courtliness on parting. 

Boring through the husk of 
dreamless yet uneasy sleep, to 
tap true consciousness, it was 
@ persistent screeching of the 
cockatoo which aroused Sleive 
some hours later. Next, 
propped on one elbow, he 
heard the monkey’s chatter- 
ing summons shrill with fear. 
Immediately reacting to the 
habit of danger, fingers closed 
about @ sword-hilt at the same 
instant that his feet found the 
floor. Still in his small-clothes 
as he had thrown himself on 
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to the bed, he reached the 
threshold of the living-room 
in a single bound, to see 
Johanna coming towards him. 
Gathered in one hand, a silk 
night-rail was lifted to free the 
uncertain movement of her 
feet, and hair in disorder 
cloaked her shoulders. 

Sleive met her, crying, ‘“What 
is it?” 

“Inez! Peter! Fighting 
. . . horrible . . . like dogs 
. . . in the dark,” she gasped. 
* Quick! Save her!” 

Fallen against the table, she 
gesticulated, pointed ; while as 
bass to the broken treble of 
her agitation, sound simulating 
brutes that with jaws locked in 
each other’s gullets, growled 
and strangled, assailed his ears. 
Dropping the sword as useless, 
he shouted and sprang past her 
to the door. 

Within, all windows shut- 
tered, darkness totally con- 
fused, the air was heavy, nause- 
ating. Groping after the man- 
ner of the newly blind, and 
guided by his auditory sense 
alone, Sleive found a bulk of 
flesh glabrous with sweat and 
hardened by an extremity of 
muscular endeavour. It es- 
caped his touch, and invisible 
clutching fingers scored his 
cheek. Something struck him 
in the chest, hurling him across 
the room and over a chair that 
broke with a loud crash be- 
neath his weight. There, half- 
stunned and powerless to move 
for a time, he followed, with 
gradually accommodating vis- 
ion, the progress of a struggle 
meaningless, interminable as 
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the aura of a nightmare, or a 
fever. 

At first, a mere heaving 
mass, it was possible after 
some seconds had elapsed to 
distinguish the blurred outline 
of two pale shapes writhing 
and straining against the less 
defined background of a tester- 
bed. The seeming delibera- 
tion of their motions hideous, 
every attitude sheer horror, 
their spasmodic breathing the 
gauge of an incredible violence 

. it might have been some 
infamous ritual, the pagan rites 
of blood and sacrifice that 
Sleive watched. Stimulated by 
an access of fury, he attempted 
and gained his knees, just as 
the figures, reeling backwards, 
described an extraordinary in- 
human curve; and a noise 
much as a mute striving in 
agony to convey the warning 
of approaching death might 
possibly achieve, spurred him 
to a final effort. 

This time, with the begin- 
nings of sight to aid him, what 
Sleive gripped did not escape 
him . . . the hunched shoulder 
of a man. Heat about the 
bodies, a terrific panting at his 
side, a@ woman’s thigh under 
his knee ;_ his senses registered 
such things even as his hands 
found brutal fingers sunk in the 
smooth texture of a rounded 
throat. He essayed to pry 
them loose, and, failing, in- 
stantly transferred his hold 
to the angle of bearded jaws. 
By the exertion of his utmost 
strength, Sleive wrenched 
Schenke’s head back, and, tear- 
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ing him from his victim, flung 
him sideways. Aware of the 
concussion of the fall, he strove 
for words to curse his leader, 
to ask the woman how she did, 
only to find that he himself was 
tongueless. 

Simultaneously from without 
came the padding of bare feet, 
the click of high heels, suddenly 
arrested by a stumble. And 
stirred by a mild surprise, 
Sleive heard the doctor ad- 
dressing another for the first 
time with familiarity. “ Jo- 
hanna! This is no place for 
you, girl! Away with you to 
Paul’s room. You will find 
clothing in the closet.” Then 
light fell in a dise of diffused 
brightness on the wall, and 
drawing near, like a burst of 
sunshine dispelled the dark- 
ness. Now Sleive could see, 
partially supported by the bed- 
frame, a superb body and 
limbs, their flesh resembling 
dough, indented here and there 
by the pressure of gross thumbs. 
The face seemed covered by a 
vizard, through which the eyes 
protruded. To touch it, how- 
ever, even by way of verifying 
what experience insisted was 
an undeniable truth, Sleive 
could not. Repugnance was 
absent from his feelings ; there 
was no shrinking from contact 
with the corpse of one whom 
he had hated. Rather some 
strange inhibition, connected re- 
motely with a perception that 
this woman even in death had 
cheated him of happiness and 
injured Johanna, held him 
motionless. 
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Stepping back, he saw the 
carpenter in a huddle of non- 
descript garments, and holding 
the lantern and a maul. “I 
warned her! Ay, twice, look 
you!” The quavering tones 
rose shrilly. 

“Silence, fool!’’ Lovercot, 
in tasselled nightcap and em- 
broidered banian, thrust him 
roughly aside. ‘‘ What’s this, 
Paul? Job waked me with 
his cries of murder. Ah!” 
He entered, stooped, and 
straightened himself. 

“Sheis ...?” Sleive asked 
stupidly. 

“Yes.” The voice, despite 
its gravity, hinted at relief. 
His fingers found hislip. ‘‘ And 
who shall deny it—a befitting 
end. How is it with you, 
captain ? ”’ 

“Tl.” It was an indistinct 
mumble from the floor. “Till 
enough. She thought to knife 
me—me, by the soul of Christ ! 

. an’ Johanna! Where’s 
Johanna ? ” 
“Gone to my house with 





Evans; there she sleeps the 
night out.” 
“Ay, ‘tis best maybe,” 


Schenke answered. He began 
to mutter to himself in tones 
of dull wonder as at an im- 
possible occurrence. ‘‘ Dead, 
by gum! A rare piece she 
were, and . .’ His gaze 
found and fled from a con- 
gested face; he shuddered. 
“Her neck . . . the likes o’ a 
wick atween my fingers... 
an’ me no more than squeezing, 
Just apinching of it... and 
out she snuffs...as ye'd 
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douse a glim.”’ He tried to 
alter a curious position against 
the wall, and relapsed with a 
groan. ‘Th’... she stove 
my sides in with her knee! ” 

“So!” The doctor was un- 
perturbed. ‘I shall examine 
you when I get back from 
visiting Miss Sedley.” 

“An’ this here! Ye’re not 
going? Gabriel . . . Paul! 
You'll not leave me alone; 
me that can’t move!” 
Schenke’s outcry filled the 
room. And for the only time 
in their association Sleive be- 
held on the other’s features 
evidence of fear. Of what was 
his leader afraid, he wondered. 
Could it be possible that he 
felt in dim uncertain manner 
the ultimate consequences of 
his act? Had his slow brain 
under the stress of unusual 
emotion become prescient ? 

‘Steady, captain!” Lover- 
cot cut in sharply. “‘ You 
would not have us bruit ill 
news so readily abroad! I 
have sent for Kane, a safe 
man. When he comes, and 
those with him, we can see to 
everything. Kane can spread 
the news at a more opportune 
time.” 

“No! Take it away, I tell 
you! Now! D’ye hear? I 
won’t be left...1I...” 

‘Pest, man! Who asks you 
to? A cracked rib or two is 
no scathe. You can make shift 
to walk. Paul here will help 
you to his room.” And in 
obedience to a contemptuous 
lash, Schenke found his legs. 

Some half-hour later, fully 
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dressed and tending the re- 
lighted fire, Sleive acknow- 
ledged the return of the doctor 
by an inquiring glance. The 
latter, first helping himself to 
wine, took possession of an 
armchair at the other side of 
the hearth. 

‘Our worthy hero is asleep ! 
I should not have thought that 
one of his kidney would have 
fallen victim to the vapours. 
Positively he was on the verge 
of collapse. Nay, the rib was 
nothing. I have strapped him 
up, and he bore it badly, like 
most big men.” He frowned 
impatiently at an interruption. 
“Foresees naught! To the 
deuce with your Irish glooms, 
sir! The man was fonder of 


her than he owned to... 
some link between their natures. 
By the way, I can now satisfy 


your curiosity. The warning 
I gave Inez on the day of her 
first visit to Peter turned on 
the fact that in due course she 
might have proven her wife- 
ship to Lopez.” 

“You mean she is... 

“Was, sir, was, thank the 
Fates! And it would appear 
the same Pedro has more cun- 
ning than we conceded . . . he 
kept away.” 

** And Johanna, how is she ? ” 

Lovercot removed the night- 
cap and rubbed the grey bristles 
on his head. “I would have 
given her a draught had she 
not refused even to entertain 
the notion. Paul, the forti- 
tude, the inflexible determina- 
tion of that woman... girl 
...i8 @ surpassing wonder. 
She is capable of anything .. . 
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anything. Zounds, sir! what 
a martyr she would have 
made.” 

“And is she not?” 
utterance was bitter. 

“To circumstance ? So are 
we all,” retorted the other 
caustically. ‘“‘ Your wits are 
wool-gathering, and dull too 
. .. this morning. My mean- 
ing was that in pursuance of 
an ideal, a vow for instance, 
she would walk through all the 
hells we hear of, wounded as 
she...” 

** Wounded ! Johanna!” 
Sleive flung himself forward 
in the chair. “How... 
where, in God’s name ? ” 

**Inez’s knife! An ugly rent 
in the shoulder, which I fear 
must leave a scar. Nay, man, 
there’s no need to be alarmed. 
I doubt if blood clean as hers 
can even raise a fever. And 
here,” he added, as across the 
stillness travelled the vibra- 
tions of approaching voices 
and feet upon the sand, “we 
have the answer to all argu- 
ment and speculation . . . the 
sail-makers ; not best pleased, 
I'll stake my buckles, at the 
curtailment of their rest. Death 
is not the magnificent catas- 
trophe which some imagine, 
sir. A misfortune to a few, 
perhaps, on occasion... in 
general, an unmitigated nuis- 
ance.” 

But Sleive did not answer. 
There had come before him, 
adding torture to a mind al- 
ready smitten with forebodings, 
the vision of a white and drawn 
face, of lips compressed by 
pain. 


The 
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Impelled by impulse which 
had its roots less in emotion 
than in the restlessness follow- 
ing upon a sleepless night, 
Sleive found himself in the 
early hours of the morning one 
of those assembled to see the 
stark and canvas-wrapped effigy 
of Inez begin its journey 
through the iris mist and blue- 
green shadow of the woods. 
Mourners there were none. 
Forced bearers grumbling at 
their load, and a straggling 
crowd of morbidly inclined spec- 
tators, formed the cortége. 
Kane and Moll Hugget, the 
latter weeping for some reason 
unknown even to _ herself, 
brought up the rear. And as 


they passed from sight, Sleive 


turned upon his heel. 

With Schenke still under the 
influence of a potion, and Jo- 
hanna and the doctor both 
invisible, he faced the pros- 
pect of a dreary day. His 
first idea was the hermitage ; 
his second, which he adopted, 
concerned a boat; and pulling 
slowly across the lagoon, he 
tied the painter to a mooring- 
post below the rough gouges 
in the rock which took the 
place of steps up to the caves. 
There he lay in the stern- 
sheets, watching the inverted 
image of the sky drift by, 
and speculating endlessly about 
the consequences of another’s 
act as it affected the future. 
Later he dozed ; and the after- 
noon was well advanced when 
he finally unshipped his oars. 


Ashore, the settlement was 
in siesta, save for the car- 
penter laying down the law 
with emphatic finger to a 
drowsy group, and Lubbock 
throwing dice against the long- 
nosed Mullins. Acknowledg- 
ing the former’s respectful salu- 
tation, Sleive shifted his glance 
to find Johanna walking in the 
shade of the chaparral. He 
ran towards her, and could 
have fancied that she started 
as he called out, and asked 
her how she was. 

Yes, the wound was better, 
she told him, but she was 
tired and aware of headache. 
Hence her purpose of taking 
a stroll through the woods in 
the hope that their coolness 
would bring relief. 

‘“*T may come with you ? ” he 
asked eagerly. 

She hesitated. “I...I 
am afraid that it is impossible, 
Paul. I forgot for the moment 
that I am a bearer of a message 
from .. . from the captain, in 
case we met. He wants to see 
you without delay ... some- 
thing about the ship. I fancy ”’ 
—her gaze rested on the Vulture 
—‘‘our time is short in the 
haven.” 

‘*He can wait!’ Sleive de- 
clared curtly, and, responding 
to a sudden suspicion, inquired, 
‘How far are you going, Jo- 
hanna? None are working in 
the fields to-day. You will 
find it over lonely, and . . .” 

‘“*My destination, if I reach 
it, is the hermitage. And 
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to-day I have a fancy to be 
alone. We can talk anon, if 
your business does not keep 
you.” 

Momentarily dumfounded by 
an almost cold formality of 
tone, he made no protest, but 
watched a retreating figure, 
until it wheeled and vanished 
round the barracks. Then, 
comforting himself with the 
reflection that her manner was 
a natural reaction to what she 
had endured the previous night, 
he progressed leisurely upon 
his way. 

Impatient, irritable, and add- 
ing to his mood by frequent 
gulps from a tumbler of rum, 
Schenke received his mate with 
a surly countenance and brief 
orders to see that all was in 
readiness for sailing the next 
When he 


day if necessary. 
could report to that effect, he 
might return, and not before. 


“There’s been a sight too 
much scrimshanking around 0’ 
heres these last days,”’ he con- 
cluded, striking the table, so 
that the glass leaped and shat- 
tered on the floor. But Sleive, 
although angered, making allow- 
ances for the man’s state, held 
his peace. And his reward 
for restraint and prompt obed- 
ience to instruction was the 
discovery of Johanna alone 
when he returned late that 
evening. 

In a dark high-necked gown 
before the hearth, with the 
monkey in her arms, she raised 
her head to greet him. Shad- 
owed as her lids were with the 
cheeks below them seeming to 
have lost their extreme deli- 
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cacy of curve, ib was a less 
tangible perception that caused 
the falter of his pulses... an 
impression of lassitude, of her 
being, as it were, off guard. 
Off guard ; the phase repeated 
in his brain, startled by its 
import. From what? He 
sought a clue among her words. 

“A dear little beast. I 
wish I could have him with 
me on the ship, but it would 
be unfair. I am afraid you 
will find me poor company to- 
night, Paul. And the others 
have gone to investigate a re- 
ported case of malingering.”’ 

“Yes, yes!” he said im- 
patiently. ‘‘ But your wound ; 
how is it? ” 

“The pain has gone; it is 
only stiff. See! I can move 
it.’ Her lips thinned to the 
effort. 

“Don’t!” he cried sharply. 
“Why did you not tell me ? ” 

“At the time? How could 
I 2 99 

“But afterwards,” he in- 
sisted. 

“There was less chance. 
With the doctor and old Evans 
in charge, I could not get to 
you, although ’—she resumed 
her fondling of the monkey— 
“TI wanted to... to thank 
you.” 

“For nothing,” he replied 
roughly. ‘I was too late. 
Did you reach the . . . pit?” 

Faint laughter followed on 
a flush. ‘‘ You are too quick 
forme. No! I turned coward 
at the tree, and visited the 
hermitage, where I dreamed 
and rested, and perhaps slept, 
till late. It did me good, even 
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though it be the last, time I 
shall see it. Have you any 
news ? ” 

The truth she stated drove 
him to stoop and poke the 
flaring scented logs before he 
answered sombrely, ‘* You 
guessed rightly. Peter has 
made up his mind to go.” 

“T knew it. I tried to find 
out further while we ate. But 
he was in @ queer mood, for 
all he tried to . . . to pet me. 
Ah, those hands!’’ Her eyes 
closed. She shuddered, while 
Jacko whimpered, and lifting 
a tiny paw caressed her face. 
She set him down immediately, 
and, in obedience to her sign, 
the monkey returned to his 
cushion in the shadowy far 
corner of the room. 

“Yet this time at least he 
is free from blame,” Sleive 
temporised uneasily. 

“You think . . 
that ? ” 

Stung by her tone, and re- 

sponding to an inchoate sense 
of justice, he began a stumbling 
defence of Schenke’s deed. It 
ended abruptly on the word 
“ self-defence,” as he met the 
unutterable scorn of her full 
gaze. 
“TI could cry pity for faith, 
loyalty misplaced were it not 
evidence of weakness ... a 
habit . . . blindness! Forgive 
me, Paul. I do not know what 
I am saying. These last score 
hours ... if the doctor had not 
helped .. .” 

“Was I not here?” his 
jealousy demanded. 

She looked away. 
You last of all men.” 


- believe 


You ! 
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** Ah!” he exclaimed fiercely. 
“When I...I, who would...” 

“You do not understand,” 
she told him in a voice devoid 
even of expression. The lines 
of her body suggested the ap- 
proach of physical collapse: 
and she covered her eyes with 
her hand, as if to shield them 
from the intensity of his re- 
gard. “Last night, when I 
was alone, I met fear .. . for 
the first time. Oh, the pain 
was nothing ; indeed, it helped. 
I was afraid . .. of myself. 
Paul, you do not know. The 
answer to my prayers... what 
I had set myself... seemed...” 

On the table a stand of 
candles flickered ; the cockatoo, 
asleep on its lacquered perch, 
ruffled its feathers; and the 
splash of a fish rising in the 
lagoon was the sound of an- 
other world. 

“It would have been more 
merciful . . . to have killed 
..+ me that... first day.” 

He heard, but the import 
of her sentence escaped him 
for the moment .. . his mind 
stood still. His heart con- 
tracted to an unmistakable 
gleam of tears, that not all her 
former suffering and endurance 
of horror had been able to call 
forth. 

** Call me the fool I am, Paul 
Sleive,”’ she whispered. 

Sleive slid from the chair 
on to his knees, and caught 
the hands, inert on her lap, 
snow cold. “Johanna!” he 
muttered, ‘“‘ you remember that 
night on board, the night we 
took the Spaniard, I talked. 
Dear, you must know I...” 
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Her gaze met his, and held him 
dumb. 

“I know,” she answered 
slowly, “‘ that you are such as 
I would have you be. There 
are thoughts which have no 
need of words, a knowledge 
needing no teacher to impart 
vai 

It seemed to him darkness 
had suddenly closed about 
them. He spoke with diffi- 
culty. ‘‘ You mean ? ” 

“IT know what you would 
say... already. Your voice, 
words ... the very shades of 
tone your spirit used to me 
that night are ... are graven 
here.”’ She withdrew her hands 
and laid them on her breast. 

His vision wavered; the 
blood rushed upwards in great 
surges to his brain. ‘“ But 
you...” he gasped, “then 
Ms «a 

Her lips moved. “Come 
closer. Nay, do not touch 
me! Oh, Paul, do not mis- 
understand . . . do not fail me 

- how. Look into my eyes, 
and tell me... what you 
see.” 

Sleive obeyed, and during a 
period less than instants stared 
into their depths, whose beauty 
was enhanced by the mist 
of recent tears. The secret 
places of a soul, a tortured 
ego, that pleaded his pity and 
his help; such things he 
must have seen, for he fell 
back with a cry. ‘“‘God help 
us! The Virgin pity us!” 
Shaken to the innermost re- 
cesses of his being, he yet 
found dull wonder at the un- 
utterable sweetness of a smile. 
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He gained his feet as sbe spoke. 
“Poor Paul.” 

“Don’t pity. Anything but 
that! Have I not gained 
happiness through you. This 
is madness ; to-morrow I shall 
be happy with you again.” 
Hope rose above his pain. 
“You and =I, Johanna. 
aera 

“Hush, Paul!” She stood 
beside him, her hand like a 
pale moth rested on his arm. 
** Listen ! ” 

And, reaching through dis- 
tance, @ murmur approached 
and grew distinct . .. the 
sound of voices. The present 
was upon them. 

“It is ... they are coming 
back,”’ she exclaimed breath- 
lessly. ‘‘ I cannot face him!” 

He pointed. ‘“‘ My roon, till 
they comein . . . then through 
the side door,” he told her. 
And, passing from him like a 
shadow, she was gone. 

Moving to the table, he half 
filled a glass with brandy from 
one of the many bottles which 
stood upon it, and gulped the 
liquid down. Then, snuffing 
the candles mechanically, he 
heard the boards of the veranda 
creak under a heavy tread, and 
the doctor’s incisive utterance, 
“Steady, captain! A _ point 
more tolarboard. Nicely done! 
And here is our friend awaiting 
us.” 

Lovercot’s glance, encounter- 
ing that of Sleive, returned to 
the shambling giant at his side. 
If a warning was intended, 
however, it only increased the 
disgust and sudden detesta- 
tion which the latter experi- 
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enced. His eye hidden under 
a shade, a strip of plaster over 
forehead and nose, and the 
worse for liquor, Schenke, with 
difficulty and many groans, 
slid into a chair at the table. 
“All snug alow an’ aloft, 
b’gum! No fault to find, 
Mister Mate,” was his an- 
nouncement, and he helped 
himself liberally to rum. 
“What time to-morrow ? ”’ 
Sleive demanded curtly. 
“Dawn! All hands ‘cept 
women and suchlike, to be 
aboard by two bell. Kane 
knows, don’t he, Gabri’l.. . 
we told him. Everything’s 
shipshape ... ready to warp 
out ...ready to make sail 
... Teady f’ anything, by 
God!”? He emptied his glass, 
and refilled it with uncertain 
fingers. “‘Dog’s blood! but I 
were lucky. I’m telling ye! 
Luck o’ Peter Schenke, that’s 
me here. All’s well; an’ Inez 
dead and gone.” 
“T am tempted to agree,” 
the doctor interposed with a 





malicious grin. ‘‘ You escaped 
lightly.” 
“Agree? QO’ course you 


does. Smart you is, and always 
was, Gabri’l.”* 
“Thank you, captain.” 
“That’s right and proper, 
lad. As I were a-saying, I 
mind the day, sunset it were, 
when I took her off the Por- 


tugee... No! that were 
the French piece . . . Inez... 
Inez .. .” He essayed to rub 


his brow, and winced as a 
clumsy touch found the plaster. 
“A good lass, but wouldn’t 
answer t’ helm .. . never did. 
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Where’s the law as could hold 
her? that’s what I says. 
Didn’t I, you over there?” 
He sprawled across the table, 
and glowered fiercely at Sleive. 
The latter nodded. ‘Course, 
so I did; always was a good 
remembrancer. Ay, I can call 
things t’ mind. Ay, an’ you're 
the lubber as thried to run 
athwart. .. .” 

Speech became a threatening 
growl; the great figure stiff- 
ened; and hands, seeking a 
purchase to heave their owner 
into violent action, clutched the 
table-edge. But a thunderous 
sneeze from the doctor was 
effective. 

Schenke stared at the offender 
in bewildered fashion, and 
frowned. ‘“‘ You, Gabri’l, what 
was I saying ? ” 

“Sir, you spoke of being 
tired,” prompted Lovercot 
pleasantly, “‘and of going to 
bed, lest you should miss the 
morning’s tide.” 

“Tired, ay, that were it, 
I reckon,” the other acquiesced 
solemnly, ‘‘tired as a blind 
man’s dog.” He yawned, and 
an attempt to stretch his arms 
ended in a heart-rending groan. 
An’ sore as @ boil. You 
spliced me plaguily tight, 
Gabri’l. Howsomever, just an- 
other drop, and then I'll set 
a course for moorings. Tis 
time I were a-bed, with Jo- 
hanna waiting, expecting me 
like. A fine girl, an extror’nary 
wonderf’l lass, by gum! Sh 

. She loves her lord an’ 
master, as is her duty; and 
me agiving t’other up for her 
sakes. Where is she? I... 
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I’m goin’ to...” He made an 
effort to reach his feet, and 
sat back with a crash. 

The doctor’s eyes flickered, 
and a snuff-box lid snapped 
sharply; yet his voice was 
calmly persuasive as he an- 
swered : “Madam is my guest 
again to-night. You have for- 
gotten, she still suffers from last 
night’s work. If you will allow 
me, captain, you will make your 
room easier with the assist- 
ance of my arm. Your side 
irks you, I can perceive.” 

Some long time afterwards, 
so long it seemed that Sleive 
was surprised to see the fire 
still blazing with an offensive 
cheerfulness, and the candles a 
bare fraction lower in their 
sockets, he heard Lovercot 
speaking. “I repeat, Paul, 
that it is curious how his 
secondary consciousness, re- 
leased by alcohol, retained the 
imprint of your hands upon 
him. He was of two minds 
whether to continue ignoring or 
to foist a fight upon you. Yet 
to-morrow, I wager, he’ll be 
closer than a brother.” 

** Hell take him ! ” exclaimed 
Sleive passionately. ‘“ You 
heard him ... and can still 
feel affection . . .” 

“Pest, man! What have I 
to do with emotion? Am I 
a spinster or a lover? A hog 
sticks to his wallow; the 
drunkard returns to his baser 
nature. It is the height of 
stupidity to let such natural 
phenomena prick you.” 

Sleive turned a set face with 
half-closed lids upon his friend. 
“Gabriel, it is in my mind ” 
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—a deliberate tone was denied. 
by the twitching of a muscle 
in his cheek—‘“‘ that is, I have 
decided to make an end of...” 

“It would not solve your 
difficulty ! ’’ the other snapped. 
“Time is a safer ally than im- 
patience ever was.”’ 

Sleive relapsed into a shell 
of silence. With clenched 
hands between his knees, he 
rocked his body slightly to and 
fro. 

Meanwhile the doctor, hang- 
ing his wig upon the back of 
the chair, toasted his shins 
before the flames. ‘‘ Well,” he 
announced at last, “since you 
will not talk, I shall betake 
myself to my old friend Frois- 
sart and ‘Hys Chronicles.’ 
The dissimilar similarity of our 
respective surroundings never 
fails to amuse me. Killing as 
a fine art; murder as a sport. 
The pleasing absurdity of chiv- 
alry; the equally delightful 
endurance of some men’s ideals 
in the face of circumstance, 
even in these days.” 

Lovercot paused, glanced at 
his companion, sighed and dis- 
posed of several large pinches 
of snuff in rapid succession. 

** Honour! the most useless 
of all our worldly impedi- 
menta; a relic of barbarous 
ages !’ he resumed didactically. 
‘* A spurious coin which the early 
Church doubtless invented and 
put into our moral circulation, 
in an endeavour to bolster up 
its tottering precepts of right 
and wrong. Or, if you like it 
better, one of those superstitions 
by which even to-day it rules 
the vulgar herd. Such primi- 
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tive notions, sir, are but brakes 
upon the wheels of progress. 
Deuce take it! as well contend 
that female virtue is indispens- 
able to love or happiness.” 
Again he looked at the rocking 
figure across the hearth, then 
with the accent of one exas- 
perated beyond measure, or 
conscious of failure in some 
object, he exclaimed, ‘“ Paul, 
you are as interesting and to 
all appearances as intelligent 
as a pair of pattens. Get you 
to bed, sir, and leave me to 
my reading.” 

A charred log broke with a 
smothered crack; and imme- 
diately Sleive spoke in a slow 
monotone. “She warned me. 
Loyalty is often habit—a habit 
of the blind . . . weakness. ‘It 
would have been more merciful 
to have killed me that first 
day,’ she said.” Betraying 
thought, a hand stole to his 
side. “Not her, but...” 
Veins started on his forehead ; 
his breast rose in a strident 
breath. 

Acting with an abruptness 
foreign to his normality, Lover- 
cot jammed on his wig, and, 
Springing from the chair, 
brought his hand down sharply 
on a rigid shoulder. ‘Come, 
sir! I perceive it is time I 
prescribed for you. Your...” 

“Tl have none of your 
nostrums !” interjected Sleive 
Savagely. 

“T offer none,” returned the 
doctor mildly. ‘Indeed, I 


doubt if in my medicine-chest 
there is a drug to fit your case. 
The cure which I propose is 
more ancient than the science 
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I presume .. . to practice... 
more certain.” 

It was perhaps difficult to 
resist the exceeding gravity of 
a friend. ‘‘ What is it? ” 

“Solitude and space, Paul. 
There was a time when these 
alone saved me from a disease 
which men call madness. You 
can take no harm; night air 
cures fever such as yours. Set 
your eyes upon the heavens. 
Study the interminable proces- 
sion of the stars. Survey the 
remote and awful majesty of 
night and ocean .. . think, if 
you can or will, upon whatever 
God has your belief ... and 
when it comes near to morning, 
consider your own microscopic 
troubles . . . if youdare! Get 


you gone, sir! If my pre- 
scription fails ...I am still 
here.” 

And Sleive, his mind in 


chaos and for the time sub- 
servient to a stronger will, 
obeyed. 

So confident of their security 
were the present inhabitants 
of the island that the look-out’s 
duty was restricted to a brief 
and periodic scanning of the 
horizon, for which purpose, 
three times each day, a man was 
ferried over to the Gates, at- 
taining his post by means of 
a rope ladder. Aforetime wis- 
dom or discipline had dictated 
otherwise, and to aid in the 
keeping of a continual watch, 
a path existed along the south- 
ern boundary of the lagoon. 
This track, whose passage was 
now, owing to neglect and 
stress of weather, a perilous 
adventure, Paul Sleive sought. 
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Its dangers fitted with his 
mood. And while he climbed 
and swung himself from rock 
to rock and ledge to ledge, 
the demand for concentration 
relieved the obsession of his 
mind, just as the cool air laving 
the surface of his skin through 
a thin shirt open at the breast 
tamed the fire in his blood. 
For Lubber’s Mark, he chose a 
squat obelisk scarcely discern- 
ible against the deep purple of 
the sky. His course revealed 
by the ephemeral radiance of 
pulsating stars and constella- 
tions glittering like frost, there 
kept him company the uneasy 
movement of the sea-birds in 
their fnests along the jagged 
walls and buttresses, and the 
distant incantation of the 
waters mumbling at low tide 
upon the reef. 

FOncey he slipped and found 
himself: hanging by strength 
of arms alone from a shelf in 
a crevice, where below him, a 
sheer drop of many fathoms, the 
ocean, trapped in unseen cav- 
erns, moaned and gurgled, and 
the spray rising drenched the 
cliff face under his feet. There 
he met the temptation of a 
quick and welcome death ; but 
even as it came it was destroyed 
by pride and courage, and he 
drew himself up with cracking 
sinews to resume his road. At 
last, his body moist and breath- 
ing heavily, he achieved and 
sat down upon the spy-glass 
rock. More arduous than he 
expected, the journey had also 
taken longer, for when he 
looked back, the beach was in 
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darkness, save where a faint 
orange ray betrayed the doctor’s 
wakefulness. 

With hunched shoulders and 
jaw cupped in hands, Paul 
Sleive fixed his eyes on the 
sparkling heavens, but thought, 
perception even, was absent 
from his gaze. His was the 
eternal torture of one stretched 
on the rack of circumstance; a 
wheel turned by the misshapen 
ghosts of his own actions. 

Minute by minute, hour by 
hour, while the night wore on, 
the pent-up surges of his pas- 
sion, released by the sufferings 
of Johanna, his hatred of their 
cause, and knowledge that sac- 
rifice of the only thing he had 
to offer, his own life, must 
inevitably bring but added 
misery to her he worshipped, 
hurled themselves upon him. 
And his soul sank down into 
the depths where king and 
beggar, priest and sinner meet; 
where conscience ceases, and 
below the silt of primary emo- 
tion elemental instinct lifts its 
grisly head. In its eyes Sleive 
knew the future as it yet might 
be; saw, with the vision that 
is not sight, a bearded coun- 
tenance and body already cold, 
and the livid sword wound in 
the side. He felt with the 
touch which does not reach 
sensation, the figure of a woman, 
yielding to his embrace. And 
in that hour, he knew no God 
whom he might call upon. 

Later he heard the voice 
which has no sound, yet fills 
the world, repeat its urgings 
for him to make a sacrifice, 
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and mingling the blood of 
others with his own, find the 
release from pain, the rest and 
peace he craved. But some- 
thing indefinitely remote from 
thought, touching his mind 
and pleading a woman’s help- 
lessness and greater agony, set 
his brain toiling with fresh 
schemes . . . schemes wild, im- 
possible, whose very purpose 
was denied by reason. From 
these futilities remained a sole 
alternative of trying to escape 
with Johanna Sedley, and seek- 
ing freedom and _ happiness 
anew. But even that was nega- 
tived by the prescience of her 
immediate refusal, were he to 
propose this course. His know- 
ledge was inherent, funda- 
mental. He sought no reason. 
Neither did he pause to ques- 
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tion whether love were pity, 
or her pity love; whether she 
turned to him as a trusted 
friend, or merely used him as a 
pawn to aid her moves upon the 
chequer-board of life . . . such 
queries concerned him not. 
Where he had given, however, 
he would not be denied; he 
claimed his right to stand 
beside and shield her to the end. 
So, as the sky paled, there grew 
upon him a realisation of his 
martyrdom ; to watch after the 
manner of one apart, with ready 
smile and cheerful face, the 
continuance of Johanna in her 
present réle of mistress to an 
enemy and common fate. And 
at the ebb of night he passed 
from the verge of madness into 
a coma of despair, unutterable, 
merciful. 


(To be continued.) 





RUGBY FOOTBALL: A RETROSPECT. 


BY THE REV. 


FOOTBALL is undoubtedly 
ancient, and has won its way 
but gradually into popular 
favour. In the Middle Ages 
it was regarded with extreme 
dislike by the authorities, 
and Henry VIII.—sportsman 
though he deemed himself— 
endeavoured to stamp it out 
with the rigour that always 
characterised that most trucu- 
lent and absolute of monarchs. 

It has assumed strange char- 
acters: in Wales, where one 


county or district would en- 
gage another, on horseback as 
well as on foot, in encounters 


that extended over a consider- 
able area; and in Cornwall, 
where a very quaint game is 
played to this day at Helston 
on the Flora Day. 

But certain elements in the 
game have always been con- 
stant. <A large ball had to be 
carried or driven past and 
between two upright posts. 
And at a date more than a 
hundred years ago we find 
that there were two distinct 
games of football: in one a 
round ball had to be kicked 
under a bar, in the other an 
oval ball had to be kicked over 
a bar. 

Now originally the ball seems 
to have been a bullock’s bladder, 
which is oval. If unprotected, 
especially in playing on rough 
ground, the bladder would soon 
burst; and grounds in early 
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days were generally rough. In 
fact, football was normally 
played in the streets, which 
was one of the reasons why it 
was so much disliked by the 
authorities. The players, there- 
fore, hit on the expedient of 
covering the bladder with 
leather, which both protected 
it from injury and enabled it 
to fly more speedily through 
the air. 

In most places the players 
made their covering round, 
like any other ball, and the 
bladder within had to adapt 
itself to the new shape; but 
at Rugby the covering was made 
to take the shape of the oval 
bladder. 

These statements are not 
mere conjecture, for most men of 
my age can remember seeing boys 
play football with bullocks’ 
bladders, and some of them, 
like myself, have participated 
in such games. But what 
follows is conjecture, though, 
I hold, probable conjecture. 
A round ball can be kicked 
with equal facility along the 
ground or through the air, but 
an oval ball is made for flight, 
and therefore, in all probability, 
a goal in the Rugby game was 
scored by a kick over the bar. 

Prior to 1823, we are told, 
the Rugby game was not unlike 
the present Association game 
—that is, I imagine, up to the 
point of scoring a try, for that 
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a try should be the natural 
preliminary to a goal seems to 
have been the established rule 
before football history begins. 
But if we may regard the 
scoring of a try, leading up to 
a goal, as equivalent to the 
scoring of a goal in the Associa- 
tion game, the above statement 
appears to be justified ; for it 
was primarily the business of 
the forwards to obtain tries, 
while the players whom we 
should now call three-quarters 
were employed solely for de- 
fence; and there was, I will 
not say a goalkeeper, but a 
host of goalkeepers waiting 
behind the goal-line to prevent 
tries from being scored. 

Thus we have in each game 
a line of forwards for attack, 
half-backs to assist the at- 
tackers and resist the enemy, 
backs to defend and to kick 
the ball well up the field, and 
goalkeepers to prevent the 
enemy from scoring. 

Moreover, the Rugby game 
was football literally—that is 
to say, you could only convey 
the ball the way you wished 
it to go by kicking it. It is 
true you were allowed to catch 
it in your hands if it came to 
you through the air, just as 
you are allowed to do in the 
Harrow game; but, having 
caught it, you were expected 
to retire a few paces and then 
kick. 

I suppose that this custom 
was the origin of the “fair 
catch” or “mark.” But the 
catch alone seems to have been 
essential, if we may judge from 
the description of the “ punt 
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out’? in ‘Tom Brown,’ the 
mark with the heel being merely 
a wise precaution to prevent 
the opposing side advancing 
farther than the spot where 
the catch was made. 

At any rate, with the excep- 
tions that you might field the 
ball with your hands before 
you kicked it, and that, after 
you had carried it across the 
line, you had to kick it over 
the goal, the game was essen- 
tially similar to the Association 
game of to-day. 

In saying this, however, we 
must remember that, in the 
early days of football, there 
was no limit to the numbers of 
those who might engage on 
either side. The conflict was 
between ‘nations in arms” 
rather than between champions 
chosen from either side. Every 
one was, so to speak, in khaki, 
the fittest men being in action 
as “‘ players-up ” or as “ players 
in quarters,” the C3 men being 
requisitioned for ‘“‘home de- 
fence.” 

In the history of most nations 
there is an Annus Mirabilis, a 
year tenderly treasured in the 
nation’s memory and com- 
mended to the devotion and 
reverence of her sons. The 
Annus Mirabilis of Rugby foot- 
ball is 1823, in the Christmas 
term of which year William 
Webb Ellis, ‘‘ with a fine dis- 
regard of the rules of the game,” 
having caught the ball, ran for- 
ward with it instead of “ retir- 
ing a few paces and kicking.” 

The innovation was far from 
being approved, and Webb 
Ellis was subjected to general 
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condemnation for his “ unfair 
practices,” but his aet was re- 
membered—perhaps on account 
of the universal disapprobation, 
—and eighteen years later was 
solemnly legalised by Bigside 
Levée. 

There were, thank Heaven, 
no referees in those days. Think 
what would have happened 
had they existed then. The 
great man would have blown 
his whistle, Webb Ellis would 
have been stayed on his mad 
career, a scrum would have 
been formed, and Rugby foot- 
ball, as we know it, would 
never have been ! 

As it was, the new style of 
play made practically no head- 
way for many years. Though 


written twenty years after the 
event, the description of the 


Schoolhouse match in ‘Tom 
Brown ’ is so minute in detail 
that we are able to say with- 
out hesitation that Webb Ellis’s 
momentous infringement of the 
laws had not, within the first 
ten years after its commission, 
produced any perceptible change 
in the method of play. 

In Tom Brown’s days we 
find a touching simplicity about 
the arrangements of football. 
The touchline on one side was 
a row of trees, on the other a 
path. There was no dead-ball 
line, but beyond a certain dis- 
tance the ball was ‘out of 
close,’ and I know that that 
distance was defined by a row 
of trees at each end of the 
ground, because it was still so 
when I was at Rugby. There 
was, aS we have said, no referee, 
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and the only timekeeper was 
the school clock. The winner 
of the toss apparently took 
both kick-off and choice of 
ends ! 

The disposition of the forces 
seems to have been left abso- 
lutely to the discretion of the 
captain, but there were certain 
recognised positions in the field, 
each with its peculiar functions. 
And so we find the “ captain 
of goal,’ a prepostor who pre- 
sided over the fags detailed to 
guard the goal-line, spreading 
his forces “so as to occupy 
the whole space behind the 
goal-posts, at distances of about 
five yards apart.” And again: 
“Old Brooke is talking to the 
Captain of Quarters; and now 
he moves away. See how that 
youngster spreads his men (the 
light brigade) carefully over 
the ground, halfway between 
their own goal and the body 
of their own players-up (the 
heavy brigade). These again 
play in several bodies. There 
is young Brooke and the bull- 
dogs. Mark them well. They 
are the ‘ fighting brigade,’ the 
‘die-hards,’ larking about at 
leapfrog to keep themselves 
warm, and playing tricks on 
one another. And on each 
side of old Brooke, who is now 
standing in the middle of the 
ground and just going to kick 
off, you see a separate wing of 
players-up.” 

It is not very obvious what 
this “‘ separate wing of players- 
up ” is, but we learn that they 
are under the leadership of 
Warner and Hedge, and we 
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are told later that old Brooke, 
Warner, and Hedge “saved 
themselves ”’ in the first half 
of the game in order to “lead 
the charges’ in the second— 
in other words, the ‘“‘ separate 
wing ” is the reserves. 

Next we are introduced to 
yet another class of players. 
“Then the boys who are bend- 
ing and watching on the out- 
side, mark them: they are 
most useful players, the dodgers, 
who seize on the ball the mo- 
ment it rolls out from amongst 
the chargers, and away with 
it across to the opposite goal. 
They seldom go into the scrum- 
mage, but must have more 
coolness than the chargers.”’ 

Briefly, then, we have a 
large number of forwards, some 
of whom reserve their energies 
for the second “half”; a few 
(apparently self-appointed) half- 
backs, doing much the same 
work that a half would do 
to-day if it were illegal for 
him to pass or to carry; a 
number of “‘ quarters ’’ extend- 
ing right across the field, mid- 
way between the forwards and 
their own goal, a force em- 
ployed exclusively for defence 
and for long kicking—the drop- 
kick, not the punt, being in- 
variably used ; and lastly, some 
Score of goalkeepers, guarding 
the whole length of the line. 

The mode of attack was as 
Simple as the arrangements of 
the game, consisting chiefly of 
violent charges through the 
scrummages and dribble-and- 
rush from the breakaway. The 
Scrummage itself.was a fortuit- 
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ous event, occasioned by the 
crowding of players, all anxious 
to get at the ball. The “ dod- 
gers”? obtained their chance 
of a breakaway whenever the 
ball came out at the side of 
the scrummage, or was kicked 
through too hard by the oppos- 
ing forwards. 

There were combined charges 
of many forwards at once, 
when presumably the ball might 
be passed from one to another, 
but only if the new dribbler 
came up from behind, other- 
wise he would be “‘ off his side.” 
Such a charge was made by 
young Brooke and the “ bull- 
dogs”’ in the Schoolhouse 
match. 

It is difficult to say exactly 
what happened in this historic 
run. One after another the 
bulldogs “ went down.” Were 
they knocked over or hacked 
over? Surely, one would say, 
not without the ball! Then 
there was Brooke’s “long 
stagger’ when charged (does 
that mean hacked ?) by Crewe. 
Was the charge similar to 
East’s, which is thus described : 
“The ball is just at equal 
distances between the two, and 
they rush together and kick it 
at the same moment ”’ ? 

Apparently the simple rule 
is “rush and dribble, and bowl 
over your opponents.” Crab 
Jones, with the ball in his 
hands, was bowled over when 
defending, and the bulldogs, 
who had not got the ball, were 
bowled over when attacking. 

Evidently you did not handle 
the ball except in defence, when 
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you might catch it in its flight 
or on the bounce, or pick it 
up as it rolled, dodge your 
opponents, and send it back 
with a drop-kick. 

This was a slight develop- 
ment since Webb Ellis’s day, 
when you could only catch it 
in the air, and had then to 
“retire and kick.” 

Of the kicks in use in the 
*thirties, we notice that the 
drop-kick was always used in- 
stead of the punt in kicking 
ahead or in finding touch, a 
custom which lasted into the 
eighties. We are given two 
specimens of the _ kick-off— 
old Brooke’s seventy-yard kick 
towards the School goal (it 
must have reached it), and the 
School kick “high in the air, 
to give the School time to rush 
on and catch it as it falls.” 
But the interesting kick for 
the historian of football is the 
kick for goal after a try between 
the posts. 

It was evidently essential in 
those days to ‘“‘punt out” 
after gaining a try. All the 
defending side had to stand in 
goal while one of the attacking 
side punted the ball out for 
another member of his side to 
catch and make his mark. 
The defenders were allowed to 
charge and prevent the catch 
if they could; but if the 
catch were made, they lined 
up behind the mark while the 
catcher placed the ball for the 
kick at goal. The placer knelt 
and held the ball until the 
kicker gave the word. We 
are told nothing about aiming 
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the ball. In the ’seventies and 

eighties the kicker, not being 
allowed to touch the ball him- 
self, aimed it by turning the 
placer’s hands hither and 
thither until satisfied. It seems 
as if this was not done in the 
thirties. Probably Jones (the 
placer) aimed the ball himself, 
unless he planted it absolutely 
straight upright, which does 
not seem likely, as we are told 
that, before the kick-off, it 
was “pointing towards the 
School goal.” 

There was no change of 
ends until the first goal was 
scored, an arrangement which 
gave the Schoolhouse the advan- 
tage of the wind for an hour, 
whereas the School had to be 
content with half an hour of 
its assistance. Verily it was 
good to win the toss in those 
days ! 

The interval was then taken, 
and lasted (delightful simpli- 
city !) till ‘ Griffith’s baskets 
were empty.” The striking of 
the clock put an end to the 
game, and “No Side” was 
called, certainly by no referee, 
and probably by the two cap- 
tains at the first stroke of 
five. 

Now the description of the 
Schoolhouse Match in ‘Tom 
Brown ’ decidedly calls for com- 
ment. Though written twenty 
years after the event, it im- 
presses one as being an able 
and accurate account of the 
football of that day, vivid in 
expression and rich in detail. 
And yet, though the match 
stands just midway between 
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Webb Ellis’s exploit and the 
Bigside Levée which legalised 
it, there is no hint of a possi- 
bility of carrying the ball; 
and though the account was 
written years after carrying 
was pronounced legal, and the 
writer, as he confesses, had 
seen the game played under 
the new conditions, nothing 
whatever is said, even in com- 
ment, about the change which 
had taken place in the method 
of playing the game. 

This silence on Hughes’s part 
is the more extraordinary be- 
cause he does mention another 
change, of much less import- 
ance—viz., the adoption of 
clothing suitable for football. 
Of course, a man who wrote 
in the ’fifties could not foresee 
that an alteration in the rules 
so as to permit carrying the 
ball was destined completely to 
change the whole game, and 
to convert a line, which had 
hitherto been employed solely 
for defence, into the most 
dangerous attacking force. He 
could not foresee this, but he 
did know that a great altera- 
tion had been made—he had 
seen the game played under 
the new conditions, and he 
Says nothing about it! 

And again, must we not 
conclude, if carrying was first 
practised in 1823 and legalised 
in 1841, that there were people 
who tried to indulge in it in 
the ’thirties, or at least that 
the question was openly aired 
and discussed during that 
period? And yet the great 
authority on games, who was 
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at the School almost through- 
out the ’thirties, and who left 
not long before the holding of 
the famous Bigside Levée, ig- 
nores it ! 

I am certain that the reason 
is not to be looked for in a con- 
servative dislike of innovations. 
Hughes is often a champion of 
innovations, and we must rather 
content ourselves with the 
simple explanation that he was 
not writing a book about foot- 
ball and its development, but 
about a school. And so he 
gives us an account of a 
match, as it was played and 
without comment, because it 
was not then apparent to any 
one that football would ever 
become anything more than a 
healthy game for boys. And 
let us be thankful that he did 
his limited task so well that 
he has left for all generations 
a clear and spirited account of 
the game as it was played 
before the great change and 
development began. 

With the Bigside Levée of 
1841 a new era dawned, but 
the development which resulted 
was very slow. Carrying was 
formally legalised, and the out- 
ward emblems of a team-game 
began to appear. ‘ Ducks” 
and jerseys were worn by the 
players, each house having its 
own colour. Caps wereawarded, 
and later on “Caps” wore 
knickerbockers instead of trou- 
sers, and, still later, when 
flannel clothing came _ into 
vogue, a new distinction was 
introduced—viz., “flannels ” ; 
that is to say, those who were 
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deserving of distinction, but 
were not yet good enough to 
receive their caps, played in 
flannel trousers instead of in 
ducks. 

Side by side with these out- 
ward signs of organisation the 
game itself began to change. 
The ‘‘ players-up ” and “‘ quar- 
ters ’’ were reduced in number 
to twenty, but the rest of the 
house still “‘ played in goal.” 

Here, then, were the begin- 
nings of a team-game as op- 
posed to a war of peoples, for 
the numbers of the contesting 
parties were henceforth equal, 
and it was every boy’s ambi- 
tion to “get into his House 
XX.,” and, having achieved 
this ambition, then to gain, 
first his ‘‘ flannels,” and lastly 
his “‘ cap.” 

But in a school old traditions 
die hard, and old traditions 
were long preserved at Rugby 
by the three “‘ School Matches,”’ 
which under the new condi- 
tions had taken the place of 
the old Schoolhouse Match. 

These were the Sixth Match, 
the O. R. Match, and the Cock- 
Houses, and in these the old 
warfare of peoples, rather than 
of teams, was continued for 
fifty years. Yet even here 
there was some modification 
of former conditions, for no 
one could play against the 
Sixth, the Old Rugbeians, or 
the Cock-Houses, unless he had 
gained his cap. But the Sixth 
could, and did, play every 
available man, and any O. R. 
could play on either side in 

this and in the Cock-Houses 
Match. Both the Twenties 
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of the two Cock-Houses played 
in the latter match, and there 
was no limit of numbers in 
any of the three games. In 
fact the ‘ Meteor’ records that 
in 1885 the Cock-Houses had 
more than a hundred men in 
the scrum ! 

There was, of course, no 
School team at first, because 
there was no one for the School 
to play, and football was con- 
fined to the three School 
matches, House matches, “‘ Big- 
side ’’—7.e., practice games for 
“caps ’—and “ Littleside,” or 
practice in House games. 

With the innovation of carry- 
ing, methods of dealing with 
it were necessarily introduced. 
These were two, tackling and 
hacking over. ‘Tackling was 
mostly high, and was countered 
by the “hand-off.” If the 
tackler claimed to have fairly 
held his man, he said ‘“‘ Held!” 
and if the tackled acquiesced, 
he said ‘“‘ Down!” The tackler 
then at once released him, and 
the ball was put down between 
them. But if the man tackled 
refused to ‘‘ have down,” the 
tackler would sometimes try to 
make him do so by “scrag- 
ging ” him—* scragging ” was 
a close, but not affectionate, 
embrace round the neck, which 
was often effective. 

“Hacking over” was an 
alternative to tackling, and 
probably sounds more brutal 
than it actually was. At any 
rate, my old house master, 
W. G. Michell, of Wellington 
and Cambridge, always main- 
tained that it was not worse 

to encounter than a low tackle. 
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He said that hacking over was 
not a deliberate kick at a man, 
but a skilful sideways trip. 
Unfortunately, it was abolished 
before I went to Rugby, so 
that I cannot speak of it from 
experience. 

I have letters from old Rugs 
of the ’sixties, who tell me that 
their first act, on coming back 
for the Christmas term, was 
to take a pair of boots to 
“Gilbert’s ” to have the soles 
sharpened in front ‘‘ to a knife- 
like edge ’’ for the purpose of 
hacking, but I imagine that 
this was with a view to oppor- 
tunities in the scrum, especially 
when an opponent took the 
ball between his feet and hopped 
with it. 

Hacking over was abolished 
in the ’seventies, and I am 
glad to record that the sharpen- 
ing of boots had also been dis- 
continued for some years when 
I first went to Rugby. 

Although in general features 
the game seems to have pre- 
served much of its ancient char- 
acter during the forty years 
that followed the legalising of 
carrying, and although the three 
School matches maintained the 
traditions of the past, yet in 
countless details we can see 
throughout this period the pro- 
cess of evolution steadily work- 
ing to mould and adapt. 

For instance, in the thirties, 
no matter who kicked the ball 
into touch, it was his ball who 
first touched it down after it 
had arrived there, the rule of 
the touchline being identical 
with that of the goal-line. But, 
certainly in the ’seventies, and 
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probably earlier, the rule was 
that, if you kicked into touch, 
it was your opponents’ ball, 
but if you carried into touch, 
it was your ball. You were 
also allowed, if you had carried 
the ball into touch, to bounce 
it out and catch it, instead of 
throwing it out, and then to 
continue your run. And this 
was no small advantage when 
few men were up with the ball, 
and often led to a score. 

But, in addition to the 
changes and modification in 
details, during the period be- 
tween 1840 and 1880 the game 
and the teams that played it 
became more organised and 
consolidated. The ‘“ players- 
up ” developed into something 
more resembling the forwards 
of to-day, and the scrum ceased 
to be a chance assemblage of 
players anxious to get at the 
ball, and became an organised 
contest between two parties, 
each closely united and en- 
deavouring to push the other 
back. The forward learnt the 
advantage of “‘ getting his head 
down,” and realised that, in 
pushing the scrum, he. was also 
carrying the ball nearer to his 
opponents’ goal. 

The “dodgers” became 
“halves,” and were two in 
number, each with identical 
duties. ‘‘ Heeling” was not 
much practised until the 
*seventies, and the half justified 
his existence by stopping the 


‘opposing forwards when they 


broke through, by falling on 

the ball when necessary, and 

by slipping round the scrum 

with it when it came to him, 
ls 
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and making off towards goal. 
When collared, he passed back, 
if he could, to any one who 
happened to be backing up. 
Passing out, before being tackled, 
had not yet occurred to any 
one as likely to be profitable. 
It was the half’s duty gener- 
ally to throw out from touch, 
but any one else might do 
this if it was not advisable to 
wait for the half. 

There were at first two three- 
quarters and two backs. The 
three-quarters got the ball when 
they could, but the halves did 
not exist to give it to them. 
Every player, in fact, ran when 
he got the chance, and stuck 
to the ball as long as he could. 
Backing up was done close 
behind the runner, and there 
was little open play. 


Indeed, with the exception 
of carrying and the methods 
of dealing with it, the de- 
velopment of regular scrum- 
mages, and the “maul,” the 


game remained substantially 
what it had been in Tom 
Brown’s days. The main 
change was that it had be- 
come a conflict between teams 
—of XX., not XV.— instead of 
between houses. But “ playing 
in goal” survived until the 
‘seventies, when it was abol- 
ished. Quite recently I re- 
ceived a letter from H. Lee 
Warner, who entered Rugby 
in 1854, and who died the 
week after he wrote to me, in 
which he informed me that 
he was largely instrumental, as 
a young master, in the abolition 
of playing in goal. 

In connection with this cus- 
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tom, I remember, when I was 
head of my house, reading in 
the house ‘ Fasti’ an interest- 
ing account of the cock-house 
match between Burrows’s and 
Wilson’s. M. J. Brooks, the 
celebrated jumper, was playing 
for our house, but a greater 
hero even than this creator of 
University records, on the third 
day of the match, was the 
“ Billum ” of Wilson’s house. 
I must explain that “ Billum ” 
was the name always given in 
our house to the boy who 
cleaned the boots and knives. 

Well, on the third day we 
had one goal to our credit, 
and Wilson’s score-sheet was 
blank, when one of our men 
dribbled the ball over the line, 
and the “ Billum”’ promptly 
fell on it. 

Of course there was a dis- 
pute, our men maintaining that 
a “Billum ” was not a true 
member of the house, and the 
“ Billum ” stoutly maintaining 
that he was. In the end the 
loyalty of the ‘ Billum”’ ob- 
tained its reward, and our men 
conceded the point; but they 
had to play two days more 
before gaining the second goal 
necessary to give them the 
match. 

I have mentioned “the 
maul,” which was a not un- 
common incident in the game 
at this time and for twenty 
years afterwards. It was, 
briefly, a struggle for posses- 
sion of the ball when a player 
was tackled over the goal- 
line. The struggle, generally 
speaking, was confined to two 
players, the tackler and the 
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tackled ; but if more than one 
tackled the runner and got 
their hands on the ball simul- 
taneously, they might all con- 
tinue to carry on the strife. 
The attacker strove to get the 
ball away from his opponents 
and to touch it down, while 
the defenders tried either to 
do the same or to prevent 
him from doing so for two 
minutes, in which case the 
try was saved and the ball 
dropped out; or the defenders 
attempted to drag their man 
into touch-in-goal or out-of- 
close, with the same result ; 
or they tried to carry him and 
the ball back into the field of 
play, when a scrummage was 
ordered “‘ five yards out.” No 
one on either side was allowed 
to interfere with the progress 
of a maul. 

Another change during the 
first thirty years after the 
dawning of the new era was 
in the method of placing a goal 
after a try. In Tom Brown’s 
time this was always preceded 
by a punt-out, but now the 
punt-out was dispensed with, 
unless it was advantageous to 
the side which had scored the 
try. Normally the ball was 
brought out, as it is in the pre- 
sent day, in a line with the 
spot at which it was touched 
down, unless it was touched 
down between the posts, in 
which case it was brought out 
in a line with one of the posts. 
But if the try was gained far 
out, it was permissible to punt 
out to a point more nearly in 
front of goal, and if it was 
caught, the defenders lined up 
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to the mark, and the kick was 
taken as in the historic School- 
house match already described. 
The punt-out was exceedingly 
useful when a try was gained 
near the corner, for you were 
not allowed to go into touch 
for your run before kicking, and, 
in days when nothing counted 
but goals, any means of shift- 
ing the goal-kick away from 
the touch-line was invaluable. 


The institution of the Uni- 
versity match and the advent 
of the Rugby Union caused a 
more rapid development of the 
game than had been possible 
before, and naturally its effect 
was more quickly felt outside 
of Rugby than in the school, 
where old tradition delayed the 
process of change. But, while 
still preserving its time-hallowed 
methods for domestic use, the 
School began to play matches 
with outside teams—“ foreign 
matches’? we called them,— 
and when those teams reduced 
their numbers from twenty to 
fifteen, the School team followed 
suit, when they began to count 
by points instead of by goals, 
Rugby did the same. And so 
the early “eighties saw three 
different games played simul- 
taneously at Rugby—the fifteen 
game played by the School 
XV. in foreign matches, the 
House matches of twenty aside 
for the best of three goals, and 
the School matches, in which 
the old prodigious numbers and 
the old traditions still prevailed, 
except, of course, hacking over 
and playing in goal, which had 
been abolished. And besides 
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these three games, there were 
also Bigside and Littleside, in 
which the numbers varied. 

The foreign matches were 
played under Rugby Union 
rules, full time was played, and 
the result determined by the 
rules then prevailing. At first 
one goal outweighed any num- 
ber of tries, later tries and even 
touch-downs were reckoned, and 
finally a system of points was 
devised. 

In the House matches goals 
alone counted, and the game 
was unfinished until one side 
had scored two, and was at an 
end the moment that result 
had been attained. Thus, a 
House match might be finished 
in ten minutes, or it might, and 
sometimes did, last five days. 

The School matches had only 
one day allotted to them, 
and were generally unfinished, 
though you could usually say 
at “‘No side”’ which side had 
had the better of the play. 

Bigside and Littleside, being 
“‘ games ” and not ‘‘ matches,”’ 
were played only for practice, 
and therefore time was played 
out, whatever the score. 

In the XV. game in the 
early ‘eighties there were two 
half-backs, three three-quarters, 
and one back, but by 1885 we 
find four men in the three- 
quarter line. The halves were 
both scrummage-workers, and 
towards the middle of the 
‘eighties they began to think 
of feeding the three-quarters. 

The forwards packed entirely 
according to chance, each man’s 
ambition being to get to the 
front. There were no wingers, 
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and shoving was the great idea, 
But there often appeared a 
strange player, if his side was 
heavy enough to push the 
other, who leant forward in 
the centre of the front line, 
with his head up, and hopped 
along with the ball wedged 
between his feet. It was always 
allowable to hack him off the 
ball. 

Often the huge scrum in a 
house match was so stubbornly 
contested that it remained 
almost motionless for many 
minutes, steam ascended from 
it in a cloud, and I have even 
seen snow settling on it. When 
it did break up, it left a huge 
black mark to show where it 
had been. 

Undoubtedly the eighties 
were the years of greatest de- 
velopment. In 1880 prowess 
was still mainly individual and 
passing was a last resort, but 
about 1885 we find forwards 
heeling, half-backs beginning 
to pass out, and players gener- 
ally recognising that it is often 
better to pass the ball before 
being tackled. About 1885 
also, as I have verified by 
reference to the ‘ Meteor,’ we 
find three-quarters punting to 
touch. 

With the advent of four three- 
quarters, the punt as a means of 
gaining ground, and the opening 
up of play by passing, the game 
emerges into something like its 
present form. The “ punt-out” 
was abolished, and permission 
granted to step back into touch 
for a kick at goal near the line. 
The maul lasted till 1892, by 
which time men began to give 
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thought to the formation of 
the scrummage, and such arti- 
fices aS wheeling were intro- 
duced. Finally, a distinction 
was made between the duties 
of the two half-backs, and the 
stand-off half appeared as a 
link between the scrummage 
and the three-quarters. 

With the creation of new 
rules came also the penalty 
for their infringement, and thus 
arose a hew means of scoring. 
Points changed from time to 
time, but were finally fixed, 
and field- goals (which few 
players ever attempted) were 
abolished in 1906. 

Such changes aS a new 
kick-off, instead of a drop-out, 
after an unsuccessful try, are 
within the memory of all, and 
need scant record. 


Some of the terms now in 
use in Rugby Football are evi- 
dence of the original form of 
play and of practices which 
have now been discontinued. 
For instance, ‘‘ off-side ” means, 
as ‘Tom: Brown ’ tells us, “ off 
your side ’—that is, ‘‘ you have 
left your side of the ground, 
and are standing on the enemy’s 
side—that is, in front of the 
ball.”” And no doubt “ off-side”’ 
in the Association game was 
borrowed from the Rugby game, 
although it means something 
quite different. 

But the word “side” at 
Rugby also seems to bear the 
meaning of “game,” as in 
“ Bigside ” and ‘“ Littleside,”’ 
and the expression ‘‘ No side ” 
would indicate that the game 
Was over. 
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Then there is the term “ dead 
ball,’ preserved in the defini- 
tion, ‘‘ dead ball line.” What 
was a “dead ball”? The 
answer is simple. A dead ball 
was a still ball, which until the 
middle of the ’eighties could 
not be picked up. If the ball 
was motionless, you had to 
move it with your foot before 
you could pick it up and run 
with it; and if it ceased rolling 
after being kicked over the 
goal-line, it was needless for 
the defender, and useless for 
the attacker, to touch it down : 
it was dead, and a drop-out 
was the result. And as the 
same result was achieved by 
kicking it, or causing it to be 
carried, ‘‘out of close,” the 
line which defined ‘out of 
close’ was called the dead- 
ball line. 


I have depended in this 
sketch largely on memory— 
memory of what older players 
told me long ago about the 
game in their day; memory 
of the game that was played 
at Rugby in my schooldays ; 
memory of games in which I 
played as a master at Sutton 
Valence; and memory of 
games with the Devonport 
Albions, with whom I played 
my most strenuous football. 
And in depending thus upon 
memory, I am probably guilty 
of inaccuracies and omissions, 
for which I apologise. 

But I offer no apology for 
citing and magnifying Rugby 
as the seat and authority of 
the game. I only once heard 
a speech from Judge Hughes, 
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and I have never forgotten his 
concluding words: “‘ There may 
be people,” he said, “‘ who do 
not love Rugby School, but one 
proud boast we have, which 
no other school dare claim, that 
we have taught the world to 
play football.” 

We have. We have taught 
them to play it as a game, and 
not as a business, not gently— 
for gentleness is impossible in 
such a contest of strength and 
speed,—but with all friendli- 
ness. And when we played it 
in the old days, we greeted the 
kick-off with a roar of defiance 
to our foes, and when “No 
side’ was called, we parted 
with mutual cheering. May 
the latter custom at least never 
become obsolete in Rugby foot- 
ball ! 

I close with some verses, 
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quoted to me from memory 
recently by G. B. Richardson, 
O.R. They were given to 
Upper Middle I. in the ’eighties 
to be translated into Latin 
elegiacs, and were written, if 
{ am not mistaken, by my 
uncle, Rev. W. C. Green, then 
a master in the School :— 


‘*Here twice ten champions, sturdy 
youths and bold, 

The name and honour of their house 
uphold. 


In close array some thrust with lowered 
heads : 

Up to the skies the smoky vapour 
spreads, | 

Inly they groan; the perspiration 
drips : 

Their ears hang loose in lacerated 
strips : 

On the bruised skin may’st hear the 
hollow thud : 

Rent is their raiment and defiled with 
mud, 

&e., &c.” 
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Ir was a fortuitous if not a 
wholly uncommon happening 
which had, at the eleventh 
hour, brought about her enrol- 
ment among the Ashanti who 
were chosen for “‘ the Show.” } 
The artisans who were to go 
to Wembley had been plying 
their various trades for the 
past six months, under my 
supervision, outside the door 
of my red-roofed bungalow at 
Mampon. This little coterie 
of craftsmen were now about 
to return to their homes, pre- 
paratory to their embarcation. 
The sound of the weavers’ 
swiftly passing tuneful shuttles, 
the squelch of the wet clay 
of the ‘‘ potteries,’ the puff 
and wheeze of the bellows of 
the metal worker, and the 
chip-chip of the woodcarvers’ 
axes were no longer heard from 
dawn to evening. All the 
Ashanti had been “ vetted ” 
and vaccinated, heights and 
descriptions had been made out 
on passport forms, ‘‘eyes brown, 
complexion dark,” and all the 
hundred and one formalities 
preliminary to their departure 
when—it happened. 

The husband of the “ pot- 
teress,”” an exponent on the 
“talking-drums,”’ with the fur- 
ther qualification of being a 
woodcarver, went and indulged 
in a very serious affaire du ceur 
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with a lady in the town. An 
irate husband had _ sought 
** satisfaction ’’ before the local 
native tribunal, and thus, al- 
most on the eve of their depar- 
ture, I suddenly found myself 
minus a drummer-woodcarver, 
who was now in the chief’s 
lock-up. What was far more 
serious, however, was that I 
was also minus his wife—my 
‘“‘ potteress,”” who could not, 
and would not if she could, 
now go to Europe. The drum- 
mer-cum-woodcarver was re- 
placeable. The ‘‘ potteress,’’ his 
wife, was an altogether different 
matter; she seemed irreplace- 
able. A council was held, and 
the only possible solution of 
the impasse seemed to be that 
one or other of our remaining 
craftsmen should marry. He 
had just four days in which to 
do it, but in that time he had 
not only to find a bride but a 
bride who was a “ potteress.” 
My metal worker volunteered. 
He was a stout fellow, and son 
of an Ashanti war-lord who 
had once commanded 50,000 
fighting men and fought us to 
some purpose. He was given 
a single car fare from Mampon 
to Kumasi, and a return fare 
for two, and we all turned out 
to wish him good-luck. The 
third day saw him back, shyly 
leading his bride by the hand. 





1 The British Empire Exhibition was so called by the Ashanti. 
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My first impression of Baa 
was that she had the broadest 
smile I had ever seen. She was 
hugging a little flat, black, 
moon-faced, wooden doll (an 
Akua’ba, as the Ashanti call 
these little amulets). She was 
duly introduced to us all as 
Akosua Baa, Taffo Ohema’ba, 
from which it may be gathered 
that she was of blue blood, 
and the daughter of the queen- 
mother of Taffo. Introductions 
were hurried through, she was 
given some clay, and asked 
to prove that she could make 
pots. She spent the first three 
days of the honeymoon thus 
employed, and demonstrated 
that she was a more than 
capable little craftswoman. I 
found out later that her ances- 
tral female ghosts had been 
“‘ potteresses ’’ when in this 
world (and were now, inci- 
dentally, plying their trade in 
the next) for the past three 
hundred years. 

“The powers that be,” at 
Accra, had meanwhile been 
duly informed of the original 
contretemps, which had bidden 
fair to rob us of our one and 
only lady potter, and they were 
beginning to show signs of 
activity and anxiety, as was 
exemplified by the receipt of 
the following “ priority ’’ wire— 

“How many wives do you 
now intend sending to the 
Exhibition ? ”’ 

Restraining any desire to 
reply to this somewhat ambigu- 
ous communication in anything 
but the most correct official 
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manner, and having lately re- 
ceived a copy of a G.O. drayw- 
ing attention to the desira- 
bility of brevity in using the 
telegraph, I replied laconic- 
ally— 

** One only who is potter.” 

Whether owing to the care- 
lessness of a native telegraph 
operator, or owing to the fact 
that my caligraphy is the 
worst possible, including a tend- 
ency to make my P’s minus 
their tails, or to a combination 
of these causes, the wire arrived 
in a somewhat mutilated and 
frivolous condition. Over my 
subsequent “explanation in 
writing, please,” I draw a veil, 
and pass on to the story of our 
heroine. Such she surely is 
entitled to be called, the des- 
tined-to-be idol of the British 
Empire Exhibition, and the 
associate and friend of half 
the crowned heads of Europe. 

Having proved her sterling 
worth in the sphere of ceramics, 
she craved permission ‘to go 
and prepare herself,’ as my 
Ashanti clerk put it. She cer- 
tainly had had little time to 
get together necessities, much 
less to procure a trousseau, so 
permission was readily granted. 
She hied her way, all clay- 
bespattered, but still smiling 
broadly, to Taffo, where I 
promised to go myself and see 
“mother,” and explain to her 
all about the great adventure. 
I shall not readily forget the 
days I spent at Taffo. I was 
housed in the old queen- 
mother’s spare dampon (sleep- 
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ing-room), and duly introduced 
to some ten of Baa’s sisters 
from four to seventeen years, 
all ‘‘ potteresses,”’ and all with 
smiles as delightful and irre- 
sistible if not quite as wide as 
the bride’s. 

The old lady—the queen- 
mother—was as charming as 
only these white-haired Ashanti 
mothers can be. She would 
sit on the low verandah in the 
moonlight, and regale me with 
“spider stories’ (the generic 
name in Ashanti for all folk 
tales) until I dropped off to 
sleep. 

This was after her one great 
fear had been allayed. That 
fear was that her daughter 
would be thrown overboard 
to the god Opo (the sea) if 
she became ill while on the 
boat. 

So certain was she that this 
was our quaint custom, that I 
knew she was recounting some- 
thing which she felt to be a 
very real menace. At last I 
discovered its origin. It was 
no vague unfounded dread with 
which the old woman was 
obsessed, but only what tradi- 
tion had taught her was a 
fact. From the old slave traffic 
days had come down the tale 
—in what manner I know not 
—how men and women who 
sickened down in the slaver’s 
hold were cast over the side 
to the god Opo. Her fears 
were calmed, and she was told 
how we had now given up this 
bad habit, that it was musuo 
(taboo), and that a great and 
wise king had definitely put a 
stop toit. But “‘ spider stories”’ 
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and the allaying of well-founded 
fears were not the only orders 
of those days at Taffo. 

This village had been, since 
odomankoma boo adie (i.e., since 
the Creator created all things), 
the place where dwelt the 
potters to the Ashanti kings— 
a proud position,—which it held 
by virtue of the excellency of 
the clay-beds which lay in the | 
vicinity of the little stream 
which flows through the dip 
behind the village. Santan is 
the name of this stream, and 
to this water, both metaphoric- 
ally and in reality, the Taffos 
state they owe their being; 
what more fitting, therefore, 
than that the river should be 
informed of the impending de- 
parture of one of her children ? 
The queen-mother, the chief, 
Baa, and I, accompanied by 
a very old red-skinned woman 
(the custodian of the river), 
who carried a fowl and a 
small pot of palm oil, set 
forth for the stream. In 
the cool forest glade through 
which the Santan meanders, 
stands a moss-grown altar to 
"Nyame (the Sky god)—just a 
forked stick upon which a pot 
reposes for offerings. The fowl 
was quickly dispatched in the 
customary manner, and its 
blood bespattered the leaf- 
mould beneath the altar; the 
palm oil was poured upon the 
surface of the water. Baa and 
the rest of us stood attentively 
reverent, while the old “red ”’ 
priestess recited the following 
prayer :— 

“ You, Santan, who are'some- 
times red. 
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‘** You, Santan, who are some- 
times black. 

‘** You, Santan, who rest upon 
the old woman’s jaws, receive 
this fowl and eat, and this oil 
with which to dress your open 
sores (a reference to the clay 
pits). 

‘You, Santan, who are the 
friend of the widowed and of 
orphans and of the childless, 
and bring them golden nuggets, 
your child Baa is setting out to 
the - land - of - White - men - far 
[Europe]; grant that she may 
arrive safely, grant that she 
may return safely.” 

I said good-bye to this simple 
happy family, as I was sailing 
for Europe to help prepare at 
the Exhibition for the reception 
of our Africans. My last glimpse 
of Baa, smiling from behind the 
corner of a hut, was of a maiden 
somewhat décolletée adorned 
with many rows of shimmering 
beads; then the old Ford was 
pushed into noisy action, and 
I was off for Kumasi, Sekondi, 
and London. 

Our next meeting was at a 
boarding-house in Bloomsbury. 
It was snowing fitfully, and Baa’s 
balaclava helmet and woolly 
muffler were flaked with white. 
Her nose, which would have 
been very red had it not 
been very black, just peeped 
above the turned-up astrakan 
collar of a fashionable coat. 
Her eyes twinkled as before ; 
the top corners of her mouth, 
which alone were visible, bore 
the same familiar smiling 
curves. 

How had they all fared 
aboard the liner? Some had 
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learned that the god Opo can 
make humans very, very sick ; 
but the young Political Officer, 
Mr M., who had shepherded 
his charges across 3000 miles 
of ocean, reported that our 
heroine had not suffered, or if 
she had, had not complained, 
but had tenderly ministered to 
a-very-sorry-for-himself son of 
an Ashanti general, who had 
found the sea spirit less kind. 
We all lived in that Blooms- 
bury boarding-house for one 
week, as ‘“‘the village” at 
Wembley was not quite ready. 
When it did not snow, or hail, 
or rain, we walked in the gar- 
dens in the square, and when it 
did any or all of these things, 
we huddled over a big fire. 

We were not the only inmates 
of No. — Woburn Place, for 
the boarding-house contained 
its usual quota of permanent 
residents. I half expected 
turned-up noses and frigid looks 
from these ‘‘ permanents,” 
whose retreat was thus sud- 
denly invaded by what must 
have seemed to them a strange 
and curious throng. Perhaps 
a boarding-house in Blooms- 
bury is not just the place 
where one would have ex- 
pected to find consideration, 
tact, and kindness to these 
strange sons and daughters 
of our strange and diverse 
Empire. But we found all 
that and more; to the kind 
old English architect, the cul- 
tured Indian doctor, and the 
pretty English maid, even if 
this should never reach their 
eyes, we one and all record 
our thanks. 
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It is not such a far cry 
from Bloomsbury to Wembley, 
and one damp misty morning 
a huge char-4-bane deposited 
us at the foot of the towering 
stadium, looming out of the 
mists of the clay flats of Wem- 
bley. We passed under what 
we came to call the “snake 
gate’ (because of the two 
black reptiles carved upon it), 
and entered the Gold Coast 
village, which was to be our 
home for the next six months 
—months which for me com- 
bined delight, vexation, ex- 
citement, boredom, hope, and 
anxiety. 

My hut was at one end of 
the village. Upon its walls at 


either side of the low door 
were painted a lion and an 
elephant (copied from a similar 
mural design on the hut of my 


hunter friend, Kwaku Abon- 
yowa, at Mampon), and bear- 
ing the aristocratic No. “10.” 
Baa’s and her husband’s hut 
was next door; the weavers’ 
next to that; then at the 
opposite end of ‘‘ the street,” 
and with the altar to the Rain 
god in between, came the wood- 
carvers’ hut, with a hunting 
scene upon its walls; and 
finally on my right the two 
huts of the “‘ diamond washers,” 
over whom I had only a watch- 
ing brief, they being Captain 
B.’s protégés. 

I read in the ‘Times’ of 
the opening of “The New 
Wembley,” and saw in that 
paper wonderful photographs 
of the searchlights playing from 
the stadium. These same 
searchlights used to throw fitful 
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shadows about our huts which 
sheltered at its base, in this 
little bit of Ashanti dumped 
down amid the greatest Ex- 
hibition England has ever seen. 
Reading about the new Wem- 
bley when away back in Africa 
brought back many memories of 
the old Wembley, but all these 
I cannot tell, nor is this the 
time or place; for is not my 
story confined to a few frag- 
mentary memories of the little 
‘* princess potteress ”’ ? 

I think I have already men- 
tioned her smile more than 
once. Did it ever fail her? 
Once it did so, if only for a 
moment. She was very ill 
with malaria and a touch of 
pleurisy, temperature 101-104 
for several days; and to crown 
all, our kindly but somewhat 
corpulent M.O. was himself a- 
bed with rheumatism, aggra- 
vated by an appalling English 
summer. She was very ill, and 
became “ difficult’ over the 
question of her doses of quinine. 
At last, in a manner that 
conveyed the gentle innuendo 
that she doubted my qualifica- 
tions as a prescriber of this 
horrid medicine, she asked me 
suddenly, “‘ Where is the fat 
doctor?” ‘*‘He also is very 
ill,” I said, but hastened to 
add, ‘‘I speak to him every 
few hours over the iron wires, 
and he it is who has ordered 
you to drink this good medi- 
cine.”’ For a moment her eyes 
hardened; then with a sniff, 
a weak little voice said, ‘‘ Asante 
man mu se obosom komfo yare 
a, na onte apo ntem ntem a ye 
be twa ne ti.” (In Ashanti 
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when the witch-doctor falls ill 
and does not quickly recover, 
we cut off his head.) 

The weather, I believe, sur- 
prised even them. They could 
not understand how the rain 
(that in their country is her- 
alded with black tornado skies, 
comes with a roar and a rush 
and is gone, with then a clear 
promise of a more or less long 
interval of sun) seemed at 
Wembley to have no method. 
One hour a cloudless sky and 
a promise of warmth; the 
next minute, rain, another 
glimpse of sun, and then more 
and more rain. After the 
first month I noticed that 
Messrs Lyons’ eggs ceased to 
be offered to the Sky god. 
I recollect one day slithering 
past Baa in a pair of gum-boots 
and venting some disparaging 
remarks on the state of the 
ground. All the sympathy I 
received from her was the 
remark, ‘‘I think the clay 
soil here would make good 
pots.” Kings and Queens, of 
England, Italy, Spain and Nor- 
way, and Ministers of State, 
came and went, and saw and 
conversed, and shook hands 
with her. She had her photo- 
graph every other day in almost 
every illustrated paper and 
two whole pages in ‘ Punch,’ 
in which I shared a pale re- 
flected glory. An acrimonious 
correspondence raged in the 
West African Press as to her 
status and right to the title 
of “princess”; an _ alleged 
interview in a paper, whose 
reporter’s leg she had pulled 
unmercifully ; all these alike 
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left her unruffled, unspoiled, 
indifferent to the status of 
her visitors, and as ready to 
be pleasant and_ interested 
in the obscure as in the 
great ones of the earth, intent 
mainly on her pots. §o 
oblivious she was, in fact, 
to everything but her job that 
I had to remonstrate with 
her and speak somewhat sharply 
at times about her personal 
appearance. Thick ribbed 
stockings with holes in the 
heels, hanging down or fast- 
ened with string, and an old 
grey cardigan jacket and grey 
petticoat, seemed her joy. Nevw, 
nice, tidy issues of clothing 
were carefully folded up and 
put away in her box against 
her return to Taffo, where, I 
suppose, it was really worth 
while to bother to make an 
impression. 

In vain I told her the world 
was looking upon her and 
forming erroneous opinions 
about African princesses from 
what they saw. ‘I came here 
to make pots, and I am making 
pots, and one does not dress 
for that work,” was her truth- 
ful and disarming reply. She 
was not only making pots, but 
making twenty good English 
shillings a day, and that was 
her average all through the 
Exhibition. 

Thereby hangs a tale. Her 
husband, it has been stated, 
was a metal worker. His work 
was difficult and laborious, and 
the British public didnot seem to 
care much for his clever if some- 
what crude cire perdue castings. 
His earnings were not half 
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those of his wife. I could see 
that relations were a bit strained 
in consequence. On one occa- 
sion he was about to approach 
me with some ‘complaint ” 
concerning his spouse when 
Baa gently but firmly led him 
away, Saying as she did so, 
“ Me kunu, afie ’sem nye ntama 
gow na wode ahata abontenso ”’ 
(my husband, these household 
matters are not like the dirty 
family washing which we spread 
out to dry in the village street), 
a quaint and new version of 
our own old adage concerning 
the washing of dirty linen. 
The matter in dispute was 
later amicably arranged by Baa 
allowing her husband to use 
some of her clay (brought from 
the clay beds of Taffo), and 
allowing him to ‘‘ weave ”’ figure 
pots, which she sold for him. 
I recollect remonstrating with 
her and pointing out that her 
accounts and his would all get 
mixed up. In Ashanti a married 
woman’s property is separate 
and distinct from that of the 
husband. She replied she was 
keeping careful and accurate 
accounts of each transaction. 
As she could neither read nor 
write, and as her knowledge 
of the English language con- 
sisted of exactly two sentences, 
“thank you” and ‘“ onions,” 
I never knew how she managed 
to balance the joint account. 

I only once saw Baa show 
signs of disappointment. We 
had all been over at Henley 
aerodrome, where we had been 
given a hair-raising exhibi- 
tion of stunt flving by some 
of the R.A.F. pilots. Baa, 
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who had watched them with 
interest, stated she wanted to 
be taken up, and was depressed 
when told this could not be 
allowed. 

The roping of the steers by 
the cow-girls and their other 
feats of skill she considered a 
very unladylike exhibition, and 
hinted darkly that Ashanti 
mothers would know what to 
do with daughters who behaved 
like that. 

The little black doll with 
which she had at first arrived, 
of course accompanied her to 
Europe, and while she was at 
work reposed on her bed in 
her hut. She was delighted 
at all times to show it off, 
whether to a Queen, or King, 
or mere Cabinet Minister. She, 
by the way, in common with 
all the other Ashanti, took a 
great liking to Mr J. H. Thomas, 
our late Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, whose personal 
and kind interest in them all 
was tremendously appreciated 

I find it difficult in thinking 
of Baa and her sojourn in 
Europe not to find that the 
very rare occasions upon which 
she, so to speak, forgot herself 
and her smile, obtrude them- 
selves on my memory. I have 
recorded the lapse in connec- 
tion with the quinine and her 
fleeting depression when told 
she could not loop the loop 
and do Immelmann turns ; and 
yet one other small departure 
from her usual wont passes 
before my mind’s eye. I had 
taken my ‘family ” to Self- 
ridge’s. We had arrived at 
10 a.M.; at 5 P.M. what was 
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left of me was, for the hun- 
dredth time, trying to steer 
and shepherd my charges to- 
wards one of the exit doors, 
when Baa’s eyes lighted upon 
a counter at which beads of 
all sorts and colours were for 
sale. Those eyes lit up, and 
as fast as down-trodden slip- 
shod heels and trailing skirts 
would permit she made for 
the counter, beckoning me to 
follow. 

Now it is no easy matter to 
be ordered to translate to an 
English shop assistant that 


what is wanted is that particu- 
lar kind of bead called afwinie, 
which, as every one in Ashanti 
knows, is the only correct wear 
for a lady’s waist. 

I was, I know, exceptionally 
stupid; Baa certainly thought 


so, for, waving me aside, she 
whisked up her skirts and 
exclaimed impatiently in her 
own language to the astonished 
girl who was serving her: 
“This is what I want, see, like 
these you behold around my 
waist.” 

After that I was very firm, 
and, braving lifts and taxis 
and the Metropolitan railway, 
we eventually got back to the 
village. 

Our Africans left for home 
in September, and “ the little 
man in charge of the harems,”’ 
as one of the provincial visitors 
to Wembley who desired an 
interview had described me 
to the authorities, left for 
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Oxford. I heard from time to 
time from my Ashanti. They 
referred to their sojourn at 
Wembley as a visit to the 
samandow (land of spirits). 
Some six months later I re- 
turned to West Africa, and 
again took up my abode in my 
red-roofed bungalow. A few 
days afterwards I was going for 
my evening walk. A car came 
up behind me, and I dashed 
for my little fox terrier, Jock, 
the son of Jess, who had been 
killed by a car while I was on 
leave. The motor pulled up 
sharply and Baa jumped down, 
no longer encumbered by trail- 
ing skirts and wrinkley stock- 
ings, but with a pretty cloth 
draped tightly round her plump 
little figure. How was I? 
When had I returned? Why 
had I not come to Taffo ? How 
was Captain H. (our quarter- 
master at Wembley)? And 
then, with a broader grin than 
ever, and apropos of nothing at 
all, ‘‘ onions.”” And what was 
she doing so far afield? Oh, 
that was nothing: she had 
merely been to Attabubu to 
buy yams; they were much 
cheaper there than in Kumasi. 

The short dusk of a tropical 
evening was falling, and she 
had still some thirty-five miles 
to go; so climbing back on 
top of a huge pile of yams, she 
waved me good-bye with a 
cheery “ Thank you,” and Jock 
and I continued our lonely 
walk. 
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JEREMY ARDEN, 


BY GERALD DEAN. 















I HAD been some years in 
the service of the Egyptian 
Government as an inspector in 
a Technical Department when 
I first met Arden. My work 
necessitated my travelling con- 
stantly all over the whole of 
Egypt. I held a sort of roving 
commission, to pounce down 
at any moment upon the un- 
wary and unsuspecting sons of 
Ham, in order to expose to 
my Departmental Chief the 
inefficiency or the incompetence, 
the defaults or the intrigues, or 
a combination of any or 2'l of 
these phenomena, as I might 
be able to discover and reveal, 
in the individuals or the bodies 
entrusted by the State with 
the work supervised by my 
Department. My efforts were 
rewarded with much success 
as to the attainment of my 
primary object, but certainly 
in no other way, least of all 
by any improvement in the 
efficiency or morality of those 
subject to my inspection. The 
British Departmental Head in 
the Egyptian Government, at 
the epoch of my experience, 
being about on all fours 
with the aforesaid sons of 
Ham in the matter of effici- 
ency, no improvement was 
ever achieved in those days 
as a result of any Gov- 
ernment inspector’s uplifting 
































efforts in any Department 
whatever. 

This is not altogether an 
irrelevant digression, for the 
ultimate misfortunes which be- 
fell my dear friend Jeremy (as 
well as those which have be- 
fallen Egypt) were largely due 
to this very factor, the deplor- 
able incompetence of our ad- 
ministration in Egypt during 
recent years. 

Jeremy Arden was an inspec- 
tor in another Ministry. He was 
one of that handful of officials 
who lived in the provinces, 
each with a large district under 
his surveillance, and whose busi- 
ness it was to guide the native 
officers of the province gently 
and tactfully in the paths they 
should go. This was no easy 
job. These inspectors were 
nominally responsible to the 
native Ministers at Cairo, but 
were in fact largely under the 
control of British officials and 
the Residency. The system 
had manifest flaws, but it 
worked exceedingly well for 
many years. It depended, how- 
ever, entirely on the quality of 
that little leaven, which was 
there to leaven the whole lump, 
while the quality of the British 
Departmental Head was the 
pivot on which the scale for 
good or evil hung. Such were 
our respective spheres of acti- 
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vity at the time that I first 
met Jeremy. I had arrived by 
an afternoon train in the town 
of Fayoum, the capital of that 
province of the same name, 
and had made my unannounced 
descent upon the local officials 
of my Department, the while 
my servant Ahmed bestowed 
my effects in the filthy little 
three-roomed hovel which de- 
famed the hallowed conception 
of repose in the designation 
“‘rest-house’”’; and while he 
sallied forth into the market 
to purchase supplies for my 
dinner, and incidentally to 
arrange his own evening’s de- 
baucheries with the circle of 
blackguard acquaintances of 
which he was an honorary mem- 
ber in every town and village 
of Egypt. His fraudulent 
“cooking” of the accounts 
of his missions in the market 
op my behalf paid the cost to 
him of these excesses, with the 
inevitable result that my meals 
were well in keeping with the 
squalid surroundings in which 
I ate them. A sharp attack 
of dysentery was, if not the 
least, not the least frequent 
consequence for me of his 
housekeeping. My pleasure was 
very lively, therefore, when 
I found, on my personal 
arrival to the rest-house, that 
the other bedroom was in the 
occupation of another inspec- 
tor, and that his cook would 
therefore be the presiding genius 
of the kitchen that night. 
Some inspectors, by reason of 
their living in the provinces, 
and in view of the high influ- 
ence and authority which they 
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wielded, were able to maintain 
an altogether higher standard 
of domestic efficiency than poor 
devils like myself, compelled 
to wander throughout the whole 
land of Egypt with one per- 
sonal servant, a uniformed 
orderly of the Department, 
who filled the offices of cook, 
valet, and general factotum 
for the official to whom he 
was assigned. The first intima- 
tion I had of my good-fortune 
in the matter of dinner was 
the appearance of my servant 
neatly turned out in the clean 
“galabieh’’ and scarlet belt 
of a “suffragi” for waiting 
at table, instead of, as was 
more usual, looking dirty, 
greasy, and dishevelled, from 
his hopeless efforts in the kit- 
chen to induce his loathsome 
purchase of goat’s meat from 
the market to masquerade suc- 
cessfully as the prime lamb 
cutlets which would figure in 
his account the next morning. 
The sound of a splashing 
of water in a tin basin, or pos- 
sibly the rest-house hip-bath 
in the left-hand room, con- 
veyed to me that my fellow 
sojourner was also returned 
from his labours; and further, 
the mournful intelligence that 
I must occupy the right-hand 
chamber. This, I knew from 
past experience, would mean 
a restless night on a noisy, 
sagging, and comfortless bed, 
furnished with a shrunken mos- 
quito-net, which would let in 
all the mosquitoes in the neigh- 
bourhood, but would not let 
them out. I bowed to the 
inevitable in this matter with 
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a sigh, and set about my own 
ablutions with as much gusto 
as the wretched chipped enamel 
basin, and the inadequate sup- 
ply of warm water smelling 
strongly of paraffin, would per- 
mit. Presently I emerged into 
the “Salle 4 manger” which 
separated the two bedrooms, 
where I found my stable com- 
panion (an appropriate term in 
the circumstances) sprawling 
in a decrepit wicker chair, with 
his feet on the noisome little 
stove which warmed, while it 
polluted, the air of our sur- 
roundings. The “ muffetish ” 
was a nice-looking fellow of 
slender build, not much over 
thirty years of age at this 
time. From this first meeting it 
was Clear, I think to both of us, 
that we felt a mutual appre- 
ciation one for the other ; and, 
indeed, our friendship was 
firmly established from the first 
moment that we met. Over 
our whiskys-and-sodas we dis- 
cussed for some time various 
subjects, men and measures, 
of interest to both of us offi- 
cially, and during dinner other 
matters, more entertaining for 
ourselves and less so for all 
the Berberin servants in the 
town, to whom they would be 
retailed that same evening by 
our faithful minions in the 
café round the corner. 

After dinner, when we had 
overcome the effluvium of the 
stove with the more agreeable 
odour of tobacco, we returned 
to the discussion of official 
Matters. This not from any 
inability or disinclination to 
abandon the subject of shop, 
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but because Arden was un- 
usually perturbed over the con- 
tents of a letter which he had 
received that afternoon, and 
was glad to have the opinion 
of his chance companion on 
the difficulties which perplexed 
him. This was due to the 
mutual understanding and sym- 
pathy which had arisen so 
spontaneously between us, for 
the matter was highly con- 
fidential, and one which he 
would not have discussed with 
many, even of long - standing 
acquaintance. But, as I have 
already said, our friendship 
was of peculiarly rapid and 
spontaneous growth. We felt 
like old friends before we had 
even finished dinner. 

The position in which he 
found himself was certainly an 
unpleasant one, and I did not 
find it easy to say definitely 
what I should have done myself 
if placed in a similar quan- 
dary. It had arisen as follows. 
Some weeks previously Arden 
had come into possession of 
some evidence of corruption on 
the part of a highly placed 
native official. The official in 
question, Ahmed Pasha Souefi 
(let us call him), was an excep- 
tionally influential person, not 
only among Egyptians of Minis- 
terial rank, but also at the 
palace, and what was of greater 
moment still, at the Residency, 
where he was known to be 
treated as a personal friend 
by the British representative 
at that time. Arden was well 
aware of all this, and had 
devoted in consequence a some- 
what greater amount of time 
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and care than he could ordi- 
narily spare to his investiga- 
tion of the evidence which he 
had come by, implicating 
Ahmed Pasha in charges of 
corruption. The course of his 
inquiries had furnished him 
with a crime-sheet against the 
Pasha which was simply as- 
tonishing, even to one so well 
acquainted with the Oriental 
character as Arden undoubtedly 
was. He had uncovered a 
little history of systematic 
bribery and terrorism, un- 
equalled for ingenuity and un- 
serupulousness by anything 
known to have occurred in 
Egypt since the battle of Tel 
El Kebir. The evidence which 
he had collected against the 
marauding Pasha was abundant 
to embarrassment, and conclu- 
sive. In the ordinary course 
of events this would have 
been embodied in a confiden- 
tial report and submitted to 
the Ministry. But having re- 
gard to the exceptional posi- 
tion and influence of the Pasha, 
Arden had adopted a different 
course, in the hope of avoiding 
an unpleasant public scandal 
on the one part, and dereliction 
of his own duty on the other. 
He showed the Pasha that he 
had discovered his depreda- 
tions, and that he had abun- 
dant evidence to ensure his 
condemnation by a Council of 
Discipline, and his consequent 
ruin. He offered him the alter- 
native of voluntary resigna- 
tion, provided that were imme- 
diately forthcoming, after which 
Arden’s report would be sub- 
mitted to his Department, 
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which would in the circum. 
stances take no action further 
than to ensure that His Ex. 
cellency Ahmed Pasha Souefi 
should never again be employed 
in the Government service. 

Arden had entertained no 
doubt that the Pasha would 
accept this generous proposal; 
but therein he mistook his 
man. The Pasha denied, tried 
a deal of bluff, a little bluster, 
and finally told the inspector 
to do his worst, he was ‘“‘damned 
if he’d resign.’”’ Arden pro- 
ceeded to the final preparation 
of his report. In the meantime 
the wily Pasha paid a visit to 
Cairo, where he called and 
dined, as he had often done 
before, persona grata at the 
Residency. 

Arden’s report had been dis- 
patched two or three days 
before that of my meeting with 
him in the Fayoum rest-house, 
and he was expecting some 
acknowledgment of it from his 
Department with instructions 
as to his future conduct in the 
matter, when the bombshell 
burst which was the cause of 
his present unhappy perplexity. 

After his interview with the 
Pasha, when his offer of volun- 
tary resignation had been de- 
finitely refused, Arden had been 
calmly invited to dinner that 
evening by the brazen - faced 
rogue. In the circumstances 
he refused. He had not given 
that incident a second thought, 
but proceeded with his report, 
as I have already mentioned. 
What was his chagrin, therefore, 
to receive, instead of the ex- 
pected letter from his De 
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partment, a direct communica- 
tion from the Residency, in- 
forming him that Ahmed Pasha 
Souefi had made various com- 
plaints against him, in par- 
ticular alleging discourtesy, and 
either ignorance or neglect of 
well-known Oriental usage. The 
inspector was to understand 
that when invited to dinner by 
a man in the position of Ahmed 
Pasha Souefi, it was his duty 
without regard to any per- 
sonal consideration whatever 
to accept the invitation. The 
inspector would please take 
note of the displeasure he had 
incurred at the Residency, and 
ensure that there would be no 
grounds for similar complaint 
in the future. 

This was the position of 
affairs when we met that first 
evening of our friendship. 


Jeremy was frankly nonplussed. 
To disregard these direct orders 
from the Residency was to 
invite a premature termination 
of his career in the Government 


service. He knew his own 
chief. So did I; and it was 
quite evident to both of us 
that no help, nor even any 
semblance of support, was to 
be counted upon from that 
high functionary. This man 
had climbed to his present 
dizzy eminence by the well- 
worn paths of insinuation and 
flattery. His ability in devising 
means to foist the responsi- 
bility for his own incompe- 
tence on to the shoulders of 
his subordinates, and to acquire 
the credit for anything which 
was ever achieved in spite of 
it, amounted almost to genius, 
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and had been amply proved 
in another Department where, 
some years previously, he had 
commenced that career of syco- 
phancy which had now pro- 
cured him his present high 
office. ‘“‘Toady Joe,” as he 
was commonly referred to in 
the Turf Club, was particularly 
fond of Jeremy, and that for 
the sufficient reason that of 
all his inspectors Jeremy was 
the most useful for his purpose. 
The unfailing abundance of 
his knowledge in all branches 
of his work, the accuracy of 
his judgment, and the general 
scope of his ability provided 
Toady Joe with more oppor- 
tunities for annexing credit 
to which he had no title than 
all his other opportunities put 
together, and of them he cer- 
tainly never lost one. 

At the time when the inci- 
dents related above were on 
the “tapis,’” Toady Joe was 
in an extreme pother of mingled 
hope and fear anent the coming 
list of Birthday Honours. He 
was still plain ‘‘ Mister ” Toady 
Joe, and the longed-for day 
when the names of Sir Toady 
Joe and Lady Toady Joe would 
add lustre to the Court news of 
the ‘Egyptian Gazette’ was 
still in the tantalising future. 

No; Jeremy’s chief was not 
to be counted upon to get him 
out of this difficulty, of all 
others. Jeremy had incurred 
the displeasure of the Resi- 
dency. The Residency was 
preparing a list of reeommenda- 
tions for Birthday Honours. 
His chief would be angry with 
Jeremy. Poor Jeremy! I had 
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myself had a chief in my time, 
of that sort which has won for 
Egypt its recent glorious re- 
wards of sovereignty and in- 
dependence. I could offer sym- 
pathy, but advice would have 
been futile and an insult. I 
watched him mentally baring 
his shoulders to treacherous 
stripes from the arm he had 
loyally strengthened. The 
Pasha had clearly won the 
odd trick, and that when no- 
body could have suspected that 
he held a trump of any sort 
in his hand. But there is no 
more skilful poker player in the 
world than the Egyptian of 
the Pasha class. They spend 
their whole nights at it, and 
sleep in the afternoons. Ahmed 
Pasha Souefi was a shining 
light in as brilliant a con- 
stellation of gamblers as ever 
shed effulgence inside the walls 
of the Mohammed Aly Club. 
That invitation to dinner which 
Jeremy had refused was the 
intuitive stroke of the des- 
perate gambler. If Jeremy re- 
fused, the game was won. In 
a flash the Pasha had divined 
the only and the sure way out ; 
had, in his uncanny instant- 
aheous prescience, calculated 
every card in his draw, Jeremy’s 
refusal, the Resident’s sym- 
pathy, the chief’s pusillanimity, 
the honours list, the pool. 


I did not see Jeremy the 
next day, because he had break- 
fasted early, and was already 
away on horseback to inspect 
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Yes, he had won it, as he had 
won big stakes before, by 
methods no less shady. 

‘Poor Jeremy! It was im- 
possible to cheer him up with 
any spurious hopes. I knew, 
and he knew, that his career 
had received a serious blow, 
from which it might never 
recover. I prayed that Toady 
Joe might get his wretched 
knighthood, more _ fervently 
than Toady could have prayed 
himself ; but my tongue clave 
to my mouth, for I prayed 
for what I knew would not 
happen. The Pasha would see 
to that, for it was essential 
to the complete discomfiture 
of Jeremy that his chief’s ire 
should be kindled against him ; 
and the Pasha had many minor 
friends at Court who would 
be anxious to oblige him by 
dropping a hint to Toady, that 
the tactless behaviour of his 
Inspector Arden had cast, for 
that year anyway, an unfortu- 
nate shadow across his claims. 

We talked well on into the 
night on this and kindred sub- 
jects, and when at last we 
retired to bed, it was with 
hearts no little depressed by 
unanimous forebodings, yet 
cemented together in a friend- 
ship which grew from that day 
forward, gaining in strength by 
its expending. 


some distant outpost before I 


was up. My work that day 
took me to the village of Sen- 
noures, where I was so ham- 
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pered and delayed by the multi- 
tude of my assistants which 
had gathered miraculously from 
many distant points in the 
province, that I was reluctantly 
compelled to accept the hos- 
pitality of the Omdah, the 
chief man of the village, for 
lunch. This ordeal is not lightly 
or rapidly passed through in 
Egypt. There are no ascer- 
tainable limits to the quantity 
of food which even the most 
delicate appetite is obliged to 
dispose of at the board of an 
Egyptian Omdah. 

I rested for half an hour on 
the Omdah’s verandah after 
this ordeal, not from disin- 
clination to say farewell too 
soon, so much as from sheer 
physical inability to move; 
and when I did, two precious 
hours were “ with yesterday’s 
seven thousand years.” It was 
impossible to finish my work 
properly, so I skimped it, and 
fled, arriving back in the town 
of Fayoum with only sufficient 
time to catch the evening train 
back to Cairo. 

Thus I did not see Jeremy 
again before my departure. 
By arrangement, however, made 
the previous evening, he was 
to stay with me in my flat in 
Cairo whenever he should next 
have occasion to visit head- 
quarters, and I hoped that 
might be before long. 

I was not kept long in ex- 
pectation, for within a week 
Jeremy wrote that he was 
coming up, and would accept 
the hospitality of my spare 
bedroom for the few days he 
would be in Cairo. His servant 
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arrived with his baggage the 
following day while I was at 
breakfast, but I did not see 
Jeremy himself until we had 
both returned that afternoon 
from our respective Ministries, 
whither he had repaired direct 
from the station in order to 
see his chief before the day’s 
affairs could mature to restrict 
the time available for his inter- 
view. 

The story of this interview 
confirmed the evil forebodings 
which I felt on account of my 
friend. Toady Joe had behaved 
in strict accord with the char- 
acter he had acquired. He 
accused Jeremy of exceeding 
his authority in inviting the 
Pasha to resign; imputed to 
him excess of zeal in the prose- 
cution of his inquiry into that 
malefactor’s corruptions ; quer- 
ulously complained that he 
himself had been inconsider- 
ately let down in the estimation 
of the Residency ; and finally 
announced that he had already 
arranged for Jeremy to be 
transferred forthwith to the 
province of Kena, where, under 
the moderating influence of a 
normal temperature of 115° in 
the shade (if there were any 
shade, which there is not), he 
would perhaps restrain an 
ardour which had caused his 
ill-used chief unlooked-for and 
cruelly undeserved embarrass- 
ment. 

I shall not offend the reader 
with any record of the lan- 
guage which I used on hearing 
the details of this wretched 
story. Here was a man who 
fulfilled, as nearly as the frailty 
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of human nature would allow, 
the rare and exacting condi- 
tions quoted by Lord Cromer 
in Chapter XL. of ‘Modern 
Egypt,’ as essential to the 
character, qualities, and accom- 
plishments of the ideal Anglo- 
Egyptian official, sacrificed 
shamelessly on the altar of 
personal ambition and _ base 
intrigue, by a man unfitted by 
any moral or mental considera- 
tion to take charge of anything 
more important than a Registry 
Office. The standards of char- 
acter and ability which had 
allowed an official of this mean 
calibre to rise to responsible 
office in the Egyptian Govern- 
ment must have suffered sad 
deterioration since the days 
when Cromer, with his small 
band of noble and disinterested 
assistants, lifted Egypt bodily 
from the deep slough of moral 
and economic debasement in 
which centuries of corruption 
and misgovernment had en- 
gulfed it. 

To those who could read the 
writing on the wall, among 
whom I count Jeremy to have 
been no mean prophet, the 
future of Egypt at this time 
was fraught with disheartening 
omens. The latent elements 
of evil possessed still a potential 
virulence, quick to respond to 
any loss of tone in the regi- 
men, or of skill in the phy- 
sicians, which had rescued the 
sick man from the very jaws 
of death. The most optimistic, 
or the most deluded, amongst 
the patient’s friends could not 
have maintained more than 
that Egypt was well advanced 
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in convalescence, and well 
assured, under a continuance 
of skilful treatment, of an 
ultimate endowment of health 
and strength such as she had 
never before enjoyed. But now 
little clouds were forming in 
the erstwhile cloudless blue 
of the Egyptian sky, and were 
grouping themselves ominously 
in the legend “‘ Quis custodiet 
ipsos custodes”’? That this 
pertinent question was being 
murmured audibly in the Arabic 
tongue, as well as in several 
European languages, was in 
itself a fact of evil portent. 

But so it was. And such 
were the conditions which con- 
spired to relegate Arden to a 
sphere of comparative useless- 
ness, at the very time when 
his rare qualities might have 
been so sown as to. bring 
forth fruit an  hundredfold 
in the fertile soil of Lower 
Egypt. 

Having iinished lunch, we 
adjourned to the Sporting Club 
at Gezira, where I pitted my 
inferior skill against Jeremy’s 
adroitness in the Squash courts. 
I might have done _ better 
against him in the result if the 
little black ball had not ap- 
peared to me so much like 
Toady Joe. 


‘*The ball no question makes of Ayes 
or Noes, 
But right or left, as strikes the player, 


” 
goes, 


Consistently I struck too 
hard that afternoon, and inci- 
dentally got Jeremy a nasty 
one behind the ear, for which 
he bedewed me with some un- 
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friendly comments, to put it 
mildly. 

Bathed and restored to tran- 
quil minds and limbs, we joined 
some friends at tea on the 
verandah. Thence, when the 
sun had set behind the flame- 
trees on the road beyond the 
race-course, we repaired to the 
Turf Club, Jeremy to play 
bridge, and I to billiards. Then 
cocktails and the hubbub of 
many friends in many knots 
and groups. The great lounge 
hall of the Club, where in 
bygone days when it was the 
Residency the great pro-consul 
wrought and toiled, was filled 
with its nightly throng of 





I have referred to Kena as 
a penal settlement, for the 
simple reason that as long as 
I have known Egypt it has 
been popularly so regarded. It 
acquired this reputation from 
certain undeniably unpleasant 
characteristics, but in other 
respects it possessed advantages 
which, to my mind at all 
events, placed it high up in 
the order of merit of Egyptian 
towns as a headquarters. Its 
geographical and _ geological 
situation, on a great bend of 
the Nile, exposes it to an unfair 
share of scorching desert airs, 
in a latitude where from year’s 
end to year’s end no cloud 
may stray into the blue vault 
of heaven. For six months at 
least the pitiless sun beats by 
day in withering and relentless 
fury on the mud-brick houses 
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bronzed or sun-bleached Saxons. 
The mighty heads of a Darbeyan 
eland and a great bull moose 
brooded impassively above the 
babel of conversation, as the 
white - robed suffragis moved 
silently hither and thither with 
their trays of little glasses of 
divers coloured nectar. 

I tore myself away from 
these delights, which agreed 
more with my inclinations than 
with my health, to share an 
“arabieh ’” with Jeremy back 
to my flat in the Garden City 
for dinner. We had plans 
yet to discuss for future meet- 
ings in the penal settlement to 
which he was to be banished. 






and the parched, fine-powdered, 
dusty streets and insect-laden 
alleys, while often enough its 
going down is but the closing 
of the oven door. The light 
is gone, but a dense and suffo- 
cating, dusty, southerly wind 
drinks up the moisture from 
your skin faster than you can 
replace it. The finest dust fills 
your ears and your eyes, and 
grits on your teeth. The sheets 
of your bed and the cover of 
your pillow seem to burn your 
skin as you lie stark naked like 
a starfish, waiting and longing 
for the small hours of the 
morning which may bring a 
blessed breath of cooler air, 
and with it sleep. 

I have said that to my mind 
Kena is high up in order of 
merit amongst the towns of 
Egypt as a provincial head- 
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quarters, for reasons which I 
shall presently chronicle; but 
this notwithstanding, the very 
name of Kena has always been 
associated in my mind with 
that of another place with 
which it rhymes — Gehenna. 
The town itself has no redeem- 
ing features that I wot, or 
have ever heard of, but it is the 
Mudirieh, or Governorate town, 
of the province which embraces 
Luxor. The sphere of opera- 
tions, moreover, of the in- 
spectors of this district also 
includes the province farther 
south, and therefore also the 
town of Assouan. These are 


circumstances not lightly to 
be ignored. For although both 
Luxor and Assouan are farther 
south than Kena, and therefore 
more deeply bedded in the sub- 


tropic of Cancer, and with 
little for which to prefer them 
in point of temperature, they 
are the two most delightful 
spots in the whole land of 
Egypt. These considerations 
would appeal to an English- 
man, but not to an Egyptian, 
in whose mind the penal settle- 
ment aspect of Kena is in- 
variably the sole conception. 
Most, if not all, of the native 
officials in Kena at any moment 
will be found to have been 
transferred thither by their 
respective chiefs from motives 
either of just retribution or 
personal spite—but in any case 
“to larn ’em.” An English 
inspector, however, who could 
not contrive to spend by far 
the greater portion of his time 
elsewhere in his district than 
the actual town of Kena, would 
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deserve to suffer to the full 
all the pains and penalties 
inseparable from that township, 
Moreover, a considerable part 
of the district under his sur- 
veillance, all that south of 
Assouan, can only be ap- 
proached by river steamer, and 
a Government steamer would 
be at his disposal for tours of 
inspection in those. regions at 
least once every year for some 
weeks on end. 

This last detail of Jeremy’s 
new district appealed to me 
with irresistible force. My 
annual inspections, of about 
Christmas-time, in the towns 
of Luxor and Assouan and 
thereabouts, would in future 
be carried out in the inde- 
scribably delightful conditions 
afforded by a Government 
steamer. 

In due course, then, to Kena 
Jeremy went. I did not see 
him again for some months, 
for Christmas was behind us 
when we had met in _ the 
Fayoum, and I had myself 
returned from a long tour of 
inspection in Upper Egypt; 
and when I did have occasion 
to go south again, it was 
towards the end of May. 

Nothing less than compul- 
sion could have driven me to 
Kena on the day I set forth on 
this occasion. The temperature 
in Cairo was over 110° in the 
shade, and a murky pall of 
thick dust-laden air overhung 
the city and obscured the sky, 
while a burning khamseen wind 
drave up from the _ south, 
whither I was bound. The 
prospect of a twelve-hour rail- 
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way journey ever farther into 
this mystery of iniquity afflicted 
my soul to the lowest degree 
to which the apprehension of 
torture can depress the human 
spirit. 

A new street had been de- 
signed through the town of 
Kena as the first step in a 
progressive plan of town im- 
provement, providing thorough- 
fares and arteries in place of 
the blind alleys which hitherto 
had served the combined offices 
of streets and sewers for the 
inhabitants. The city fathers, 


after many months of delibera- 
tion, had arranged the align- 
ment of the proposed new 
thoroughfare to their complete 
satisfaction ; that is to say, it 
had been so arranged that the 
greatest possible amount of 


profit, in the form of com- 
pensation for worthless build- 
ings to be demolished, or en- 
hancement in value of other 
buildings which would remain 
on the alignment, would accrue 
to the private pockets of the 
aforesaid city fathers or their 
personal friends and clients. 
The consequent imperfections 
(to say the least of it) of the 
proposed alignment would, in 
the ordinary course of events, 
have been ultimately corrected 
by suggestions from the De- 
partment in Cairo, submitted 
by post ; but for special reasons 
this particular road was re- 
quired to be commenced with 
urgent haste. The then nominal 
tuler of Egypt was the fortunate 
possessor of considerable estates 
outside the town of Kena, and 
His Highness had therefore a 
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personal interest in the im- 
provement of the town. He 
had expressed his royal desire 
that the proposed new 
thoroughfare should be com- 
pleted with all despatch, so 
that he might drive upon it the 
following year when he pro- 
posed to honour Kena with a 
visit from its august sovereign. 
The Ministry of Finance had 
advanced the necessary credits 
for the work after some, at 
first sight, inexplicable delays ; 
and Toady Joe was in a state 
of mind bordering on mental 
paralysis in his anxiety to help 
to gratify His Highness. More- 
over, one Minister of the Gov- 
ernment himself owned a large 
house in the centre of the 
labyrinth of Kena, and had 
only facilitated the opening of 
the required credit as soon as, 
but not before, he had been 
able to arrange privately with 
the local authorities to deflect 
the alignment to the advan- 
tage of this edifice. 

In these circumstances the 
‘imperfections ” in the pro- 
posed alignment could not wait 
to be straightened out by corre- 
spondence, which, in the ordi- 
nary course of events in the 
business of the Egyptian Gov- 
ernment, might easily flourish 
for quarter of a century, unless 
the special credit for the work 
should be exhausted sooner in 
fruitless preparatory expendi- 
ture. 

My chief insisted that I 
should descend immediately 
upon Kena, taking the roll 
of plans with me, and by 
force or fraud, coercion or 
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cajolery, obtain the written 
consent of the local mandarins 
to certain imperative modifica- 
tions. 

Thus I found myself in the 
south-bound day express, hurt- 
ling through air black and hot 
like the smoke from a factory 
chimney. The khamseen dust, 
mingled with the sweat of the 
brow, made muddy rivulets 
down my cheeks and a gritty 
mortar round the leather lining 
of my sun helmet. 

I arrived in Kena looking 
and feeling like a frog out 
of a stagnant ditch, and drove 
to the rest-house. I found 
Jeremy sprawling in a chair 
on the verandah, unclad save 
for a small Turkish towel round 
his loins. A bucket of ice and 
soda-water in bottles was on 
the floor beside him, and a 
decanter of whisky and tum- 
blers were on a little table 
at his elbow. I sat down 
beside him, while my servant 
went off to fill my bath, and 
Jeremy poured me out a cool 
and sparkling drink, which in 
one long uninterrupted flow I 
poured down my parched and 
burning gullet. He poured 
himself out another, but a 
weak one, drank half in one 
fell swoop or gulp; then hold- 
ing the tumbler above his head 
he emptied the remainder over 
his tousled hair and on his 
neck and shoulders. I watched 
this deliberate antic with un- 
feigned amazement, for a 
moment fearing lest my friend’s 
physical discomforts, added to 
his mental troubles, had com- 
bined to dethrone his reason. 
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I was reassured, however, by 
the sane ring of his laughter 
at my perplexity, and by the 
explanation with which he de- 
fended the proceeding. He 
had, he assured me, discovered 
that whisky-and-soda so applied 
was without any rival as a 
cooling agent in such weather. 
The rapid evaporation of the 
volatile alcohol, it appeared, 
reduced the surface tempera- 
ture of the body considerably 
more efficiently than liquid to 
which none had been added. 
I did not try the discovery 
on myself, chiefly because I 
did not wish to waste Jeremy’s 
whisky in such a manner ; but 
I have no doubt that there 
was something in it. 

The only item of Jeremy’s 
news as retailed to me during 
this evening, and which it is 
necessary for me to record here, 
is that he had been passed over 
for the increase of salary to 
which he was entitled on the 
1st of the past month of April, 
the commencement of the Egyp- 
tian Government financial year. 
Jeremy had practically received 
his chief’s word of honour that 
this increase, which had already 
been deferred one year owing 
to exigences of economy i2 
the previous year’s Budget, 
would go through this time. 
It was clear that his name had 
been deliberately passed ovel, 
or struck out, by Toady Joe 
in spite of his given word, and 
in pursuance of his private 
ends in gratifying those t0 
whom he looked for his ow) 
advancement and the chattels 
of honour. 
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IV. 


My mission with regard to 
the alignment of the new 
thoroughfare was completed the 
next day, and with more success 
than I had anticipated, thanks 
largely to Jeremy’s influence 
with the Mudir. I therefore 
decided to return the papers 
and plans to Cairo by post, 
and proceed myself to Luxor ; 
for having come so long a 
journey it was advisable to 
clear off as much work as 
possible in the neighbourhood, 
and there were several matters 
requiring my attention there. 

I saw Jeremy again in 
November, and was astonished 
to learn that he had requested 
permission to apply for a post 
in another Ministry, and had 
obtained it. The reason which 
had led him to take this step 
was the undisguised and in- 
creasing hostility of his chief, 
which rendered his work as 
uncongenial to himself as un- 
productive of useful results for 
Egypt. In due course he was 
appointed to an important post. 

In the first two or three 
months of his new post Jeremy 
revelled in his unaccustomed 
emancipation. Here he was 
cock of his own walk. In the 
service of this Ministry he re- 
ceived a consideration from 
the polite and good-natured 
Egyptian officials, his colleagues 
and subordinates, who, what- 
ever or how so many their 
Shortcomings might be, pos- 
sessed in abundance those qual- 
ities of politeness and genial 


good-humour which so richly 
endow the Egyptian in normal 
circumstances. Here, in the 
enormous, comfortably  fur- 
nished, richly carpeted room 
assigned to him for his personal 
office, he applied himself with 
new-born zest to the task of 
disentangling and rearranging 
the almost hopelessly disorgan- 
ised work of his section. He 
prospered, and rejoiced in the 
prospect of useful achievements. 
His superior officers trusted him 
and furthered his efforts. He 
was exceptionally fortunate in 
the persons of the Egyptian 
colleagues with whom he was 
now brought in contact. They 
were undoubtedly amongst the 
most honourable and agreeable 
men of all Egyptians in such 
positions at that time, and it 
seemed, therefore, as if Jeremy’s 
tide of ill-fortune had definitely 
turned. 

It was not so, however. 
Before he had been three full 
months in his new post the 
thunderbolt fell which shook 
his new habitation to the found- 
ations, and rent the walls, so 
exposing him to the blast of 
hostile elements, and revealing 
a sky so pregnant with the 
menace of evil as to make even 
a strong man quail at the 
prospect. The Ministry fell. 
A general change-over amongst 
the higher native officials was 
effected, and—could it be pos- 
sible—Ahmed Pasha Souefi was 
appointed to one of the vacant 
offices in Jeremy’s new Ministry. 
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The blow fell with a severity ruthlessly employed to encom- at 
unmitigated by any conceiv- pass the ruin of the unfortunate le 
able ray of hope. Ahmed Pasha Jeremy. re 
Souefi was not a man to let From the first he was point- n 
bygones be bygones, nor to be edly excluded from the coun- p 
content with his victory when cils of the Ministry, and even C 
he had saved his own skin by from those Committees which t 
contriving to have Jeremy dealt largely with the affairs 0 
stabbed in the back. More- of his own section. He was t 
over, Jeremy’s transparent in- never sent for to discuss any ] 
tegrity, coupled as it was with matter connected with his work t 
proven ability of an uncommon or the work of his section, § 


order, would be a real hindrance 
to the Pasha in the designs 
which he doubtless entertained 
for taking advantage of the 
almost unlimited opportunity 
to enrich his personal coffers 
which was afforded him in his 
new position. 

He was not slow to disclose 
his feelings. On the day of his 
arrival at the Ministry, Jeremy 
called early upon him in his 
room, in order to congratulate 
him and pay the customary 
compliments to his new ad- 
ministrative chief. The Pasha 
received him, however, with a 
studied coldness and contempt- 
uous rudeness, in the presence 
of a number of Egyptian not- 
ables and officials, so unmis- 
takable as to cause some obvious 
embarrassment to those of a 
better sort amongst his callers. 

This incident was but the 
raising of the curtain to a 
drama covering a period of 
about three years, in which 
every device of persecution 
and intrigue which malevolence 
could invent, or a crafty Orien- 
tal mind could conceive, was 





except when the Pasha divined 
some opportunity to discredit 
or discomfit him; while 
Jeremy’s own efforts to inter- 
view his chief on matters of 
importance or even of great 
urgency were systematically de- 
feated by secret instructions to 
clerks and orderlies to interrupt 
such interviews, when the more 
direct methods of dogged ob- 
struction or studied rudeness 
failed to achieve the desired 
result. 

The effective control of the 
section was gradually removed 
from Jeremy’s hands. His sub- 
ordinates were dealt with over 
his head. The orderlies of his 
section were transferred to other 
Departments, and replaced by 
individuals instructed to fill the 
roll of spies. By means of these 
agents the Pasha was soon 
aware of the precise relation- 
ship existing between Jeremy 
and each member of his staff. 
The loyal and obedient indi- 
viduals thus discovered were 
removed at the first oppor- 
tunity, and disposed in other 
sections. Those who for various 
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reasons could not be transferred, 
and persisted in faithful assist- 
ance and loyalty, paid a heavy 
penalty in deprivation of normal 
advancement and loss of annual 
leave. Measures of wholesale 
reorganisation, or, more com- 
monly, disorganisation, were 
passed in secret sessions of 
Committees, and communicated 
to Jeremy for execution with- 
out any pretence of consulta- 
tion or even previous warning. 
Every proposal of Jeremy’s 
throughout his three years’ 
service in the Ministry, whether 
in the interest of the staff or of 
the section, and whether to put 
forward his own ideas of reform 
or merely to facilitate those of 
the Pasha’s own devising, which 
latter were often impracticable, 
was turned down on principle, 
and without even the formality 
of consideration. His reports 
were filed unread, his pleas 
were ignored, his arguments 
unanswered, his warnings un- 
heeded, his protests scorned. 
His personal allowances for 
travelling and so forth were 
reduced or, where possible, 
abolished, and his increases of 
Salary were withheld. His sub- 
ordinates were encouraged to 
disregard his authority, to flout 
his orders, and to hamper his 
work. Several of his clerks, 
perceiving in what manner their 
own advancement would most 
likely be secured, devoted their 
whole time to devising means 
for obstructing the work, to 
Searching for evidence of error 
or mismanagement which could 
safely be imputed to him, and 
to the actual manufacture of 
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such evidence where none could 
otherwise be obtained. 

Now amongst Jeremy’s high 
qualities, pachydermatous ex- 
terior and nerves of steel were 
unfortunately not to be num- 
bered. The unremitting strain 
of continual subjection to this 
kind of treatment began to 
tell upon his health, and after 
two years of baffled effort and 
unrelenting persecution he was 
laid low with serious illness. 
A sharp relapse when he had 
appeared to be on the mend, 
after six weeks in bed, sent 
him back with jaundice and 
pneumonia to do homage to 
the goddess of health and to 
an outraged rebellious human 
nature. For two more months 
he lay in hazardous plight, and 
when finally he emerged with 
his life in his hands, and a body 
sadly injured, he was ordered 
home for a period of extended 
sick leave.. 

He returned to Cairo in the 
autumn of that year, to find 
that a native, a relation of the 
Pasha’s, had been appointed 
to a post in his Department, 
with new administrative orders 
which transferred to this official 
all effective control of the 
section. He went to his office 
daily as before, but he had 
nothing whatever todo. About 
this time the campaign of 
murder, which had already 
cost several English officials 
their lives, was in full swing. 
The murderers had not been 
detected, and the secret societies 
which employed them flourished 
and matured their plans for 
further crimes without let or 
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hindrance and in apparent per- 

fect safety. At fairly regular 
intervals Cairo was shocked by 
the perpetration of some new 
outrage. The murders were 
committed generally in broad 
daylight, and the assassins 
effected their escape without 
difficulty. The native police- 
men, who might happen to be 
on duty in the vicinity of these 
occurrences, invariably seemed 
to have their backs turned and 
their senses of sight and hearing 
temporarily paralysed. Egypt 
had recently been recognised 
as an independent sovereign 
State, and many British offi- 
cials, whose positions in these 
altered circumstances were ren- 
dered intolerable, applied for 
permission to retire from the 
service with compensation for 
their ruined careers. Amongst 
the “very first so to retire 
were some of those whose 
careers were for the most part 
behind them, with little or no 
prospect of any further ad- 
vancement in any _ circum- 
stances, and who had con- 
tributed either by their incom- 
petence or pusillanimity, or a 
combination of these qualities, 
to the debacle of our occupa- 
tion of the country. 

It appeared to Jeremy that 
he had no option but to retire 
on the best conditions which 
he might be able to secure, 
and his proposal to do so was 
eagerly agreed to by his now 
hostile superiors in the Ministry. 
The conditions which he pro- 
posed were accepted, and he 
accordingly applied to the 
Residency to negotiate his 
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retirement on the conditions 
agreed. 

His difficulties, however, were 

not to be so easily terminated, 
An artificial dispute was en- 
gendered between the financial 
Departments of the Govern- 
ment as to the incidence of the 
burden of his compensation. 
Each readily agreed that this 
was to be on the basis already 
determined, provided that some 
other footed the bill. The 
contest over this point raged 
for nearly a year, and still 
seemed no nearer a solution. 
The Residency sent polite re- 
monstrances to the Prime Min- 
ister, who consigned those com- 
munications with others from 
the same source to his waste- 
paper basket, not condescend- 
ing even to reply. It looked 
as if Jeremy was condemned 
for life to occupy a post where 
he was not desired by anybody 
to remain, and which he was 
himself acutely anxious to re- 
linquish. 

In this dilemma he finally 
managed to enlist the aid of 
an influential Egyptian out- 
side the Government, who, be- 
ing a man of ready resource 
and remarkable ability, quickly 
understood the absurdity of 
the position ; and as he wielded 
considerable power over the 
Government at the time, the 
necessary order to the Ministry 
of Finance was soon forth- 
coming that that Ministry 
should pay the compensation 
in dispute. 

Matters developed rapidly 
from this point up to the 
day before that fixed for 
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Jeremy’s retirement. On this 
day the disappointed officials 
of the Ministry of Finance, 
still smarting from their defeat 
in the question of liability for 
Jeremy’s compensation, devised 
a scheme for reprisal against 
the unhappy cause of their 
chagrin. A hurriedly convened 
meeting of the Committee gov- 
erning grades and promotions 
decreed an _ alteration in 
Jeremy’s grade for purposes 
of calculating his compensa- 
tion, which in effect reduced 
the sum which the Residency 
had assessed him by a large 
amount. Jeremy only learnt 
this when his retirement was 
a fait accompli. He applied 
to the Finance authorities, only 
to find that the conspirators 
had already enrolled them to 
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their support. He then ap- 
pealed to the Union of Officials 
to take the matter up, and 
obtain a reversal of the in- 
justice so arbitrarily inflicted 
on him. The Union appealed 
to the Residency. The Resi- 
dency referred the matter to 
the Finance authorities. The 
Finance authorities referred it 
to the officials who had hatched 
the plot to full-fledged maturity, 
and these well-satisfied minions 
sent the ball rolling back upon 
its former tracks, with that 
expert adroitness which is only 
acquired by many years of 
practice in a Department of 
the Egyptian Government 
which has perfected the art 
of procrastination and taken 
high honours in the barren 
science of obstruction. 


VI. 


Jeremy departed from Egypt 
for England, a man _ broken 
not only in health and in 
spirit, but also to a_ great 
extent financially. The number 
of his years of service, as well 
as his actual age, were such as 
to produce the maximum of 
adverse effect on the calcula- 
tion of the compensation to 
which he was entitled. This, 
diminished by the machinations 
of the Finance officials, as just 
described, left him with a 
pittance upon which, in default 
of future employment, he would 
find it hardly possible to sub- 
sist. 

The chance of future em- 
ployment was, at the best, 


remote; but for a man in 
Jeremy’s condition of ill-health 
there was practically none at 
all. I heard from him from 
time to time after he had left 
Egypt. He settled down in 
lodgings in a cheap quarter of 
London, and set himself earn- 
estly to explore every avenue 
which might lead to suitable 
employment. He registered his 
name in the books of various 
appointments Boards, and re- 
plied to all likely-looking adver- 
tisements in the leading daily 
papers. He had several oppor- 
tunities to go to outlandish 
places, but the salaries offered 
in most cases were ridiculously 
disproportionate to the ser- 
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vices expected and to the dis- 
abilities anticipated. A few 
of these he was prepared to 
accept in spite of climatic 
objections, on account of reason- 
able prospects for a new 
career, but his doctor forbade 
him, and the same authority 
assured him that he could not 
hope to pass the medical ex- 
amination for any public ap- 
pointment. 

After some months of such 
fruitless quest his health de- 
clined further, and he was 
ordered to live in the country, 
where he might have more 
chance of recovery. He there- 
fore retired to a little cottage 
in the higher parts of Surrey, 
and there, with a kindly old 
woman from the village to 
attend to his wants, he fought 
an uphill, and alas! a losing, 
battle for the tattered remnant 
of his former strength. 

He had been in England 
nearly a year when my own 
retirement from the Egyptian 
service brought me once again 
within the orbit of my friend, 
or rather, I should say, brought 
me in my orbit nearer him ; 
for now he was a fixed star, 
whilst I must launch forth 
once more into space. 

I was terribly shocked by 
his appearance, and found it 
very difficult to conceal my 
true feelings, as he assured me 
that he was getting better and 
better every day. His optimism 
was so manifestly devoid of 
justification that I was forced 
to regard it as an additional 
symptom of his malady, and 
as proof, if any further proof 
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could be necessary, that his 
checks were running out. 

He had all sorts of schemes 
in his head now for future 
activities as soon as ever the 
doctors would give him a clean 
bill of health. I urged him to 
hasten slowly, so as not to 
hinder or delay his progress 
back to perfect health. I 
agreed with his plans for the 
future. I strove to reflect 
his enthusiasm for the more 
extravagant and ambitious of 
his schemes. But I felt a sorry 
hypocrite, and there was to 
my own ear a false ring un- 
congenial to my taste, in the 
expressions of approval or ad- 
miration by which I sought to 
bolster his illusion. 

Jeremy passed his time at 
the cottage for a large part 
gardening, whenever __ the 
weather and his strength per- 
mitted. But he was not able 
for much manual labour, and 
he therefore spent much of the 
hours of daylight poring over 
his treasured books or flogging 
an old typewriter which he had 
purchased second-hand ; com- 
posing sketches and verses ac- 
cording as his fancy roved, 
and with apparently no definite 
object; and betimes pouring 
his soul into the little har- 
monium, which was, he assured 
me, the sole unjustifiable ex- 
travagance which he had in- 
dulged in furnishing his humble 
abode. Jeremy was not an 
expert organist, but he had 
ever a passion for Church music, 
and had taught himself many 
years ago to perform with no 
small degree of merit on his 
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favourite instrument. There 
was little of English church 
music with which he was not 
familiar, and he could im- 
provise for hours on end, to 
such purpose that, as I lay 
back in the deep chair in front 
of the open hearth and stared 
dreamily into the depths of the 
glowing logs, there arose 
around me_ stately Gothic 
arches. The low ceiling re- 
ceded into dim shadowed 
vaults; the banners of de- 
parted knights hung tattered 
and dust-laden below the little 
carved columns of a mysterious 
triforium. Old stained - glass 
windows filled in the delicate 
tracery of the lofty clerestory, 
and cast crude patterns of 
many colours on the sombre 
walls. The distant echo of 
cathedral chimes fell tenderly 
upon my ear, as if loth to dis- 
turb the swelling harmonies of 
the choir’s seven-fold Amen. 
The shadows deepened, and the 
sun strake no longer through 
the coloured windows, and the 
white-robed choir no longer 
sang; and the congregation 
of worshippers had silently van- 
ished, and the music of the 
organ had unnoticed wandered 
into a minor key, and faint 
voices, as of angels, trembled 
on the still night air, and softly 
died away as darkness deep 
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and silence as of the tomb 
enwrapped me round about. 


“Youre a nice fellow to 
have about the house,” said 
Jeremy, as he unceremoniously 
awakened me from the deep 
sleep which had fallen upon 
me. The fire had gone out— 
goodness knows how long ago, 
and the cottage was cold. 
There was nothing for it but 
bed, and thither we severally 
retired, I to new dreams of 
Jephtha’s daughter, Judas 
Maccabeus, and Elijah, where 
there were shepherds abiding 
in the fields, keeping watch 
over their flocks by night. 


There is no more to tell ; for 
I cannot dwell upon the details 
of my next visit, only a few 
weeks later, to Jeremy’s cot- 
tage. I had received an urgent 
message that he wished me to 
be with him, and I hastened 
to the side of my dear friend. 
I had little time more than to 
bid him farewell, and I pressed. 
his limp hand with both of 
mine as he resigned once again 
a painful task. But the same 
faint smile hovered upon his 
lips that I had seen before 
one evening, when the little 
cottage faintly echoed the sweet 
air of “I know that my Re- 
deemer liveth.” 
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On the day on which the 
Great War broke out, a widely 
experienced man of affairs pre- 
dicted that it would end in 
la faillite des rois—the bank- 
ruptey of kings. He was not 
an Englishman, this man of 
affairs ; rather he was a citizen 
of the world, who felt at home 
wherever money was to be 
made, and who neglected no 
knowledge of men or things 
which would help him to make 
it. His prediction was accurate, 
so far as it went. The Hohen- 
zollerns would go, he thought, 
and the Hapsburgs, while the 
throne of England would stand 
firm. Gone are the Hohen- 
zollerns and the Hapsburgs, 
with many another royal house ; 
firm stands the throne of Eng- 
land. But what the man of 
affairs did not foresee was the 
ruin of democracy. In 1914 
that much belauded institution 
was deemed secure against the 
assaults of time and chance. 
If it were sold up to-day, it 
could not pay a penny in the 
pound. 

Its own incapacity, enhanced 
by an undeserved flattery, has 
destroyed it. It was once com- 
pared with the great forces of 
nature—with the winds and the 
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tireless waters of the ocean. We 
were told that it was irresistible 


and infallible. Like the kings 
of old, it could not do wrong. 
God spoke in the voice of the 
all-conquering people. The 
politicians spoke well of it, 
with the earnestness of those 
who believed that there was 
something to be got by their 
obsequiousness, and knew not 
that they were merely mimick- 
ing the tone and accent of the 
old-fashioned courtiers. The 
defence of democracy was one 
of the legends which some of 
the Allies inscribed upon their 
banners, and when that sad 
personage, President Wilson, 
got his reluctant country into 
the war, one of his alleged pur- 
poses was to make the world safe 
for democracy. He would have 
been wiser had he purposed 
to make the world safe from 
democracy, or to _ see to 
it that democracy should be 
rendered safe for the world. 
Then came the peace, ill 
fashioned by those true demo- 
crats the “ plain’? men, and 
democracy, put to the test, 
failed utterly. 

In those happy years before 
1914, when words took the 
place of deeds, and when politi- 
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cians kept the deliberative 
chambers of Europe out of 
mischief by discussing academic 
or irrelevant questions, democ- 
racy escaped the notice of 
criticism. It lay hid beneath 
a load of garlands and bouquets. 
Nothing mingled with the scent 
of roses save the burnt incense 
which went up in smoke from 
a thousand altars. Then came 
the war and the cessation of 
war, and the Government of 
the people was asked to per- 
form the tasks of men. So 
long as the war lasted, the 
sailors and soldiers took com- 
mand and did their duty. At 
the cessation of war, the dema- 
gogues of Europe were asked 
to solve the problems of peace 
and of a new life. Had the 
demagogues been left to them- 
selves, the whole of Europe 
would have wallowed in the 
blood and dirt which have over- 
spread Russia. In each country 
democracy expressed itself after 
its own fashion. In England, 
the people, hostile to the Em- 
pire, preached the doctrines 
of Little Englandism with a 
feverish joy. It began hastily 
to unload the ship, thinking to 
save itself by throwing over- 
board, without reason or pur- 
pose, those very treasures which 
it had fought to preserve. It 
sacrificed its supremacy in 
Egypt, and made of no effect 
all that such statesmen as 
Cromer and Milner had laboured 
to achieve. Then, with the 
magnanimity which is wont to 
inspire the incompetent, the 
people of England jeopardised, 
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for a whim, the peace and safety 
of India. As though this were 
not enough, it broke the Union 
with Ireland, which was neces- 
sary, and will always be neces- 
sary, for the security of the 
kingdom, with the help and 
approval of Mr Austen Cham- 
berlain (now Sir Austen), the 
duly appointed leader of the 
Unionist Party. Sir Austen 
now wears that same blue 
ribbon which once adorned the 
breast of Lord North, whose 
supine policy lost us the United 
States of America. Then came 
a reaction, and Mr Lloyd George 
was checked when, following the 
example of other demagogues, 
he attempted to drag England, 
weary with war, into a senseless 
adventure on behalf of Greece. 
That reaction is still at work, 
and may yet save England, as 
it has saved her before, from 
the evil consequences of democ- 
racy. 

The fate of France, who has 
never wholly accustomed herself 
to what are called the blessings 
of popular government, is far 
unhappier than ours. Even in 
moments of prosperity she is 
seldom able to ensure the ex- 
istence of a Cabinet or of a 
policy for more than a few 
months. And now, bedevilled 
by fear and financial incom- 
petence, she has changed her 
ministers week by week, and 
has kept the pain of uncertainty 
always about her. Foiled of 
the security which England 
and America promised her— 
it is America that is to blame 
for this defection, not England 
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—she values at their proper 
worth the illusory hopes of 
Locarno, and knows that she 
may be left in the lurch at a 
time of danger, as she certainly 
would have been in 1914 had 
the famous pact been then in 
existence. And democracy has 
done worse things to France 
than involve her in uncertainty. 
It has struck a blow at her 
justice and at her system of 
education. A mere majority 
of the Chamber can dictate to 
all the schools of France what 
they are to teach, and what 
has been effectively done by 
one Government can be undone 
in a moment by another. Not 
long since petitions were pre- 
sented to the French Govern- 
ment imploring that the teach- 
ing of Greek and Latin should be 
restored to the schools. They 
were no fads of mere scholars, 
these petitions ; they were pre- 
sented also by the great cap- 
tains of industry, who could 
not find in a Latinless, Greekless 
France educated men to take 
command of their factories. 
The petitions were received 
with sympathy by M. Poincaré ; 
they were torn up a few 
months later by M. Herriot, 
in the nostrils of whose radical 
supporters the classics stink of 
privilege and superiority. Our 
own universities have placed 
themselves in the same humili- 
ating position in which the 
schools of France languish. By 
aceepting a grant of public 
money — pecunia semper olet 


—for public work zealously 
accomplished, they have placed 
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themselves under the heel of 
the half-wit, and may be for- 
bidden at any moment to teach 
the humanities. 

That, indeed, is the sad habit 
of democracies—to interfere in 
the things which they cannot 
understand. Believing that the 
vote of the odd man makes the 
man for whom it was cast 
omniscient as well as omnipo- 
tent, they presume, by an act 
of tyranny, to decree what 
learning is and is not. And, 
worse still, the democrats of 
France are permitting politics 
to hinder the course of justice. 
If there is a criminal in France 
to-day who desires to soil his 
country’s soil with blood, he 
will be wise to enrol himself 
among the Socialists or Com- 
munists. He will then be held 
immune from _ punishment. 
Those who are Royalists, or 
who are suspected of antipathy 
to the Republic, may see their 
friends, their brothers, or their 
sons murdered in the street, 
and vainly demand the punish- 
ment of the assassin. In the 
last few years there have been 
in Paris and elsewhere too many 
examples of justice tempered, 
not by mercy, but by politics. 
There was the ineffable Ger- 
maine Berton, who set out to 
kill Léon Daudet, and failing to 
reach him, shot a gallant soldier 
—Plateau—at close range and 
in the back. Though there was 
not the smallest doubt that 
Berton was guilty of a cold- 
blooded deliberate murder, she 
was acquitted and acclaimed, 
turned by a silly mob of Social- 
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ists into a heroine, and re- 


ceived with enthusiasm in 
theatres and other haunts of 
fashion. Another woman, who 
emulated the prowess of Ger- 
maine Berton, and with equal 
success killed her victim—a 
member, like Plateau, of the 
staff of ‘L’Action Francaise,’— 
was pronounced irresponsible 
without a trial. We pass over 
the unavenged crimes com- 
mitted, and in the name of 
Socialism, at Montmartre and 
at Marseilles, and recall the 
cruel and dastardly murder of 
Philippe, a son of Léon Daudet, 
a boy of fourteen years of age. 
That it was an act of revenge, 
committed by a set of mis- 
creants who had suffered from 
the father’s pen, and disliked the 
father’s opinions, there can be 
little doubt, and Republican 
justice decrees that, while the 
murderers escape justice, the 
father of the murdered boy is 
rewarded by five months in jail. 

Such are some of the natural 
consequences of democracy in 
France, and we cannot believe 
that this great country will 
long submit to a régime with 
which by nature and tradition 
She has no sympathy, merely 
for the love of a label or a 
catchword. In truth, it seems 
as though the modern world 
will perish utterly, with all 
that is called its civilisation, 
unless an end is put to the 
thing that is called democracy. 
How disgracefully it has low- 
ered the standard of life and 
intelligence we may see at once 
by looking about us. The 
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equality upon which it is based 
is a mere chimera. A State 
in which the foolish and vicious 
are far more powerful than 
the wise and virtuous, because 
they are more numerous, cannot 
be expected to honour wisdom 
and understanding. The pro- 
cess of levelling down, which 
is never interrupted in a demo- 
cratic State, ensures that pres- 
ently nothing will be held in 
greater horror than a decent life. 
Thrift and industry must be 
discouraged lest their mere 
presence should affront the 
great majority, which has no 
love of industry or thrift. The 
great process of levelling down 
begins in the school. The half- 
wit, who is destined when he 
grows up to carry all before 
him at the ballot-box, com- 
plains that the standard which 
he is asked to pass is too high. 
It is instantly lowered, and not . 
for him alone, but for those 
whose quick brain makes light 
of all the tasks set them. The 
result is that the half-wit sets 
the pace, and the whole-wit 
is discouraged from making 
any effort to get out of the 
rut. So it remains at all ages 
and in all walks of life. What- 
ever is done in social economy 
or in legislation is devised to 
suit the idle hand and the 
withered brain. The contempt 
which the manual worker (or 
the manual shirker) professes 
for those who organise laborious 
enterprises is loudly expressed ; 
yet without the guidance of 
the managers, the hand that 
wields the hammer might as 
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well strike an unyielding rock 
as ply his trade. 

Thus it is that democracy, 
the government of the people 
by the people, sets false values 
upon all the activities of life. 
It exalts the scavenger above 
the poet, because his voting 
power is greater, and for the 
same reason it accepts the 
vague whim of the mechanic 
before the reasoned opinion of 
the independent philosopher or 
statesman. And how may 
statesmen or philosophers pre- 
serve their independence in a 
democratic world? A_ per- 
verted and interested vanity 
persuades the most of them 
to cover the “people” with 
flattery. They like to pose as 
benevolent guides to the revolu- 
tionaries, and to earn from 
those, bent on the ruin of their 
country, the praise which be- 
longs to “intelligence.” As a 
rule, punishment comes quickly 
upon those who betray their 
class and their tradition. If a 
revolution come, the first lamp- 
posts are reserved for them. 
But before we reach the point 
of destruction, an effective blow 
must be struck at democracy. 
England has no wish to sacri- 
fice her Empire, slowly and 
carefully built up by her govern- 
ing class, to the ignorance and 
sentimentality of the labouring 
classes. France, if she is to 
survive as a great Power, must 
assure herself of a continuous 
and patriotic Government. If 
she fail to do this—and if she 
fail, her failure will be due not 
to her patriotic citizens, but 
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to her democratic governors,— 
She will fall an easy prey to 
her well-organised neighbour. 
It is the plain duty, therefore, 
of all who love their country, 
whatever their country be, to 
devise a wiser, more honest 
form of government than democ- 
racy, to prove that numerous- 
ness is not synonymous with 
justice and intelligence, and 
to restore the world to the 
respect which once it cherished 
for virtue and honour. 

This, then, is the work which 
lies before us: to destroy de- 
mocracy, or at least to render 
it innocuous. The task is im- 
possible of accomplishment, say 
the slaves and champions of 
the “people.” So far is it 
from impossibility that it is 
being achieved daily. To a 
resolute leader and a few sup- 
porters the citadel of democracy 
yields immediately. See what 
Mussolini did in Italy. He saw 
his country slipping down into 
the pit of Bolshevism. The 
half-baked doctrinaires were 
joining the indigent and greedy 
in a wicked plot to destroy 
society. With little bloodshed 
and an invincible resolution 
Mussolini checked the conspira- 
tors, and restored happimess 
and prosperity to Italy. The 
Italians, like all other men, are 
happiest under a firm Govern- 
ment, and they accepted the 
firm and wise rule of Mussolini 
with a pleased alacrity. Pov- 
erty vanished where there were 
no strikes. The landed gentry, 


no longer plundered to feed the 
idle, could perform the duties 
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of their class with easy minds, 
and for the benefit of others. 
In brief, the rule of a strong 
man, working with the sym- 
pathy of a prudent monarch, 
rescued Italy from a pit of 
democratic Communism and 
civic death, into which she 
was rapidly falling. And what 
has happened in Italy has hap- 
pened elsewhere. <A dictator 
in Spain has replaced parlia- 
mentary inefficiency by a firm 
and equal rule. Genera] Pan- 
galos has restored some sort 
of tranquillity to Greece, still 
suffering from the foolish ambi- 
tions of M. Venezelos and Sir 
Basil Zaharoff, by taking away 
the bauble of an elected cham- 
ber; and, being a man of 
humour, he has abolished the 
economic ministry for the sake 
of economy—a measure of per- 
fect prudence. 

That which has happened in 
Italy, Spain, and Greece may 
happen elsewhere with equally 
beneficent results. In these 
countries democracy died a 
painless, almost a sudden death, 
and was regretted by none who 
foresaw with fear the ruin of 
their native land by the prin- 
ciples of Bolshevism. Yet 
we are told daily that demo- 
cracy, being a force of nature, 
is immortal and not to be 
eradicated. The falsity of this 
statement is proved not only 
by recent experience but by 
the history of the past. Democ- 
racy, the government of the 
people, is, in truth, the least 
stable of constitutions, if con- 
stitution it may be called. 


(Aristotle believes it the per- 
version of a constitution.) 
Monarchies have lived for many 
centuries in England, in France, 
and elsewhere, unchallenged and 
undisturbed. In Paris they 
have just celebrated, without 
enthusiasm, the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the third republic. 
In England, which has always 
had the wit to put a democratic 
face upon an oligarchy, democ- 
racy is not yet a hundred years 
old; some give it no more 
than twenty years, dating its 
birth from 1906. And who 
shall count the dead and gone 
democracies of the past ? Aris- 
totle has a long tale to tell of 
them in his ‘ Politics,’ the first 
known masterpiece of political 
philosophy. Why, then, has 
the eternal steadfastness of 
democracy been taken for 


granted? Because the foolish © 


ones of the earth believe that the 
road of what they call “ pro- 
gress ’’ is never retraced, that 
mind is always on the march, 
that the history of thought 
and policy may be represented 
by a straight line, approaching 
ever nearer to perfectibility. 
Now it is the treatise of 
Aristotle which still teaches us 
all that we need to know about 
democracy. Between his time 
and ours many experiments 
have been made in governing 
the people, and throughout 
these two thousand years it 
is not democracy which has 
scored the greatest success. 
Indeed, it may be said that 
Aristotle had a better chance 
of studying popular govern- 
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ment than has been given 
since to any political philoso- 
pher. He went about his task 
according to his own excellent 
method. It was no part of 
his duty to sketch a fanciful 
Utopia. He had a profound 
contempt for the communism 
of Plato, that only begetter 
of radical sentimentality. He 
concerned himself with what 
was, and being an inductive 
philosopher, he made a pro- 
found study of existing democ- 
racies. He was familiar with 
them to whatever class they 
belonged—first, second, third, 
fourth, and fifth; nor will the 
investigations of to-day add 
much to what he has told us 
about them. And having given 
us all the facts, he refrains 
from sketching any ideal con- 
stitution of his own. He re- 
duces his vast untiring study 
to no definite system; he is 
content to epitomise ‘‘ the best 
thoughts of a nation and of a 
stage in human history.’”’ So 
evenly does he hold the scales, 
so resolute is he to tell the 
whole truth of politics as he 
saw it, that he ‘‘ appears before 
us aS a mediator in the con- 
troversies of his own and the 
preceding ages’’; and since 
he covered the whole ground 
of government, we may use 
his treatise as a sort of mirror, 
where we may see clearly 
reflected all our own follies 
and imperfections. Above all, 
one thing may be surmised 
clearly from his treatise: he 
would not find a kind word 
to say for any existing democ- 
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racy. In the first place, he 
was a philosopher who refused 
to despise the past. He had a 
natural distrust of innovation. 
‘* Let us remember,’ he warned 
his readers, “‘that we should 
not disregard the experience 
of ages; in the multitude of 
years, these things, if they 
are good, could certainly not 
have been unknown.” If only 
these wise words were repeated 
by those who think it an easy 
job to create daily a new heaven 
and a new earth, we should be 
spared a vast number of dan- 
gerous experiments. 

Now there are three forms 
of government which, Aristotle 
confesses, keep in view the 
common good—kingship, aris- 
tocracy, and a_ constitution 
(7rodTeia). Hach of these has 
its own perversion. The per- 
version of kingship is tyr- 
anny ; of aristocracy, oligarchy ; 
of constitutional government 
(woduTeia), democracy. Of 
these tyranny has in view the 
interest of the monarch only, 
oligarchy has in view the in- 
terest of the wealthy, democ- 
racy has in view the interest 
of the needy. Not one of them 
considers the interest of all, 
which should be the interest 
of every State. Of democracy 
he admits no form in which 
the law is not supreme. In- 
deed, a respect for the law, @ 
respect seldom met with to-day, 
is the beginning and end of his 
political philosophy. Without 
it the business of no State 


can be properly carried on. 
He would see to 


it that 
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every State should be so ad- 
ministered and so regulated by 
law that its magistrates cannot 
possibly make money. What 
would he say of a Party chest, 
without a Party, the key of 
which is kept by a single irre- 
sponsible demagogue? Thus 
he asserts that in well attem- 
pered Governments the spirit 
of obedience to law should be 
sternly guarded, more especi- 
ally in small matters. And he 
is moved by a wide survey of 
democracies—so wide is his 
survey that he will tell you 
of half a dozen that failed in a 
single page—to admit within 
the bounds of his approval no 
form of democracy in which the 
law is not supreme. When 
that essential supremacy is tam- 
pered with, ruin shall surely 
follow. ‘A fifth form of de- 
mocracy,’’ says he, “is that in 
which not the law, but the 
multitude, have the supreme 
power, and, supersede the law 
by their decrees. This is a 
state of affairs brought about 
by the demagogues. For in 
democracies which are subject 
to the law the best citizens 
hold the first place, and there 
are no demagogues ; but where 
the laws are not supreme, the 
demagogues spring up. For 
the people becomes a monarch, 
and is many in one; and the 
many have the power in thei 
hands, not as individuals, but 
collectively.” From this de- 
mocracy of the fifth class— 
how well we know it !—all 
political evils directly proceed. 
The people, now a monarch, 
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is no longer under the sway of 
the law, and grows into a 
despot. What the flatterer is 
to the tyrant, the demagogue, 
under this fifth form, is to the 
people. Aristotle clearly per- 
ceived the consequence of tlis 
democracy, the fifth of its kind. 
“The demagogues make the 
decrees of the people over-ride 
the laws, and refer all things to 
the General Assembly. And, 
therefore, they grow great be- 
cause they have all the votes 
of the people, who are ready 
to listen to them.” Such is 
the infamous bargain which 
was struck then, and is struck 
to-day. The demagogues give 
the people what it wants in 
exchange for votes, and they 
keep their power by surrender- 
ing to the voters the freedom 
and the strength of the State. 
And Aristotle concludes, with 
justice, that such a democracy 
is not a constitution at all, for 
there cannot be a constitution 
where the laws are not held in 
respect. 

This kind of democracy is, 
in truth, the only kind we 
have any experience of to-day. 
When Mr Asquith (he is an 
Earl now) destroyed our con- 
stitution, not to help the State 
but to further his own party 
policy, he gave a clear illustra- 
tion of Aristotle’s meaning. 
When the French sent their 
President about his business 
and insolently bade the Senate 
to come to heel, they struck 
the final blow which reduced 
their democracy to the fifth 
class. For, as Aristotle says, 
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** the laws ought to be supreme 
over all, and the magistracies 
and the government should 
judge only of particulars.”” Nor 
had Aristotle himself any confi- 
dence in the lowest form of 
democracy, which he knew 
would not last long, unless it 
were well regulated by laws 
and customs. He noted, with 
fear, that the leaders of this 
kind of democracy were in 
the habit of including as many 
as they could, and made citi- 
zens, heedlessly, not only of 
the legitimate but of the illegi- 
timate, and of those who have 
but one parent a citizen. For, 
he complains, ‘‘ nothing comes 
amiss to such a democracy.” 
Indeed it does not, and our 
wiseacres have gone far beyond 
Aristotle’s apprehension in ex- 
tending the franchise. What, 
indeed, would our demagogues 
say of Aristotle’s proper safe- 
guard if they had ever heard 
of it or of Aristotle? ‘‘ The 
right thing would be,”’ he writes, 
“to make no more additions 
when the number of the com- 
monalty exceeds that of the 
notables or of the middle class 
—beyond this not to go.” 
Our demagogues, in their reck- 
lessness, have already disfran- 
chised the notables and the 
middle class, and placed the 
power of the State unreservedly 
in the hands of the common- 
alty, and they are still looking 
about them for fresh means of 
strengthening ‘“‘the people.” 
They have included all men 
and most women among the 
voters, and unless they invite 
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the equally valuable co-opera- 
tion of horses and dogs, we 
know not where or how they 
will find recruits for the polling- 
booth. 

Aristotle, having surveyed 
all kinds of democracies, de- 
cides that the best material 
for this kind of government 
is an agricultural population. 
He declares that there is no 
difficulty in establishing a de- 
mocracy where the mass of 
the people live by agriculture 
or by the tending of cattle. 
* Being poor,” says he with 
an admirable irony, “‘ they have 
no leisure, and therefore do 
not often attend the assembly, 
and not having the necessaries 
of life they are always at 
work, and do not covet the 
property of others.” The ex- 
perience of those States which 
have not an agricultural popu- 
lation is less happy. The 
people who despise agriculture 
or the tending of cattle has 
ample leisure to give to the 
speeches of demagogues, and 
if it is not always at work, 
no one can say that it does 
not covet the property of 
others. And since there is no 
chance for us to return to the 
tillage of the soil, we shall be 
wise to get rid of democracy 
altogether, for never again 
shall we find citizens too poor 
or too industrious to attend 
the assembly (or the polling- 
booth). Never again shall 


we find citizens who, work- 
ing with their hands, refrain 
from coveting the property of 
others. 
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In a piece of detached and 
paradoxical argument, Mr E. M. 
Forster attempts to prove that 
“literature wants not to be 
signed.”” The ‘ Ballad of Sir 
Patrick Spens,’ for example. 
“No one knows who wrote 
‘Sir Patrick Spens.’ It comes 
to us out of the northern void 
like a breath of ice. Set beside 
it another ballad, whose author 
is known—‘ The Rime of the 
Ancient Mariner.’ That, too, 
contains a tragic voyage and 
the breath of ice, but it is 
signed Samuel Taylor Coleridge, 
and we know a certain amount 
about this Coleridge. . . . With 
such information in our heads, 
we speak of the ‘ Ancient Mar- 
iner’ as a poem by Coleridge, 
but of ‘Sir Patrick Spens’ as 
‘a poem.’ What difference, if 
any, does this difference be- 
tween them make upon our 
minds?” Surely it makes no 
difference. Even though hu- 
man curiosity love gossip about 
poets, no man of sense or judg- 
ment changes his opinion of 
this or that poem in obedience 
to the prattling of pickers-up of 
news. We speak of ‘Sir Patrick 
Spens’ as “a poem” merely 
\because we do not know who 
wrote it. We should like to 
know, if we could, but fate or 
fortune, which has revealed to 
us the name of the author of 
‘The Rime of the Ancient 
Mariner,’ has withheld from us 
all knowledge of the poet who 
wrote ‘Sir Patrick Spens.’ As 
this knowledge or this ignor- 
ance does not affect our enjoy- 
ment of the poetry, as it is 
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purely accidental, we can dis- 
miss it from our minds as a 
whimsy that cannot be con- 
trolled. 

But as we read Mr Forster’s 
pamphlet ‘Anonymity’ (Lon- 
don: at the Hogarth Press), 
we perceive that his real pur- 
pose is not to defend anonymity, 
but to proclaim the omnipo- 
tence of the sub-conscious self. 
He (or his sub-conscious self) 
is succumbing to the foolish 
influence of Freud. ‘“ Just as 
words have two functions,” he 
says, “‘so each human mind 
has two personalities, one on 
the surface, one deeper down.” 
The upper personality, he ad- 
mits, has a name, and dines out. 
The lower personality is quite 
another thing. As Mr Forster 
describes it, it is in many ways 
“a perfect fool; but without 
it,’’ he says, “‘ there is no litera- 
ture, because, unless a man dips 
a bucket down into it occasion- 
ally, he cannot produce first- 
class work.”’ There is something 
general about it. Although it is 
inside S. T. Coleridge, it can- 
not be labelled with his name. 
It has something in common 
with all other deeper personali- 
ties, and the mystic will assert 
that the common quality is 
good, and that here, in the 
obscure recesses of our being, 
we near the gates of the Divine. 
It is, in any case, the force that 
makes for anonymity. 

Whether it makes for anon- 
ymity or not is pure assump- 
tion, a careless variant of the 
Freudian hypothesis. But it 
does not make for anonymity. 
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Even if poetry were produced 
from an underworld by the 
poet who lets down his bucket, 
it would still be his bucket 
and his underworld, and he 
would still be the only be- 
getter of what the bucket 
brought up. The work of 
art which results does not 
belong the less to him who 
made it merely because we use 
the metaphor of a _ bucket. 
Indeed, we can very rarely 
have anonymity even if we 
desire it, because the writer, 
except by accident, cannot if 
he would suppress his person- 
ality. The poetry of the world 
does not all come out of the 
same bucket, not even though 
the bucket be divine. The 
pretence of a sub-conscious 
self does not do away with 
the man who holds the pen. 


He persists in breaking through, 


whether he will or not. He is 
the result, no doubt, of a long 
line of influences. Heritage 
and environment are still active 
in him; but when the work 
is done, he is the man who 
did it. To suppose that a 
“god ’’ uses the writer as a 
sort of planchette and does the 
work himself is a mere mystical 
evasion, an unsuccessful at- 
tempt to explain the working 
of genius, which is but half 
understood. But because we 
do not understand all the pro- 
cesses of the human mind, 
that is no reason for believing 
them beyond human control 
and independent volition. 
Moreover, we can see the 
artist at work in a mood of 
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conscious understanding and 
delight. His poem may be 
written after many hours, days, 
or years of silent endeavour 
and self-criticism. Its finishing 
is a delicate process, which 
bears no resemblance to pulling 
up or letting down a bucket. 
We do not believe in the pre- 
tence which writers make some- 
times of their unconsciousness. 
Even if they suppress what 
Mr Forster calls their ‘‘ person- 
ality,’ they do it of set purpose 
and with the exercise of a wise 
restraint. Mr Forster says that 
Homer was not troubled by 
“‘ personality.’’ Since he was 
the perfect artist, perhaps he 
was not, but he set the seal of 
his personality so deeply upon 
his masterpieces that no line 
of his writing can be ascribed 
to another. Again, says Mr 
Forster, “‘ personality ’’ did not 
trouble the writers of the Greek 
Anthology, whose motive was 
that ‘‘ the poem, not the poet, 
is the important thing.” This 
appears to us to mean nothing, 
or no more than that the writers 
of the Greek Anthology, whose 
works came fortuitously to- 
gether, and who are separated 
one from another by many cen- 
turies, were Greeks, consciously 
inspired by a noble tradition. 
There was no bucket for them, 
no lucky-bag filled full of some- 
body else’s unconscious thought. 
What did they, they did by 
study and hard work—work 
that was their own, and not the 
suggestion of a mystical deity. 
Indeed, Mr Forster could not 
have chosen a worse support 
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for his thesis than the poems 
which happened to be gathered 
together in the tenth and the 
fourteenth centuries, and which 
cover a period of 1700 years. 
No such keenly self-conscious 
effort at traditional workman- 
ship has ever been made in any 
other literature. The style of 
of the poets differed as little 
as their language. And style 
and language they fetched, 
self-consciously, from their pre- 
decessors, from known speci- 
mens of their art, not from an 
unknown bucket. Quasi cur- 
sores. Perhaps it is a matter 
not of buckets but of lamps. 

It is necessary that Mr For- 
ster, to support his argument, 
should suppress the artist. But 
the artist cannot be suppressed. 
A poem is a work of art, as 
a picture is a work of art, as 
a statue is a work of art. It 
grows under the hand of the 
artist, who changes the words 
of it, as he goes along, mould- 
ing it nearer to his heart’s 
desire. Edgar Poe has put the 
truth of the process, as he 
knew it, with a logical lucid- 
ity, which does not tolerate 
for an instant the mystical 
co-operation of God and man. 
“* Most writers,’’ he says, “‘ poets 
in especial, prefer having it 
understood that they compose 
by a species of fine frenzy— 
an ecstatic intuition ; and would 
positively shudder at letting 
the public take a peep behind 
the scenes at the elaborate and 
vacillating crudities of thought 
... in a word, at the wheels 
and pinions, the tackle for 
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scene-shifting, the step-ladders 
and demon-traps, the cock’s 
feathers, the red paint and black 
patches, which in ninety-nine 
cases out of a hundred consti- 
tute the properties of the liter- 
ary histrio.”’ Poe himself was 
no literary histrio, and he pro- 
ceeds to analyse his own poem, 
‘The Raven,’ with the set pur- 
pose of proving that there is 
no effect in it that was not 
deliberately contrived, no step 
taken that did not lead ration- 
ally to another. To those who 
look for inspiration or mysti- 
cism in a poet, for those who 
submit their intelligence to the 
baleful superstition of Freud, 
to Poe happily unknown, the 
cold logic of Poe comes with 
something of a shock. But, 
after all, fine craftsmanship is 
better than an accident (or a 
full bucket, drawn from what- 
ever well you like), and the 
artist has the best right to 
delight in his own artistry. 
And Shakespeare, commonly 
chosen in these discussions to 
represent poetry itself, how can 
he be harmonised with the doc- 
trine of the divine bucket ? 
Did he, who sought the material 
of his poems where he chose, 
believe that they came to him 
by divine inspiration? If we 
are at the pains to compare 
the ‘Chronicles’ of Holinshed 
or the ‘Lives’ of Plutarch 
with the plays which were 
founded upon them, we may 
see with how deft a hand 
Shakespeare fitted the prose of 
Holinshed and Plutarch into the 
fabric of his verse. It is true 
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that no sooner did he touch the 
prose of others than he ele- 
_vated it to the sphere of pure 
poetry.- But this was the 
work of his hand, not of a 
mystical deity; and though 
he cared not a jot for the 
fame which his plays brought 
him, none had any claim to 
it save himself. Now the para- 
dox of Mr Forster is purely 
academic, and for this reason : 
anonymity will not be tolerated, 
because the writer does not 
want to be anonymous. When 
he looks upon his finished 
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work and knows that it is 
good, he wants the world to 
know that it was he and none 
other who made it. Why, 
then, should he be foiled of 
his pride, and dismissed curtly 
as one of the bucket handlers ? 
He will not be thus dismissed. 
He will gaily put his name (in 
capitals) upon his title page, 
as Mr Forster has put his on 
the title page of ‘ Anonymity,’ 
and take pleasure in the thought 
that at least he has satisfied 
his sweet ambition of immor- 
tality. 
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